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Art. I.—1. The City of God. Translated by the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, M. A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1871. 

2. An Historical Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagianism. 
By G. F. Wiggers, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Rostock, &c. Translated from the German by Rev. 
Ralph Emerson, Prof. of Eccl. His. in the Theo. Sem. Andover, 
Mass. Andover: Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1840. 

3. The History of Infant Baptism. By William Wall, M. A. 
Oxford: University Press. 1862. 


In our discussion of ‘ Christian Theology ’, in this Review for 
Oct., 1876, we reached the conclusion, that ‘Sin is the voluntary 
transgression of law’. This is the point at which, after a life- 
long search after truth, Mr. Wesley landed in 1785, and the 
point from which, without any knowledge of his investigation or 
its result, we took our departure in 1835. From that day to 
this, we have continued to prosecute our inquiries into the nature 
of sin, and into the doctrine of sin as developed in the thought of 
the Church, and set forth in her manifold ereeds or confessions. 
This involved, of course, a parallel series of inquiries into the 
nature of holiness, and the various doctrines of the Church on 
the subject. We everywhere encountered conflicts with the 
above definition of sin, as well as with the corresponding defini- 
tion of holiness, that ‘ it isa voluntary obedience to law’. When 
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Mr. Wesley reached and adopted in 1785, these definitions of 
holiness and sin, he had evidently left behind him his views on 
the same subject which, in 1756, appeared in his celebrated 
work ‘On OrIGINAL Sin’. And this departure from his old 
views, which are the same as those maintained by President 
Edwards in his famous work ‘On OrIGINAL SIN’, constituted 
the first step toward a consistent and harmonious philosophy of 
his Arminian theology. Mr. Wesley did not live, however, to 
prosecute his inquiries into the nature of holiness and sin, so as 
to show the glorious consequences thence resulting, or to follow 
the light of truth beyond his first grand step in the right direc- 
tion. Indeed, he was so much more given to the practical work 
of saving souls, than he was to the cultivation of scientific 
theology, or to speculative investigations, that he did not stop 
to vindicate, and place on unassailable grounds, the definitions 
reached by him in 1785. Hence his followers have, for the 
most part, failed to appreciate the scientific value of the grand 
step taken by him in 1785. On the contrary, they have too often 
adopted the views of holiness and sin set forth in his work ‘ On 
Original Sin’ in 1756, and have, consequently, found no escape 
from the iron-clad scheme of Calvinism, except through an act 
of logical inconsistency, or oversight. 

It has long appeared to us, that the errors connected with the 
doctrine of ‘ original sin’ have, almost more than any other cause, 
darkened every branch of Christian theology, and filled the 
minds of men with distorted and frightful views of God, and of 
his government of the world. It has been the labor of our life— 
and it has certainly been a labor of loye—to rectify, as far as in 
us lay, these deplorable evils; to work out, at least from our 
Arminian theology, the ‘knots and strands’ of error, in order 
that it may, like an even mirror, fairly reflect the undistorted 
glory of God. Hence the present article on the subject of 
ORIGINAL SIN. 


History OF THE DOCTRINE. 


In his ‘ Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles’, Dr. Harold 
Browne, (now the Lord Bishop of Ely,) has given what he calls 
a ‘History’ of the doctrine of ‘ Original, or Birth-Sin’. But this 
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so-called history is exceedingly meagre and superficial. Indeed, 
it could scarcely have been otherwise, inasmuch as it is the 
object of the writer, not to search the subject to the bottom, and 
bring up the solid ore of truth, but merely to vindicate the 
ninth Article of his own Church. As his theme was a foregone 
conclusion, so the little light which his history, (as it is called,) 
sheds on the subject, merely plays over its surface, and glances 
about among the ambiguities of language, without once casting 
a clear, steady, and illuminating beam into the darkness of its 
depths. A more searching history, and a more true, would have 
shown, as we shall see, that the doctrine which he has undertaken 
to defend, is, in some of its main features, utterly indefensible. 
‘An error may often be best exposed and exploded ’, says a cele- 
brated jurist, ‘ by simply tracing it to its origin or source’. The 
way in which the doctrine of ‘ original or birth-sin’, has arisen, 
or been generated, in the mind of its authors, will suffice to 
show that it is false: that it has been shaped in the workshop 
of human folly, and not stamped in the mint of the Divine 
Wisdom. 

In our sketch of the historical development of the dogma of 
original sin, we shall consider it under the following heads or 
divisions :—1. The views of the early fathers of the Church; 2. 
The views of Augustine; 3. The views of the Schoolmen; 4. 
The views of the Reformers of the sixteenth century; 5. The 
views of John Wesley and his followers; 6. The views of later 
writers. 

I.—The views of the early fathers of the Church. 

The doctrine of original sin, as it is now set forth in the creeds 
and confessions of Christendom, was wholly unknown to the 
early fathers of the Church. This doctrine was, in fact, first de- 
veloped by Augustine, during his controversy with Pelagius in 
the fifth century; and has since gained such a hold on the 
human mind, that it now occupies a prominent place in nearly 
all the great creeds of the Protestant world, whether Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, or Anglican. Hence the attempt to establish this 
doctrine, by an appeal to ‘ the early fathers of the Church’, will 
be found upon examination to be, not only an anachronism, 
but also a falsification of history. 
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We have a remarkable instance of this, in his Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles by the Bishop of Ely, who makes ‘the 
early fathers’ teach the doctrine of ‘ original, or birth-sin’, as set 
forth by his own Church. ‘That the early fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church’, says he, ‘held the universality of human corruption, 
there can be no question . ... . Hence Wall, in his History of 
Baptism, [Infant Baptism?] has brought together, with great 
labor and fidelity, passages from the earliest writers, showing 
their belief in the original infection of our nature from Adam. 
It is not to be expected that the fathers would speak as clearly on 
this point before, as after the rise of Pelagianism. But a fair 
inspection of the passages thus cited will convince us that the 
doctrine was held, almost as clearly as is expressed in our own 
Article, from the very earliest times of the Church’. 

Now, thisis not true ; it is utterly opposed to the facts of the case. 
The early fathers held, and asserted, it is true, ‘ the universality of 
human corruption’, or ‘ the original infection of our nature from 
Adam’. But this ‘corruption’, or ‘ infection’, they did not call 
sin, as it is called in said Article; much less did they say of it, 
as the Article says, ‘in every one that is born into the world, 
[even in the new-born infant,] it deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation’. This monstrous tenet was the birth of a later and 
darker day. How the misshapen thing arose, and how it found 
its way into the creeds of Protestantism, we shall presently see, 
as well as why it should be expelled from those creeds, and 
banished into the limbus of human inventions and errors. 

In the meantime, we proceed to examine the passages adduced, 
or referred to, in order to show the agreement of ‘the early 
fathers’ with the Ninth Article of the Church of England. 
‘For examples of the language of the fathers’, says the Bishop 
of Ely, ‘we may take the following passages: —“ Besides the 
evil”, says Tertullian [A. D. 180], “which the soul contracts 
from the intervention of wicked spirits, there is an antecedent, 
and, in a certain sense, a natural evil arising from its corrupt 
origin. For, as we have already observed, the corruption of our 
nature is another nature, having its proper god and father, 
namely, the author of that corruption”.’ Now, in the very pas- 
sage produced by the Bishop, not one word is said about ‘ original 
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sin’. The thing is called a ‘natural evil’, and not a moral evil ; 


‘corruption’, and not sin. These two things are, in fact, per- 
fectly distinct in their natures; and this distinction is always 
recognized in the vocabulary of the early fathers of the Church. If 
this distinction, which is so clearly made, and so uniformly 
observed, by the early fathers, had not been completely overlooked 
by the learned Bishop of Ely, he would have seen that the doc- 
trine of ‘original sin’ derived no support whatever from their 
writings. 

Justin Martyr is his second witness. He says, as quoted by 
Wall to whom the Bishop refers, ‘And we know that he did not 
go to Jordan, as having any need of being baptized, or of the 
Spirit’s coming on him in the shape of a dove. As also, neither 
did he submit to be born and to be crucified, as being under any 
necessity of these things. But he did this for mankind, which 
by Adam is fallen under death, and under the guile of the serpent, 
beside the peculiar guilt of each of them who had sinned’ (Vol. 
1, p 40). Here, again, not one word is said about sin, much less 
about sin in new-born infants, which ‘deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation’. The same thing is true of all the other passages 
quoted, or referred to, by the Bishop, in the writings of the early 
fathers. Not one of them lends the least sanction to the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of original sin; which, so unfortunately, found a 
place in all the great creeds of the sixteenth century, both 
Catholic and Protestant, except the creed of Zwinglius. 

But the most unfortunate quotation of all, is the one which the 
Lord Bishop makes from the celebrated letter of Cyprian [A. D. 
253]. This letter is quoted by him, to prove that there is an 
‘ original, or birth-sin’ in new-born infants, which deserves ‘God’s 
wrath and damnation’; and yet, strange to say, the quotation 
expressly asserts, that they have no sins of their own at all! It 
is in these words:—‘If then’, says the letter, ‘the greatest 
offenders, and they that have grievously sinned against God 
before, have, when they afterwards come to believe, forgiveness 
of sins, and no person is kept off from baptism and this grace, 
how much less reason is there to refuse an infant, who, being 
newly born, has no sin save that, being descended from Adam 
according to the flesh, he has from his very birth contracted the 
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contagion of the death anciently threatened ; who comes for this 
reason more easily to receive forgiveness of sins, because they are 
not his own but another’s sins that are forgiven him?’ Thus, it 
appears from the Bishop’s own quotation, that Cyprian, and the 
council of sixty-six Bishops who concurred in his famous letter, 
held, in the year 253, that a newly born infant had no sin of his 
own to be forgiven in baptism; much less one that deserved 
‘God’s wrath and damnation ’. 

The mistake of the Bishop of Ely is all the more wonderful, 
because it is so well known, generally, or ought to be, that the 
early fathers of the Church expressly rejected the doctrine of 
‘original sin’. They held, it is true, the ‘ universality of human 
corruption ’, or the ‘ original infection of our nature from Adam’; 
but they denied that this ‘corruption’, or ‘infection of our nature’, 
is sin. They regarded it as the misfortune, not as the fault or 
sin, of newly-born infants, that they inherited a corrupt nature 
from corrupt parents. Even Wall, from whom the Bishop has 
borrowed his quotations, has produced many passages from the 
same fathers, which clearly show that such was their doctrine ; 
and that the Bishop has derived support for the dogma of 
‘original sin’ from their language only by taking that language 
in a sense expressly repudiated by them. So great is the con- 
venience of the ambiguities of language to those controversialists, 
who are either careless, or incautious, or unscrupulous, in regard 
to the means used by them in the attempt to vindicate the objec- 
tionable features of their creeds. 

Mr. Wall says:—‘ Holy John, [St. Chrysostom], Bishop of 
Constantinople, denies that there is any original sin in infants ; 
for in that homily he preached concerning baptized persons he 
says, “ Blessed be God, who only does wonders, who has created 
and ordered all things: lo! they do enjoy the serenity of freedom, 
who but even now were held in captivity: they are become 
citizens of the church, who were in the vagabond state of aliens ; 
and they are entered into the lot of the righteous, who were 
under the confusion of sin. For they are not only free, but 
saints; not saints only, but justified; and not only justified, but 
sons; and not only sons, but heirs; not heirs only, but brothers 
of Christ ; not only his brethren, but co-heirs ; not co-heirs only, 
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but members of him; not members only, but his temple; and 
not his temple only, but organs of his Spirit. You see how 
many are the benefits of baptism. And yet some think that the 
heavenly grace consists only in forgiveness of sins: but I have 
reckoned up ten advantages of it. For this cause we baptize 
infants also, though they are not defiled with sin; that there 
may be added to them saintship, righteousness, adoption, inherit- 
ance, a brotherhood with Christ, and be made members of him ”.’ 
[Wall on Infant Baptism, vol. 1, p. 145]. Thus, while St. 
Chrysostom asserted, as did all the early fathers, that infants are 
corrupt descendants of Adam, he denied they were ‘defiled with 
sin’, or were baptized for ‘ the forgiveness of sins’. 

Again, Mr. Wall quotes Theodoret to this effect :—‘ Baptism is 
not, (as the silly Messalians say), a razor to cut off sins that are 
past, which it does over and above. For if it has no other effect 
but that, what need we baptize infants, that have not tasted sin? 
The sacrament promises not this only, but greater and higher 
things; for it is a pledge of future blessings, a type of the resur- 
rection, a communication of Christ’s passion’, &e. 

In like manner, Mr. Wall quotes ‘ the phrase used by Isidorus 
Pelusiota (who as well as Theodoret was a disciple of St. Chry- 
sostom, and both of them followers of his doctrine; and imita- 
tors, as far as they could, of his expression). For he, at the 
same place, speaks of infants as not having any sin, and yet being 
defiled with the corruption caused by Adam’s transgression. His 
words are, 

“‘ Whereas your excellency wrote to me, desiring to know for 
what reason* infants that have no sin are baptized: I have 
thought it needful to give you my answer”. Then, after giving 
some of the reasons of Isidorus, Mr. Wall adds:—‘ So he goes 
on to reckon up redemption, regeneration, adoption, &c., much 
to the same purpose as Chrysostom does’. [Ibid. p. 147]. 

‘This shows’, says Wall, ‘that in their way of speaking, 
infants, though acknowledged to have a pollution of nature from 
Adam which needed washing off, yet were not said to have duapziaz 
Or apzatynpata, sins, And even these commendations of baptism, 
and the effects of it in infants, that it is redemption, regenera- 
tion, &c., do suppose an evil state from which they are redeemed, 
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regenerated, &c., which state is the same that the Latins call 
original sin’ [Ibid.] 

Mr. Wall here seems to ask the question, If ‘the state be the 
same’, what difference can the name make? We answer, In 
many cases, and especially in this, names are things, and things 
of mighty import. The Greek fathers called this state a disease, 
a corruption of our nature, inherited from Adam; and denied 
that it rendered infants liable to punishment. The Latins, on 
the contrary, after the time of Augustine, called this state 
original stN, and insisted that, like all sin, it exposed little 
infants to the penal fires prepared for the devil and his angels, 
from which they were delivered only by the opus operatum of 
baptism. Is not this a difference? The state may be the same; 
but are not these diverse views of it, as different as light from 
darkness, as heaven from hell? 

In his Christian Theology, George Christian Knapp truly 
says, ‘The oldest Christian teachers . . . agree, for the most 
part, that the disproportion between sense and reason, or the cor- 
ruption of human nature, began after the fall of Adam, and has 
been diffused, as a universal disease, through the whole human 
race. That this evil, however, in itself considered, is to be re- 
garded as actual sin, and as such punished by God, they do not 
teach ; but rather the contrary’. Then, in order to make good 
this position, he gives articulate references to the writings of 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Athenagoras, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. Having done this, he adds, ‘ No one’, says the writer 
last mentioned, ‘is wholly free from sin ; but the child, who has 
never personally transgressed, cannot be subjected to the curse of 
Adam (the punishment of his sin). Yet all who have the use 
of reason are led by this moral depravity to commit actual 
sin, and so become liable to punishment’ [Knapp’s Theology, vol. 
2, p. 76]. In the same place, Knapp quotes Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Basileus, and Theodorus of Mopsevestia, in favor of 
the doctrine, that the native depravity of mankind, (the conse- 
quence of Adam’s transgression,) is a universal disease, or cor- 
ruption, which is deserving of no punishment ; and is therein and 
thereby distinguished from the nature of sin, which is justly 
obnoxious to the wrath of God. ‘The same representation’, 
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says he, ‘is found in many of the fathers of the ancient Latin 
Church, even in Africa. They taught that death (depravity ?) is 
the consequence of Adam’s sin, and yet that it is not, in itself, to 
be regarded as sin, and punished accordingly. Cyprian (Epist. 
Synod. Cone. Carthage I11I.—the epistle already quoted by us) 
says, “A new-born child has not itself sinned, nisi quod secundum 
Adam carnalitur natus, Contacium Mortis contrazit”. In 
baptism, the sins of the child (which were still not propria but 
aliena—not his own but another’s) were supposed to be washed 
away. Ambrosius says in Ps. xlviii., “there is a bias to sin in 
all, but this is not actual sin, and liability to punishment ; God 
punishes us only for nostra peccata—(for our own sins) and not 
for aliene (Adami) nequitic flagitia”.’ [Knapp’s Theology, vol. 
2, p. 76]. 

After referring to various other authorities, and quoting some 
of them, our author concludes :—‘ Thus none of these fathers use 
the term peccatum, or pretend that natural depravity in the 
abstract, or in itself, is imputed to man as sin, or punished. 
Augustine is the very first who uses the term PrccaTUM 
originale, quia originaliter traditur, as indeed he himself says in 
“ Opus imperf. contra Julianum, I1”.’ Thus, according to the 
confession of Augustine himself, he is the very first who used the 
terrible word, OrigiInAL Sin, and stamped it with the seal of 
orthodoxy. 

‘ After this time’, continues Prof. Knapp, ‘this term ..... 
was repeated by some Latin teachers, e. g. by Hieronymus on Ps, 1., 
and was finally authorized by Councils, and adopted into the 
terminology of the Western Church. It was first publicly 
employed in the Acts (c. 2) of the Milevitanic Council in the year 
416 ; and those who deny the doctrine de peccato originali, and 
its punishment, which is removed by baptism, were there de- 
nounced with an anathema’ [Ibid. p. 81]. 

Here a most profoundly interesting question is raised by Prof. 
Knapp. He-asks :—‘ But how came it to pass, that the word 
peccatum should be employed to designate natural depravity, 
since this depravity in abstracto, and by itself, is to be regarded 
as a disease or a sickly moral disorder of man, and not as action ; 
and since man had no guilty agency, [or any agency of any kind, ] 
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in bringing it upon himself? It came in this way: In Rom. vii. 
9, and elsewhere, Paul uses the term dyapriéa in reference to the 
bias to sin found in all men, or the disposition to do what is 
forbidden by the divine law; and this is perfectly conformed to 
the usus loquendi. For the Greek éuapréa is employed not only 
with regard to sinful actions, but any fault or defective state or 
nature of a thing; like the Latin peccatum and peccare ; vid. 
§73, II. In this sense then, they might justly say peccatum 
originis instead of vitivm; meaning simply defect, fault, evil. 
Tertullian, however, did not use the word peccatum, probably on 
account of this ambiguity. But when Augustine found the term 
peccatum used in the Latin Bible in reference to this natural bias 
to sin, he supposed that he might, and indeed ought to employ 
the same. But not distinguishing sufficiently between the 
different meanings of this word, he contended, that all that must 
be true respecting this state in itself considered, which is true 
respecting sinful actions ; on the ground, that the same word is 
used respecting both in the Bible. He then argued in this way: 
“All sin is punished, or it brings men into a state of condemnation 
before God; and consequently this natural depravity itself, 
because it is included under dyapria, and is called peccatum”. 
Thus arose the scheme of Augustine described in No. 2, although 
in this he was not throughout consistent with himself. Instead 
of employing this phraseology, it would have been better for him 
to have said: The tendency to sin is indeed an evil, a moral 
disorder, i. e. a wrong and defective constitution of our nature in 
a moral respect, from which particular actual sins result ; it can- 
not, therefore, be otherwise than displeasing to a perfectly holy 
God ; nor can he, as the Scriptures expressly teach, be its author ; 
but neither would God punish men for this, in and of itself. 
For punishment is first inflicted when man suffers himself to be 
enticed to actual sin, or transgression of the law; and because 
none remain unperverted, so all are sinners, and condemned in 
the sight of God, although the degree of their guilt, and conse- 
quently the degree of their punishment, may be different ’. 

This explanation appears to us incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
St. Augustine might, perhaps, have derived his views of original 
sin from the Scriptures as above described ; but in fact he did 
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not derive them from Scripture at all. On the contrary, they 
first arose and shaped themselves in his mind, under the influence 
of causes wholly disconnected with Scripture ; and he then ap- 
pealed to Scripture to show that his doctrine had a divine, and 
not merely a human, origin. His doctrine was, in other words, 
imported into the writings of St. Paul from his own mind, and 
not deduced or developed from them. How his doctrine was 
first formed, and how it was then found in the writings of St. 
Paul, will appear with abundant clearness in the next section of 
our present sketch. 

TI.—The views of Augustine. 

It is conceded on all hands, both among Romanists and Pro- 
testants, that St. Augustine was the greatest of all the fathers of 
the Church. From the time of St. Paul to that of Martin 
Luther, no other man appeared, who exerted so mighty an 
influence on the doctrines and destinies of the Church, both for 
good and for evil. Ecclesiastical historians have, for the most 
part, shown us his greatness and glory, without making known, 
at the same time, his littleness and his shame. Hence, in the 
year of grace 1877, he is still referred to and quoted as a great 
authority in questions of scientific theology ; though the Church 
has, since the dark and superstitious age in which he lived, 
passed through thirteen centuries and a half of experience and 
trial, if not of progress ard development ; and at least three cen- 
turies and a half of Protestant freedom, enlightenment, and study 
of the Holy Scriptures. God has written on his noblest work, 
no less than in his word, this great lesson, ‘Cease ye from man’, 
Let us, then, study this lesson in the life and times of Augustine, 
in order that we may be enabled to profit by the still greater 
lesson,—‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
hear ye Him’. 

Augustine was full of self-contradictions. He was the father, 
not of the Church, but of Romanism, and Calvinism, and Jesuit- 
ism ; and these three isms, the greatest of all time, have spawned 
an infinity of lesser isms. He is, at this moment, the most illus- 


1 He is, by far, the greatest of all human authorities with Dr. Hodge; as 
@ any one may easily see by consulting his three large volumes on ‘Systematic 
Theology’. 
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trious of all the saints in the Romish calendar ; and he is, also, 
the well-known, original founder of the awful peculiarities of 
Calvinism. He was not more highly honored at Rome, than he 
was at Geneva, when they first stood face to face in terrible con- 
flict. It is not so well-known, however, that he was also, by 
anticipation, the first great founder of Jesuitism. 

All the fathers (or rather infants) of the Church, were Jesuits, 
For, as the historian of the Church has truly said, they planted 
and cultivated the two great principles of Jesuitism, ‘ from 
which afterwards immense evils resulted. The first was, that to 
deceive and lie is a virtue when religion can be promoted by it. 
The other was, that errors in religion, when maintained and ad- 
hered to after proper admonition, ought to be visited with 
penalties and punishments’. These two principles, as every one 
knows, constitute the very essence of Jesuitism. The first culmi- 
nated in that system of jesuitical reasoning, pious frauds, and 
lying wonders, which the scathing wit, irony, and ridicule of a 
Pascal has rendered immortal. The other found its fullest, and 
most fatal expression, in the horrors of the Inquisition. Yet 
both of these principles, unutterably detestable as they are, re- 
ceived the sanction, both in the way of precept and of practice, 
of the very greatest and best of all the so-called fathers of the 
Christian Church ; and especially of Augustine. 

The historian, writing of the fourth century, (about the middle 
of which Augustine was born,) says :-—‘ The first of these prin- 
ciples had been embraced in the preceding centuries; and it is 
almost incredible what a mass of the most insipid fables, and 
what a host of pious falsehoods, have through all the centuries 
grown out of it, to the great detriment of religion. If some in- 
quisitive person were to examine the conduct and writings of the 
greatest and most pious teachers of this century, I fear he would 
find nearly all of them infected with this leprosy. I cannot ex- 
cept Ambrose, nor Hilary, nor AUGUSTINE, nor Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, nor Jerome. . . The other principle, from the very time 
when Constantine gave peace and security to the Christians, was 
approved by many ; and in the conflicts with the Priscillianists 
and Donatists it was corroborated by examples, and unequivocally 
sanctioned by the authority of Augustine, and transmitted to 
succeeding ages’. 
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Alas! for the glory of the fathers, themselves the victims of a 

dark, superstitious, and cruel age. Even the sainted Augustine, 
finding himself unable to refute the Donatists by argument, (for 
they were not heretics) determined to extinguish their honest con- 
victions in their blood. The final scene in the awful tragedy 
of the Donatists is, indeed, one of the saddest and darkest in 
history. It is told in a few words: 
_ ©The Donatists had hitherto been prosperous. But near the 
commencement of this century [the 5th] the Catholic bishops of 
Africa, led on principally by St. Augustine, put forth all their 
energies to crush and destroy this sect. . . . Accordingly in the 
year 404, the council of Carthage sent deputies to the emperor 
Honorius, petitioning that the imperial laws against heretics 
might be extended to embrace explicitly the Donatists’. This 
petition was granted ; and ‘severe laws were enacted against the 
Donatists, which were usually called [edicta wnitas|] Acts of 
Uniformity’. The Donatists suffered greatly by the merciless 
execution of these merciless laws. 

But ‘ the weakened party ’, says the historian, ‘ recovered some 
strength and courage in the year 408, when Stilicho was put to 
death by order of Honorius; and still more in the year 409, 
when Honorius issued a law that no one should be coerced in 
matters of religion’. But this glorious law,—especially glorious 
in that inexperienced and darkening age,—was not long permitted 
to gladden the earth. For the council of Carthage, the tool of 
Augustine, again sent a deputation to the emperor, procured ‘a 
repeal of this law’, and the appointment of Marcellinus, with 
full power to bring this long and bloody business of the Donatists 
toaclose. ‘Accordingly Marcellinus about the feast of Easter 
A. D. 411, in that solemn trial [or farce] which is called a con- 
ference, formally examined the cause, and after a three days’ 
hearing of the parties gave sentence [of course] in favor of the 
Catholics, Before this court two hundred and eighty-six 
Catholic bishops and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist 
bishops were assembled. The vanquished Donatists appealed 
indeed to the emperor, but in vain’. Thus, what the emperor 
lacked in religious bigotry, theological venom, and persecuting 


zeal, was made up by the instigations of St. Augustine. History 
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seems to weep as she records the solemn conclusion :—‘ The 
principal actor in all these scenes was the celebrated Augustine, 
who by his writings, his counsels, and his admonitions, controlled 
nearly the whole African Church and the leading men of the 
country ’. [Mosheim Cent. V. Part 2, Chap. 5.] 

In a splendid eulogy on the mighty influence and genius of 
Augustine, the eloquent historian of Latin Christianity has truly 
said, ‘he stamped his image on all succeeding ages’. But one of 
the features of this image, be it forever remembered, was 
stamped on the annals of the Church in characters of blood, and 
in the grim terrors of the Inquisition. And this was owing, 
moreover, to the littleness and weakness of other churchmen, far 
more than to the greatness and glory of Augustine. Their ‘ feet 
were swift to shed blood’, not so much because the great Augus- 
tine had done so before them, as because the spirit, not of Christ, 
but of Cain, reigned in their mortal bodies, It is, perhaps, in 
the nature of things, only fitting and proper that St. Augustine 
should still be worshipped in the Church of Rome. But, as we 
shall still more fully see as we proceed, it is out of all character, 
that he should be revered as an authority, by any church, or 
Christian man, in whom the love of truth, and a sympathy with 
suffering humanity, has a name to live. 

The genius of Augustine was logical and metaphysical, rather 
than intuitive and moral; it was hard and cruel, rather than 
tender and considerate. Hence,by his bold and daring logic, 
which seemed neither to fear God nor to regard man, he converted 
the universe into a vast machine, which, by irresistible force, 
absurdly called irresistible grace, turns out a few saints, and dooms 
all the rest of mankind to eternal torments on account of sins they 
could not have possibly avoided. It was, as we shall presently 
see, in order to involve infants in this indescribably horrid doom, 
that he invented the dogma of ‘ original, or birth-sin’, and sup- 
ported it by a sophistry worthy of such a cause. 

We have said that Augustine was the first founder of Calvinism. 
But by this we mean only the offensive peculiarities of Calvinism, 
and not its glorious doctrines of grace. ‘The doctrine of ‘justifi- 
cation by faith only’, the great central light and glory of the 
Pauline scheme of salvation by grace, was wholly unknown to 
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Augustine. It can nowhere be found in his writings. On the 
contrary, he expressly teaches, that we obtain the ‘remission of 
our sins in the regeneration of baptism’. This is not all. In 
expounding the clause of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us’, he says: 
‘This applies not to those sins which are remitted in the regen- 
eration of baptism, but to those which, through the infirmity of 
our nature, we commit in daily life, for the healing of which the 
medicine’—is what? is faith in Christ? No: it is ‘almsgiving’, 
and ‘ fastings’, and ‘ prayers’! [Cont. Epist. Parm. L. 2, s. 20]. 

Behold, here, the germ of that most monstrous of all the mon- 
strous growths of the dark ages of the Church — the sale of 
indulgences! Almsgiving for the remission of sins! But, of 
course, the most meritorious of all our alms, are those given to 
the Pope, and therefore the surest way to obtain the forgiveness 
of our daily sins. Hence, in the form of almsgiving to St. Peter, 
or the Pope, the alms of the sinner procured for him, the pardon 
of his sins. For the remission of sins is, by the fathers, made 
the prerogative of the Church. .‘The dove’, says Augustine, 
‘remits sins’. ‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins through the 
Holy Church’, is Cyprian’s version of the Apostles’ creed on the 
forgiveness of sins. And this spiritual boon — the forgiveness of 
sins — was obtained of the Holy Church by almsgiving, i. e. by 
money paid into the coffers of the Church! 

Since writing the above, our eyes have lighted on the following 
passage in Wiggers:—‘Since therefore Augustine considered 
faith as an effect of grace, he must likewise have considered sal- 
vation, a consequence of faith, to be a gift of grace. 

‘ But we should be cautious of transferring, [as most Protestant 
writers most inconsiderately do,] the Lutheran doctrine of faith, 
to the Augustinian. This was unknown to him as well as to his 
whole age. Faith with him was the holding as true the pheno- 
mena of the life of Jesus. This needs no proof, since the whole 
of his writings declare it’. (p. 200.) 

We commend this passage to Dr. Hodge, and to his whole 
school, who are so fond of parading, and of boasting of the iden- 
tity of the Augustinian and the Pauline schemes of salvation by 
grace. They are as wide asunder as the poles, and as_ hostile as 
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Rome and Geneva. St. Augustine’s doctrine of justification is, in 
fact, the root of all the monstrous and horrible corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. On the contrary, the doctrine of justification, 
as held by St. Paul, is the very axe which Martin Luther laid at 
the root of all those disgusting corruptions. 

‘This needs no proof’, as Mr. Wiggers truly says, for any one 
acquainted with the writings of Augustine. But yet he proceeds 
to give the most abundant and overwhelming proof of its truth. 
After producing many such proofs, he concludes as follows :— 
‘Op. Imp. II. 165 Comp. C. Jul. II. 8. “God justifies the 
wicked ”, says he to him. ‘ By Jesus Christ, he spiritually heals 
the sick and resuscitates the dead”. De Nat. et Gr. 26. “ By 
justified, he therefore meant as much as rendered just ; from an 
ungodly, one is made a righteous person”. De Spir. et Lit. 
26. We are justified by the grace of God, that we are caused to 
be just (justi efficimur). Retractt. II. 33’. 

Thus, in all the writings of Augustine,.and especially in the 
Retractations, in which all his writings were reviewed by him, he 
most explicitly and emphatically taught the doctrine, that by jus- 
tification St. Paul meant inherent righteousness, or sanctification ; 
which, as every theologian knows, is the great fundamental, and 
all-corrupting heresy of the Romish Church. Behold, then, St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of ‘salvation by grace’. It stood forth then, 
in the fifth century, in direct opposition to St. Paul’s doctrine, as 
it stands forth now, after the decrees of the Council of Trent, in 
still fiercer hostility to the same doctrine; which Martin Luther 
was the first man to proclaim, with effect, in the ears of a fallen, 
corrupt, and enslaved Church. St. Augustine is a Romish 
saint, and, as we have already said, the great original founder of 
Romanism: Protestantism owes to him only the dark Calvinistic 
scheme of Predestination. All the great Calvins, and all the small 
Hodges, are welcome to all the glory, which they owe to the 
great Romish saint of, the fourth and fifth centuries. For our 
part, we thank him for neither branch of his double corruption 
of the glorious doctrine of St. Paul: neither for his Romish 
doctrine of justification, nor for his worse than Romish doctrine 
of reprobation. We resign all that glory to the enemies of our 
despised Methodism. 
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It- was at this point, as every one knows, that the great Augus- 
tinian monk, Martin Luther, began the war between truth and 
error, holiness and sin. As long as he sought the forgiveness of 
his sins by ‘almsgiving’, and ‘ fastings’, and ‘ prayers’, he found 
no rest or peace to his soul, but only an increase of his tears, and 
groans, and agonies of spirit. It was only when, ceasing to be a 
disciple of St. Augustine, he became a disciple of St. Paul, that he 
obtained, through faith in Christ alone, the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. It was only then, that he saw the mon- 
strous impiety of giving Peter’s Pence, in exchange for the pardon 
of sins; which had long since been purchased by the blood of the 
Lamb, and freely offered to all who would, without money and 
without price, accept it, by faith alone, as the gift of God. This 
is the glory of the Gospel, that the poorest beggar on earth may 
vbtain, merely through faith in Christ, ‘the great salvation’, 
which all the riches of the universe cannot purchase. But this 
glory was hid from the eyes of Augustine; or else most imper- 
fectly and indistinctly seen by him, not as it is in itself, but only 
as it is in the enfeebled, scattered rays that had struggled through 
the darkness of his superstitious age and mind. 

His doctrine of the atonement was, if possible, a still more de- 
plorable exhibition of human weakness and folly, than his doc- 
trine of justification itself. His theory of the atonement origin- 
ated with Origen, teward the close of the second century. It is as 
follows :—‘ Ever after the fall, the Devil had the whole human 
race’'in his power; he ruled over them, like a tyrant over his 
vassals, and employed them for his own purposes. Thus far 
they had the support of the Bible. But here they began to 
philosophize beyond what is written ; [and, like children playing 
with edge tools, they made wild work with the word of God, and 
sad havoc with all sound views of the atonement]. From this 
captivity [of the human race to the Devil] God might have rescued 
men, by the exercise of his omnipotence. But he was restrained 
by his justice from doing this with violence’. [Knapp, Vol. 2, 
Art. 10, § 114. See also Wiggers, p. 290.] 

Now mark, at this point, the first great fundamental error of 
the theory. It proceeds on the supposition, that the Devil was the 
rightful owner and possessor of all men; so that the Almighty 
2 
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himself could not rescue them from his grasp, without doing 
violence to his own justice. God owned them, it could not be 
denied, by the sacred rights of creation and preservation. How, 
then, did the Devil acquire his right, in opposition to the owner- 
ship of God? Evidently he acquired this right, if at all, by the 
envy and malice, the deception and lies, whereby he seduced our 
first parents to the fall and ruin of the race. A queer ground of 
right, certainly, in the enemy of all good, both in God and man, 
as over against the eternal and immutable claims of the Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor of mankind! But so the theory runs; 
and thence proceeds to develop itself as follows,—As the Devil 
held the right of ownership and possession to all men; so God 
could not dispossess him, or rescue the human race, without 
doing violence to his justice. Hence, He ‘offered Satan a 
ransom, in consideration of which he should release mankind. 
This ransom was the death of Christ, (a divine Being). In ac- 
cordance with this theory, Origen interpreted the text, Matt. 
xx. 28, “ He gave his life a ransom for men”, as denoting the 
ransom paid to the Devil, and not to God’. The offer was 
made. The bargain was struck. The Devil agreed to sell back 
to God, those whom he had sedueed and ruined ; and God agreed 
to purchase from the Devil, those whom he had created. But, 
in the execution of this contract of bargain and sale, the Devil 
did not proceed fairly. ‘ He wished fraudulently to retain Jesus, 
whom he considered only as the best and most pious man, under his 
own power, and so slew this innocent being. He was now, therefore, 
justly COMPELLED to liberate the human race’. Alas! who does 
not see, in all this impious twaddle, the low, defective, and feeble 
state of the moral sense among the so-called fathers of the 
Church? But the worst still remains to be seen. 

‘This theory’, says Dr. Knapp, ‘was first adopted by the 
Grecian Church, and especially by Origen [Comm. on Matt. xx. 
et alibi]; through whose influence it became prevalent, and was 
adopted at length by Basilius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Nestorius, and others. From the Greeks it was com- 
municated to the Latins, among whom it was first distinctly held 
by Ambrosius, and afterward by Augustine, through whose influ- 
ence it was rendered almost universal in the Latin Church, In 
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this church they endeavored to perfect the theory. Satan, they 
added, was deceived in the transaction ; for taking Jesus to be a 
mere man, and not knowing that he was also the Son of God, he 
was not able to retain even Azm, after he had slain him. And it 
was necessary for Christ to assume a human body, in order to 
deceive the Devil, as fishes are caught by baits’. 

Thus, this marvellous theory teaches that, as God could not 
rescue the human race by force without injustice, so he had re- 
course to fraud! The Devil contracted for the man Jesus, that 
he might slay his body, and so hold him forever ‘ under his own 
power’. The bait was fair and tempting. But, ‘in order to 
deceive the Devil’, there was concealed within this beautiful 
bait, a fatal hook,— the divine nature of the Son of God, by 
which the Devil was caught, and spoiled of his part of the con- 
tract. Thus, according to this theory, God beat the Devil at his 
own weapons, that is, lying, deception, and fraud. Whom have 
we, then, on the throne of the universe? The Father of lights, 
or a God that can outlie the father of lies himself? more tricky, 
more crafty, and more cunning than the ‘Old Serpent’, or the 
‘false worm’? Some one has said, ‘an honest God is the 
noblest work of man’. It is certain, that the jesuits of the first 
centuries of the Church, were then perfectly satisfied with their 
theory of the atonement, when it placed a great Jesuit on the 
throne of the universe. St. Augustine, the greatest of all the 
fathers of the Church, did more than any other jesuit of the time, 
to stamp his own image, not only ‘on all succeeding ages’, but 
on the character of God itself. 

This monstrous theory, it is marvellous to relate, prevailed in 
the Church for ten centuries. It ‘occurs frequently’, says 
Knapp, ‘ in the writings of Leo the Great’, the infallible pope ! 
‘So prevalent was this theory’, he continues, ‘in the Latin 
Church before the twelfth century, that Abelard declares, 
Omnes doctores nostri post Apostoles, in hoc conveniunt; and 
Bernard of Clairvaux was so firmly persuaded of its truth as to 
declare that Abelard, who held that the Devil never possessed in 
a literal sense such power [or right] as was ascribed to him, 
ought rather to be chastised with rods, than reasoned with’. 

The great fundamental vice of the above theory, considered as 
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a question of science, was one of method. It was not derived 
from an inductive study of the Scriptures. On the contrary, it 
was formed by applying the deductive method to a single word, 
namely, the term ransom. But the word which, more than any 
other in the Scriptures, is applied to the death of Christ, describes 
it as a sacrifice for sin. All the sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
especially all the offerings in Leviticus, were, as every one knows, 
but so many types of the one offering or sacrifice of Christ upon 
the cross. Now all these sacrifices were offered, not to the Devil, 
but to God. Accordingly we read in the New Testament of ‘the 
blood of Christ’, the one and only true ransom or sacrifice for 
sin, ‘ who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God’, not to the Devil [Heb. ix. 14]. Now, if upon the 
theory deduced from the one isolated word ransom, we only let 
in a little light from other portions of Scripture, it will'show that 
theory with its face unveiled. It will show that, according to 
that theory, the Son of God was offered, by the eternal God him- 
self, not as a sacrifice, or satisfaction, to make good the honor and 
glory of his violated law, but as a sacrifice to propitiate and 
secure the favor of the Devil. If the authors of this theory had 
only considered two words of holy writ, instead of confining their 
attention exclusively to one, it would have been impossible even 
for them to eonstruct so monstrous an explanation, or rationale, of 
the atonement. But in the then infantile state of the Church, 
theories were formed, not by the inductive study of the Bible, but 
by the application of deductive logic to a single word, or to a very 
partial view of its contents. This false method was, indeed, the 
great vice of the age in all departments of human thought, 
whether in science, or philosophy, or religion. 

It was by this same deductive method, applied in the same 
reckless way, that Augustine constructed his theory of predestina- 
tion, in order to explain the origin and existence of sin. He 
just reasoned downward, or deductively, from a single attribute of 
God — the divine omnipotence — and reached the awful conclu- 
sion, that it was the eternal design or purpose of God to save only 
a small portion of mankind. By this narrow method, he not 
only shut out all the light of all the other attributes of God — 
even his eternal wisdom, justice, and goodness — but he involved 
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them in clouds and darkness more intolerable than the gloom of 
the Pit. His followers make a great boast of their devotion to 
the Scriptures. But he did not derive his awful doctrine from 
the Scriptures at all. On the-contrary, he derived it by deductive 
reasoning from one of the attributes of God, in abstracto, to the 
exclusion of all of his other attributes. And it was only after 
he had thus constructed his narrow and exclusive theory, by 
deductive logic, that he searched the Scriptures, in order to prove 
and establish the awful conclusions to which this false method 
had conducted him. Thus, instead of deriving his theory of 
predestination from the Scriptures, he imported that theory into 
the Scriptures themselves, and thereby caused it to corrupt the 
pure light of God’s eternal word, so as to hide the glory of God 
and the beauty of his universe behind the clouds and darkness 
of a false philosophy.’ 

Even in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, the views of 
Augustine are not always sound. His attempts to illustrate this 
adorable mystery are always puerile; and they sometimes lapse 
into downright heresy. The only instance in which Calvin has 
ventured to censure Augustine, is, so far as we know, in relation 
to his views of the Trinity. He says:—‘ That speculation of 
Augustine is far from being solid, that the soul is a mirror of the 
Trinity, because it contains understanding, will, and memory’ 
[Institutes, vol. 1, book 1, chap. 15]; a heresy long before 
condemned under the name of Sabellianism. This has surprised 
us the more; because Sabellianism was a heresy of the third 
century, while Augustine lived in the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
that is, from A. D. 354 to A. D. 430. 

As we have already seen, it is the verdict of history, that all 
the fathers of the Church, not even excepting Augustine, held 
‘ that to deceive and lie is a virtue when religion can be promoted 
by it’. The historian adds :—‘ If some inquisitive person were 
to examine the conduct and the writings of the greatest and most 

1 This is a great theme. We have, in passing, only glanced at it here. We 
shall seize an early opportunity — perhaps in this number of our Review — 
to do it grees justice. We can show, that the view of the Augustinian 
theory of predestination above presented, admits of the fullest historical 
illustration, proof, and confirmation; and is, in fact, whether historically, 


or logically, or philosophically, or Scripturally considered, one of the most 
monstrous of all the abortions of night and darkness. 
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pious teachers of this century [the fourth], I fear he would find 


nearly all of them infected with this leprosy. 


T cannot except 


Ambrose, nor Hilary, nor Augustine, nor Gregory Nazianzen, 


nor Jerome’. 


He does not seem to have been aware, that this 


very examination had been made, by a man of great learning and 
ability, and that his ‘fear’ had been abundantly confirmed by the 


results of the investigation. 


‘On the Right Use of the Fathers’. 

This learned author has shown, that it is exceedingly difficult, 
and often impossible, to gather the veal opinions of the fathers 
from their writings, even from their Commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures and their Homilies, because they deemed it ‘a virtue 
to deceive and lie’, in order to promote the interests of religion 
How, then, can we expect to find them sin- 


or of the Church. 
cere and truthful when engaged in controversy ? 


We allude to the work of Daillé 


One of the 


chapters of M. Daillé’s treatise bears the following ominous 
title: —‘The Fathers frequently conceal their own private 
opinions, and say what they did not believe, either in reporting 
the opinions of others, without naming them, as in their Com- 
mentaries ; or disputing with an adversary, where they make use 
of what they are able, [for the sake of victory]; or accommodating 
themselves to their auditory, as may be observed in their Homi- 
lies’. [Book 1, chap. 6.] 

That such is the character of the fathers, as displayed in their 
writings, M. Daillé has established, not only by numerous proofs 
and illustrations drawn from those writings, but also by the con- 


fessions of the fathers themselves. 


The cause is not one for trial ; 


inasmuch as the accused parties have themselves put in the plea 


of ‘guilty’. 


In regard to their controversial writings, in particular, they 
plead ‘ guilty’ to the charge of untruthfulness. 
was’, says M. Daillé, ‘that in this kind of writing it was lawful 
to make use of anything that might advance their cause, although 
it were otherwise light and trivial, or perhaps also contrary to 
what themselves believed ; and so, on the other side, to conceal 


and reject whatsoever might prejudice their cause, though other- 
wise true and allowable. 


‘Now that this observation may not seem strange and in- 


‘ Their opinion 
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credible, as coming out of my mouth, let us hear what the 
fathers themselves say in this particular. And first let us hear 
Jerome, who was the greatest critic of them all; and who, by 
often exercising the strength of his admirable wit, both by him- 
self and with others, has observed more respecting the style, 
method, natural disposition, and opinions of the fathers, than 
any other. 

‘We have learned together’, (says he, writing to Pammachius,) 
‘that there are divers sorts of discourse ; and among the rest, that 
it is one thing to write yupvactixws (by way of disputation,) and 
another thing to write dvyzatixzws (by way of instruction.) In 
the former of these the disputes are free and discursive; where, 
in answering an adversary, and proposing one thing one time, 
and another time another, a man argues as he pleases ; speaking 
one thing and doing another ; showing bread (as it is in the pro- 
verb,) and holding a stone in his hand. Whereas, in the second 
kind, an open front, and, if I may so speak, ingenuousness are 
required. It is one thing to make inquiries, and another to de- 
fine: in the one we must fight, in the other we must teach. Thou 
seest me in a combat, and in peril of my life ; and dost thou come 
with thy grave instructions like some reverend schoolmaster ? 
“Do not wound by stealth, and from whence thou art-least ex- 
pected ; let thy sword strike directly ; it is a shame for thee to 
wound thy enemy by guile and not by strength”: as if it were 
not a piece of the greatest mastery in fighting to threaten one 
part, but hit another. I beseech you read Demosthenes, read 
Tully: and lest perhaps you should refuse orators whose profes- 
sion it is to propose things rather probable than true, read Plato, 
Theophrastus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and others ; who, springing 
all from Socrates’ fountain, as so many rivulets, ran several ways: 
what can you find in them that is clear and open? what word in 
them but hath its design? and what design, but of victory only ? 
Origen,” Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, have written largely 
against Celsus and Porphyry. Only observe what manner of 
arguments, and what slippery problems they made use of, for 
subverting those works which had been wrought by the spirit of 
the devil: and how, on being sometimes forced to speak, they 
alleged against the Gentiles, not that which they believed, but 
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that which was most necessary to be said. I shall not here speak 
anything of the Latin writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Minncius, 
Victorinus, Lactantius, and Hilary, lest I might seem rather to 
accuse others, than to defend myself ”. 

‘Thus Jerome. As for that which he afterwards adds, respect- 
ing Paul, whom he believes to have practised the very same arts, 
this is no proper place to examine either the truth or the use of 
this opinion of his: as our purpose is here to treat of the fathers 
only. Now you see that he testifies clearly, that they were wont, 
in their disputations, sometimes to say one thing, and believe 
another ; to show us bread, and keep a stone in their hand; to 
threaten one part, and to hit another; and that they were some- 
times constrained to fit their words, not to their own proper 
thoughts, but to the present necessity. The very same thing is 
confessed also by Athanasius, speaking of Dionysius Alexandrinus, 
as noticed before; namely, that he wrote, not simply and plainly, 
as giving us an account of his own belief, but that he was moved, 
and as it were, forced to speak as he did, by reason of the occa- 
sion, and of the person he disputed against. 

‘The same account does Basil give of Gregorius Neocesariensis ; 
answering for him with this distinction, “That he spake not 
in that place dogmatically, but only by way of economy or dispen- 
sation”: Taxar otxo vopray ypagopsva, by this term is meant, that 
a man keeps to himself what he believes, and proposes some 
other thing lying wide of his own opinion, either this way, or 
that way; being induced so to do from some particular con- 
siderations. 

‘As we sometimes see that the water ascends, being forced to 
mount up to fill some space, which otherwise would remain void— 
you will not, I hope, conclude from hence, that this is its natural 
and ordinary motion—in like manner was it with the fathers; 
who, being sometimes harassed and hard driven to it in disputa- 
tion, in order to avoid, so to speak, some certain ‘vacuum 
which they were afraid of, sometimes left their natural motion, 
and their proper sense and opinion, and took up some other con- 
trary one, according to the necessity of the occasion. Indeed, 
though Jerome had not noticed it, the fact would evidently 
enough have appeared from their writings. Otherwise, how 
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could any one possibly have believed that they could have 
spoken so differently as they have done in so many particulars, 
blowing hot and cold with one and the same mouth? How 
could they possibly have delivered so many things contrary 
either to reason, or to the Scriptures, or to the fathers? “ For”, 
[as the same Jerome says,] “ who is so very a blockhead, and so 
ignorant in the art of writing, as to praise and condemn one and 
the same thing; pul] down what he had built, and build what 
he had pulled down?” Now the fathers are often observed to 
have done this very thing. We are therefore to conclude, that 
they have been forced to it, out of some special design ; and that 
they did it, as they used to speak, by economy, or particular dis- 
pensation ; seeing that it is evident that the greatest part of them 
were very able men’. 

This extract, though long and very much to the purpose, gives 
but a feeble idea of the untruthfulness of the fathers in their 
contests with adversaries. The suggestio falsi, as well as the sup- 
pressio veri, are among the most ordinary weapons of their war- 
fare. They advanced positions which they did not believe to be 
true, and advocated others which they believed to be false, as the 
means of success in their controversies. Disgraceful as were these 
arts of disputation, or tricks of controversy, we shall now pro- 
ceed to show, that Augustine used them in his controversy with 
Pelagius on the subject of ‘ original sin’. In this famous con- 
troversy, he insisted that original concupiscence, or native de- 
pravity, is really sin, and as such deserves punishment. It was 
on this ground that he fought the great battle in favor of original 
sin, and then, after the battle was won, and his dogma was estab- 
lished for that and all succeeding ages of the Church, he most 
explicitly repudiated that very ground itself as false. Both of 
these positions, we shall now proceed to establish. 

History has shown us, in-the person of Augustine, how the 
extremes of human greatness, and the extremes of human weak- 
ness, may be united in one and the same character. In his very 
greatest work — The City of God — he now soars aloft like an 
eagle in the serene heights of heavenly truth, and anon he gropes, 
like a worm of the dust, amid the blind credulities and super- 
stitions of earth. His eagle spirit, and its sublime achievements, 
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have been more than sufficiently celebrated by ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. But no writer, so far as we know, has ever yet done full 
justice to that littleness of soul, and its logical puerilities, which 
culminated in his views of original sin. It is upon this feature 
of his character, that our present purpose requires us to say a few 
words. 

If there ever was an instance, in which a student of the Scrip- 
tures, whether a father or a child of the Church, should have dis- 
credited a silly tradition, it was the saying that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved ‘ should not die’. It is written, ‘Then went 
this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple shall 
not die: yet Jesus said Not unto him, He shall not die ; but, If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ [John xxi. 
33]. In spite of this express denial, however, the saying still 
went abroad, and the tradition prevailed in the Church, that the 


apostle John should never die. We cannot express the amaze- 


ment with which we learned, for the first time, that the great 
Augustine believed, not only in the tradition, but also in its 
fulfilment, and that, too, after St. John had actually died and 
been buried. It is seriously related by St. Augustine, from the 
report, as he says, of credible persons, ‘ that at Ephesus, where St. 
John, the Apostle, lay buried, he was not believed to be dead, 
but to be sleeping only in the grave, which he had provided for 
himself, till our Lord’s second coming: in proof of which, they 
affirmed, that the earth, under which he lay, was seen to heave 
up and down perpetually, in conformity to the motion of his 
body, in the act of breathing’ [Augustine, in loc. Oper. T. 3, pp. 
819-820]. Could any conceit have been more childish, or any 
superstition more ridiculous? If Augustine believed it himself, 
he must have been inconceivably silly in his credulity ; and if 
he did not believe it, he must have been dishonest in pandering 
to the credulity of others. In the one case, he was a ‘blind 
leader of the blind’; in the other, he was, with his eyes open, a will- 
ing instrument of the father of lies. In either case, he acted in the 
character, not of a father of the Church of Christ, but of a dupe 
of the Devil. The only apology that can be offered for him is, 
that, living in a dark and ignorant age, he had learned from the 
Republic of Plato, his master in philosophy, and not from the 
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Good Shepherd, that it.is proper to ‘deceive and lie’ for the 
benefit of the people; or else that he himself had not risen above 
the dreadful moral darkness of the times. 

We have seen it urged, that a man, endowed with the sublime 
genius of an Augustine, could not have really held, or inculcated, 
the absurd dogma of baptismal regeneration. But this is to 
reason, not from facts, but from fancies merely. In point of fact, 
his teaching, in regard to the miraculous or magical virtues of 
water baptism, transcended the ordinary superstition of baptismal 
regeneration. In The City of God, for instance, he tells the 
following story :—‘ In the same city of Carthage lived Innocentia, 
a very devout woman of the highest rank in the state. She had 
cancer in one of her breasts, a disease which, as physicians say, 
is incurable. Ordinarily, therefore, they either amputate, and 
so separate from the body the member on which the disease has 
seized, or, that the patient’s life may be prolonged a little, 
though death is inevitable even if somewhat delayed, they 
abandon all remedies, following, as they say, the advice of 
Hippocrates. This the lady we speak of had been advised to by 
a skilful physician, who was intimate with her family, and she 
betook herself to God alone by -prayer. On the approach of 
Easter, she was instructed in a dream to wait for the first woman 
that came out from the baptistry after being baptized, and to 
ask her to make the sign of Christ upon her sore. She did so, 
and was immediately cured. The physician who had advised 
her to apply no remedy if she wished to live a little longer, 
when he had examined her after this, and found that she who, 
on his former examination, was afflicted with that disease was 
now perfectly cured, eagerly asked her what remedy she had 
used, anxious, as we may well believe, to discover the drug 
which should defeat the decision of Hippocrates. But when she 
told him what had happened, he is said to have replied, with 
religious politeness, though with a contemptuous tone, and an 
expression which made her fear that he would utter some blasphemy 
against Christ, “I thought you would make some great dis- 
covery to me”.’ Such was the silly story, related as unques- 
tionably true, by the great father ; and such, too, was its inevit- 
able effect upon every man who had not lost his senses. 
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This thing was done in a corner; as we learn from Augustine 
himself. ‘When, therefore’, he says, ‘I heard this, I was 
extremely indignant that so great a miracle, wrought in that 
well-known city, and on a person who was certainly not obscure, 
should not be divulged, and I considered she should be spoken 
to, if not reprimanded on this score. And when she replied to 
me that she had not kept silence on the subject, I asked the 
women with whom she was best acquainted whether they had 
ever heard of this before. They told me they knew nothing of 
it. “See”, I said, “ what your not keeping silence amounts to, 
since not even those who are so familiar with you knew of it”, 
And as I had only briefly heard the story, I made her tell how 
the whole thing happened, from beginning to end, while the other 
women listened in great astonishment, and glorified God’. 

Now, according to St. Augustine himself, the woman Innocentia 
evidently lied ; for, although she declared she had not kept silent 
on the subject of the wonderful miracle, no one, not even those 
most familiar with her, had ever heard of it before. He therefore 
made her tell the whole story, from beginning to end, ‘ while the 
other women listened in great astonishment and glorified God’. It 
is evident, then, that although Augustine did not believe the 
story of the woman, with respect to her not having kept silence, 
he believed her story about the miracle ; or at least ‘ he made her 
tell’ it, to the ‘great astonishment’ of ‘the other women’, and 
the glory of God! Was not the great Augustine, then, the great 
miracle-monger of the fifth century ? 

We must pass over, for the sake of brevity, certain other great 
miracles, in which diseases were cured, and devils were cast out, 
by the wonder-working waters of baptism, and also by ‘some 
holy earth’ which had been brought all the way from Jerusalem, 
and, by the consent of Augustine, buried in a ‘spot’ that ‘should 
be made a place of prayer where Christians might assemble for the 
worship of God’ . . . ‘ When he [a paralytic] had been brought 
there [%. e. to the holy spot where the holy dirt was buried] he 
prayed, and forthwith went away on his feet perfectly cured’ 
[City of God, book 22, p. 491]. Such virtue is there, if we 
may believe the great saint of the fourth and fifth centuries, in 
holy dirt! But if dirt can work such wonderful miracles, what 
may we not expect from the relics of the saints? Let us see. 
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‘When the bishop Projectus’, continues Augustine, ‘ was 
bringing the relics of the most glorious martyr Stephen to the 
waters of Tibilis, a great concourse of people came to meet him 
at the shrine. There a blind woman entreated that she might 
be led to the bishop who was carrying the relics. He gave her 
the flowers he was carrying. She took them, applied them to her 
eyes, and forthwith saw. Those who were present were astounded , 
while she, with every expression of joy, preceded them, pursuing 
her way without further need of a guide. 

‘Lucillus, Bishop of Sinita, in the neighborhood of the colonial 
town of Hippo, was carrying in procession some relics of the 
same martyr, which had been deposited in the castle of Sinita. 
A fistula under which he had long labored, and which his private 
physician was watching an opportunity to cut, was suddenly 
cured by the mere carrying of that sacred fardel —at least, after- 
wards there was no trace of it in his body. 

‘ Eucharius, a Spanish priest, residing at Calama, was for a 
long time a sufferer from stone. By the relics of the same mar- 
_tyr, which Bishop Posideus brought him, he was cured. A fter- 
wards the same priest, sinking under another disease, was already 
dead, and already they were binding his hands. By the succor 
of the same martyr he was raised to life, the priest’s cloak having 
been brought from the oratory and laid upon the corpse’ 

‘Audurus is the name of an estate, where there is a church that 
contains a memorial shrine of the martyr Stephen. It happened, 
that as a little boy was playing in the court, the oxen drawing a 
wagon went out of the track and crushed him with the wheel, so 
that immediately he seemed at his last gasp. His mother 
snatched him up, and laid him on the shrine, and not only did he 
revive, but also appeared uninjured. 

‘A religious female, who lived at Caspalium, a neighboring 
estate, when she was so ill as to be despaired of, had had her 
dress brought to this shrine, but before it was brought back, she 
was gone. However, her parents wrapped her corpse in the 
dress, and, her breath returning, she became quite well. 

‘At Hippo a Syrian called Bassus was praying at the relics of 
the same martyr for his daughter, who was dangerously ill. He 
too had brought her dress with him to the shrine. But, as 
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he prayed, behold, his servants ran from the house to tell him 
she was dead. His friends, however, intercepted them, and for- 
bade them to tell him, lest he should bewail her in public. And 
when he had returned to his house, which was already ringing 
with the lamentations of his family, and had thrown on his 
daughter’s body the dress he was carrying, she was restored to 
life. 

‘ There, tuo, the son of a man, Irenaeus, one of our tax-gatherers, 
took ill and died. And while his body was lying lifeless, and 
the last rites were being prepared, amidst the weeping and 
mourning of all, one of the friends who were consoling the 
father suggested that the body should be anointed with the oil 
of the same martyr. It was done, and he revived. 

‘ Likewise Eleusimus, a man of tribunician rank among us, laid 
his infant son, who had died, on the shrine of the martyr, which 
is in the suburb where he lived, and, after prayer, which he 
poured out there with many tears, he took up his child alive, 

‘What am I to do? I am so pressed by the promise of 
finishing this work, that I cannot record all the miracles I 
know; and doubtless several of our adherents, when they read 
what I have narrated, will regret that I have omitted so many 
which they, as well as I, certainly know. Even now I beg these 
persons to excuse me, and to consider how long it would take 
me to relate all those miracles, which the necessity of finishing 
the work I have undertaken forces me to omit. For were I to 
be silent of all others, and to record exclusively the miracles of 
healing which were wrought in the district of Calama and of 
Hippo by means of this martyr—I mean the most glorious 
Stephen—they would fill many volumes; and yet all even of 
these could not be collected, but only those of which narratives 
have been written for public recital’ [Vol. 2, Book 22, pp. 
492-495]. What virtue there is in bones! If we may believe 
St. Augustine, the bones of St. Stephen, after they had been for 
centuries buried, wrought more miracles, than did Christ and all 
his Apostles. 

Thus, in fact, the greatest of all the fathers of the primitive 
Church, included in the last book, or division, of his description 
of the glorious City of God, the gloomy cave of superstition, 
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filled with a vast multitude of lying wonders, with just enough 
of light to ‘render the darkness visible’. And ‘the Catholic 
Church’, (as it has ever since his day been called,) has never 
since failed to construct, either beneath or beside her altars, 
similar caves of superstitious darkness and delusions. She has, 
even down to this day, her holy relics of saints, her holy water, 
and her holy dirt, by which miracles are wrought, and miracle- 
mongers delighted. The story is still told, as it was in the time 
of Augustine, by one lying woman, or man, ‘ while the other 
women listen in great astonishment’, But God is not now, and 
he never has been, glorified by these works of the great Deceiver. 
Behold, then, another ugly feature of the image, which the great 
Saint has ‘stamped upon all succeeding ages’ ! 

But it was in controversy, especially, that Augustine excelled 
all the great fathers of the Church. And it was in his great 
debate with Pelagius, that he excelled even himself in contro- 
versy, and established, for all succeeding ages, his hideous dogma 
of original sin. How this was done, or by what means, may be 


_very clearly shown, by simply following the progress of the con- 


troversy, and marking the several steps or stages in the forma- 
tion of Augustine’s doctrine. 

Augustine was always acute in his distinctions, and clear in his 
reasonings, whenever his great mind was permitted to have fair 
play. But he was far—very far—from being a freeman in 
mind. The age in which he lived imposed shackles on the ex- 
ercise of his intellectual powers. There was not an absurd con- 
ceit, or custom, or even misapplied phrase, which had received 
the sanction of ‘ the Catholic Church ’, that all the doctors of the 
age, whether great or small, did not feel bound to defend. 
Hence, it was a descending, not an ascending, age of the Church : 
a deformatory, and not a reformatory, period of the Church, 
during which her annals continued to grow darker and darker 
beneath the ever-thickening mists of error, superstition, and 
idolatry. Tradition was more highly honored than truth, and 
the glory of “the Church, already deformed by the leaven of cor- 
ruption, was placed before the immaculate glory of Christ. The 
absurd conceit of the Church, with which we are at present con- 
cerned, is that which related to the subject of infant baptism. 
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This conceit is very clearly exhibited in the work of Wall on 
‘Infant Baptism’, and in that of Wiggers on ‘ Augustinism and 
Pelagianism’, as well as in various other works of justly 
celebrated authors. 

It was then universally believed, that in order to preserve the 
integrity of the ‘one baptism’, it must possess the same form 
both for infants and for adults, and be administered in precisely 
the same words to both classes of persons. ‘ We profess’, says 
the Pelagian Ccelestius, ‘that according to the rule of the 
Catholic Church and by the import of the Gospel, children 
ought to be baptized for the forgiveness of sins, because the Lord 
has decided [John iii. 5] that the kingdom can be given only 
to the baptized. . . . This confession is necessary, that we may 
not seem to adopt different sorts of baptism’ [Wiggers, p. 63]. 
Again, he says, ‘I protest that I hold no otherwise than that this 
mystery, baptism, should be administered at every age in the same 
words in which it was instituted, without being changed by 
variety of circumstances’, &c. [Ibid.] In this he agrees with 
Augustine, who, as is well known, was a great stickler for the 
unity of the ‘one baptism’, as consisting in the same form, and 
in the use of the same words [See also Wall, vol. 1, pp. 261, 
262, 273, 280, 290]. Thus, both sides sought to preserve the 
‘one baptism’, not by observing the real spirit, or sense, or sub- 
stance of the rite, but only its external form and language. 
These must be made uniform in all cases, and at all events, even 
to the most minute particular ; however this might cause a de- 
parture from the nature of things, or a regard for truth. 

Hence arose the use of sponsors in the case of the baptism of 
infants. There is not one particle of authority, either from reve- 
lation or reason, in favor of such a usage or custom of the 
Church. But this was no reason, it seems, why the greatest of 
all the fathers should not undertake its defence; though he was 
sadly trammelled by the difficulty, not to say desperateness, of 
the cause. 

Repentance and faith are, in the case of adults, the conditions, 
or prerequisites to baptism. But since infants, by ‘reason of 
their tender age’, cannot repent and believe, what is to be done? 
Why, in order to preserve the ‘one baptism’, by making it the 
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same for all ages, a factitious repentance and faith must be manu- 
factured for infants! For this purpose, the use of sponsors 
became necessary ; and the defence of this usage, or custom, taxed 
and confounded all the ingenuity of Augustine. 

He first defended the use of sponsors on the ground, that as 
infants sinned in another (¢. e. Adam), so they should repent and 
believe in another, namely, in their sponsors. ‘ As infants, the 
subjects of baptism, could not enter into any engagements them- 
selves, an engagement was made for them by their godfathers and 
godmothers, according to the principle of Augustine: credit in 
altero, qui peccavit in altero’. [Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, 
vol. 2, p. 83.] 

Most truly, if it was just in God to condemn us for the sin of 
another, it was most suitable to his goodness and mercy, that he 
should forgive such sin on the faith and repentance of another. 
But here, we ask, is not the whole thing absurd; both the con- 
demnation and the forgiveness? Where, in the whole volume 
of inspiration, have we one word in favor of the pardon of one 


‘person, on the condition of faith and repentance in another? 


The notion is, indeed, of human origin; and is.a piece of that 
Popery, which has been very justly defined as ‘the doing of re- 
ligion by proxy’. 

This superstition was carried one step farther during the dark 
ages. As no one, according to Popery, could possibly be saved 
without baptism, the question arose, What is to be done in casea 
man should die without the benefit of the soul-saving rite? 
Why, the dead man was asked if he repented and believed, and 
alive man, hid under his bed for the purpose, answered, He 
does! Whereupon, the corpse of the dead man was baptized, for 
the salvation of his soul! We smile at the monstrous supersti- 
tion; and deem it worthy only of the dark ages. But it will, 
perhaps, appear equally pleasant in the eyes of wiser posterity, 
when they are told that, in this enlightened nineteenth century, 
it was the custom to ask a similar question of infants, as uncon- 
scious of the transaction as any dead man could possibly be, and 
to receive a similar answer from their sponsors. Such, and so 


‘ wonderful is the blinding influence of custom in this poor, un- 


thinking world of ours! 
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Since the time of Augustine, the question and answer in the 
case of sponsors have undergone various changes, in order to make 
them appear as little absurd as possible. But even yet no one, 
whether high-church or low-church, is fully satisfied with the 
use of sponsors, or with the form of the question and answer; 
except those who, without bestowing one thought on the subject, 
have blindly followed the blind custom. 

‘In Augustine’s time the sponsors were asked, “ Does this 
child believe in God? Does he turn to God?” and they answered, 
“He does”. Upon which the worthy Bishop of Rome inquires, 
“ How can it be said with truth that an infant believes, and re- 
pents, &c., when he has no thought or sense about such things?” 
And the only answer that Augustine gives him is, “ That the 
infant is said to believe, because he receives the sacrament of 
faith and conversion. As the sacrament of the body of Christ is 
in a certain manner called his body, so the sacrament of faith is 
called faith ; and he who has this sacrament, therefore, has faith ; 
and consequently, an infant coming to be baptized may be said 
to have faith or to believe, because these questions and answers 
are a part of the sacrament of faith”.’ Such was the inquiry of 
the Pope, before he had learned that he himself was infallible; 
*and such was the ineffable twaddle of his teacher, the very 
greatest doctor of the fifth century! The child may be said to 
have faith, when he comes to the sacrament of faith ; which may 
be called faith, just as the sacrament of Christ’s body is called 
his body! But, in truth and in deed, the sacrament of faith is 
no more faith in the child, than the sacrament of Christ’s body 
is his body in the popish nonsense of transubstantiation. 

Admirable logic! The child may be said to have faith, 
because he has the sacrament of faith, which may be called faith! 
But, after all, this does not give him faith, ‘the prerequisite to 
baptism’; it only gives him the sacrament of faith under a new 
name. All that the learned jargon of Augustine, then, amounts to 
is this, and to this only, If the child has the sacrament of faith, 
he has the sacrament faith! If he has the sacrament of faith, he 
has the sacrament of faith, which may be called faith! Surely, 
no man ever needed sponsors to tell him this, or to confirm so 
obvious a truism. Indeed, if any one has a thing, he certainly 
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has it, though all the sponsors or witnesses in the world should 
swear to the contrary. 

Such was the prelude to the great debate between Augustine 
and Pelagius on the subject of infant baptism. It is worthy of 
all that follows. There was not then, nor at any previous time, 
any controversy respecting the apostolic origin of infant baptism. 
The fact of its apostolic, or divine, origin was universally 
received. The controversy arose in regard to the effects of infant 
baptism; whence it continued to deepen and to widen until it 
became, in its course, the greatest of all the controversies which 
have ever agitated the Church in regard to the doctrine of man. 

Both parties agreed, that if an infant were not baptized, it 
would be excluded from the kingdom of God ; and justified this 
dogma by an appeal to John iii. v. But, while both parties 
agreed in excluding unbaptized infants from the kingdom of God, 
they differed as to what would become of them. The Pelagians 
contended, that they would be saved, somewhere outside ‘the 
kingdom of God’; and so enjoy ‘the blessings of eternal life’. 

’ The Augustinians, on the contrary, insisted that they would be 
cast into the outer darkness, into ‘ the fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels’. This denial of the damnation of unbaptized 
infants, which was condemned as a heresy by the third Council 
of Ephesus A. D. 431, is now all but universally deemed ortho- 
dox ; while the opposite dogma of Augustine, which was then 
pronounced orthodox, is now as universally considered a heresy, 

It was in perfect keeping with the high-church, sacramentarian 
views of Augustine, that unbaptized infants should be damned. 
A few high-church fanatics still hold the same dogma. 

For what cause, demanded Pelagius and his followers, were 
they doomed to so severe a fate? Was it merely because their 
parents had failed to have them baptized? If so, is not God 
unjust and cruel, who consigns all unbaptized infants to the 
eternal horrors of the second death? Augustine flinched, but he 
did not surrender, even under the fire of such unanswerable, and 
consuming questions. 

In the words of Wiggers:—‘If baptism is the absolute con- 
dition of pardon and salvation, [as Augustine contended it was], 

it follows that the unbaptized cannot be saved, nor escape the 
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punishment of the future world. Hence all Christian children, 
dying before baptism, as well as the heathen, even those most 
highly valued for their virtues, must be eternally doomed. 

‘ This inference is of such a kind that every other part of his 
whole system ought to have been given up, simply to avoid a 
consequence so strikingly severe and so injurious to the justice of 
God. But Augustine was, on the one hand, far too obstinate to 
renounce his position of the absolute necessity of baptism to sal- 
vation, and on the other, far too consistent to deny any conclusion 
which necessarily flowed from that position. And if this conse- 
quence was not adduced by the Pelagians against the soundness 
of his view of the object of infant baptism, he himself recog- 
nized it. For a while, it may have pained him to admit the 
damnation of all Christian children, as he shows in several 
passages of his writings. For example, he says (De Pec. Mer. 1, 
16), we may justly conclude that infants dying without baptism, 
will be in the mildest punishment (in mitissima damnatione) ; and 
(Ep. 186 c. 8) they will be punished more lightly (tolerabilius) 
than those who have committed sins of their own. Still he says 
(De. Pec. Mer. 1, 28), in opposition to the eternal life of the 
Pelagians, “ there is no middle place, so that he who is not with 
Christ, must be with the devil”. He says (iii. 4), “as nothing 
else is done for children in baptism but their being incorporated 
into the church, that is, connected with the body and members 
of Christ, it follows, that when this is not done for them, they 
belong to perdition”; and according to the above passage from 
Ep. 186, they will be punished with eternal death’. 

‘For a while’, it is truly said, ‘it pained him to admit the 
damnation of all Christian children, as he shows in several 
passages of his writings’. His dark faith required some addi- 
tional prop and support. Hence, he maintains [De Anima 
iv. 11] that infants are doomed to eternal misery, not merely for 
the loss of baptism, but for ‘ original sin’. Thus, in the exi- 
gencies of the controversy with Pelagius, he substituted for the 
doctrine of the ‘natural depravity of mankind’, entertained by 
all the earlier fathers of the Church, the dogma of ‘ original sin’, 
which they were careful to reject and repudiate. It was for this 
sin, that they deserved ‘God’s wrath and damnation ’. 
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In his treatise, ‘De Peccatorum meritis et remissione’, which, 
as he says, he was ‘compelled to write against the new heresy of 
Pelagius’, we see the logical genesis of his dogma of original 
sin. It is as follows:—Unless infants receive the benefit of the 
sacrament of baptism they must be damned. But damned they 
cannot be without sin. Hence, since they have no sin of their 
own [‘in vita propria”] it is necessary for us to credit them 
with original sin— however mysterious and unintelligible this 
use of the term sin. It is only necessary to state this argument, 
in order to show how the dogma of ‘ original sin’ arose in the 
thought of Augustine. The fiction of the efficacy of baptism, as 
absolutely indispensable to salvation in all cases, is made the 
basis of the monstrous conclusion, that unbaptized infants must 
suffer the doom of the devil and his angels; and this monstrous 
conclusion again requires, for its support, the dogma that the de- 
praved nature inherited by infants, though resulting from no 
fault or choice of their own, is a hell-deserving sin. It may be 
called sin, it is true; and this fact was sufficient to satisfy the 
- conscience of the great controversialist of the fifth century. But 
this did not make it sin. Nay, as we shall now proceed to show, 
Augustine himself did not really believe it to be sin. 

This is proved by the following extract :—‘ He remarked, in 
regard to concupiscence, that “this, though called sin, is not so 
called because it is itself sin, but because it is produced by sin ; 
just as writing is called the hand of some one, because the hand 
produced it. But sins are what are unlawfully done, said, or 
thought, according to fleshly concupiscence, or ignorance ; which, 
when transacted, hold the persons guilty, if not forgiven’ [C. 
Duas. Epp. Pel. I. 13]. To this remarkable passage, which we 
have taken from Wiggers, [p. 127] the editor of the English 
edition appends the following foot-note : 

‘In this last sentence, Augustine gives us, in manner and 
form, his definition of sin. It comes also in such a connection 
and accompanied by such discriminating remarks, as seem to 
leave no possibility of doubt as to his views of its nature, in one 
of the most important points of discussion at the present day, 
viz., whether anything is really sinful in man, except his volun- 
tary exercises. Some may be surprised to find such a definition 
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as this from one who is so continually insisting on the guilt of 
original sin. But a careful study of this and some other 
passages from his pen, may show us more definitely where he 
placed this guilt, viz., in the first act of sin which Adam com- 
mitted, and in which each one of us bore a part, and not even at 
all in the sinful disposition or “ concupiscence” which comes 
down from Adam to us. This concupiscence, though so often 
called sin by him, and regarded as truly “something bad”, yet 
he here explains as not being really sin, but the product of sin, 
that is, of the first sin doubtless, for which this comes as a pun- 
ishment. For the satisfaction of those who take an interest in 
this question, I subjoin the original of the passage, together with 
some additional sentences which cast further light on his views 
on this and kindred topics :—Sed haec [concupiscentia], etiamsi 
vocatur peccatum, non utique quia peccatum est, sed quia peccato 
facta est, sic vocatur; sicut scriptura manus cujusque dicitur, 
quod manus eam fecerit. Peccata autem sunt, quae secundum 
carnis concupiscentiam vel ignorantiam illicite fiunt, dicuntur, 
cogitantur ; quae transacta etiam reos tenent, si non remittantur. 
Et ista ipsa carnis concupiscentia in baptismo sic dimittitur, ut 
quamvis tracta sit a nascentibus, nihil noceat renascentibus. Ex 
quibus tamen, si filios carnaliter gignunt, rursus trahitur; 
rursusque est nocitura nascentibus, nisi eadam forma renascen- 
tibus remittatur, et insit nihil obfutura vitae futurae, quoniam 
reatus ejus generatione tractus, regeneratione dimissus est: et 
ideo jam non sit peccatum, sed hoe vocetur, sive quod peccato 
facta sit, sive quod peccandi delectatione moveatur, etsi ei vin- 
centi delectatione justitiae non consentiatur. Nec propter ipsam, 
cujus jam reatus lavacro regenerationis absuntus est, dicunt in 
oratione baptizati, Dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimit- 
timus debitoribus nostris ; sed propter peccata quae fiunt, sive in 
ejus consensionibus, cum ab eo quod libet vincitur quod placet, 
sive cum per ignorantiam malum, quasi honum placet. Fiunt 
autem, sive operando, sive loquendo, sive, quod facillimum atque 
celerimum est, cogitando.— From the latter part of this remark- 
able passage, it still further appears, in perfect consistency with 
what is translated in the text, that Augustine considers the bap- 
tized as having no longer to pray for the pardon of original sin, 
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but only for those sins which they continue daily to commit, 
either in thought, word, or deed. In other words, nothing needs 
forgiveness but what consists either “in doing, or speaking, or 
thinking”. That is, on this part of the great question respect- 
ing the nature of sin, Augustine was what we should now call a 
Hopkinsian’. That is, one who holds that sin is a voluntary 
transgression of the law, and not merely a passive or involuntary 
inheritance from Adam. 

‘The work from which the above is taken, was written as late 
as the year 420, eight years after Augustine had commenced the 
controversy, and only ten before his death, and consequently at a 
period when he may be supposed to have pretty thoroughly 
matured his own views, and settled the import of his own 
language, on the nature of sin, both original and actual. And, 
moreover, that he did in fact continue, ever after, of the same 
opinion respecting the nature of sin, is evident from plain declara- 
tions of his in subsequent works, (some of which will hereafter 
be adduced), and especially from declarations found in his Un- 
finished Work, (e. g. iv. 103), where he says, “There cannot 
be sin without will, because it takes by the will”, 

That such was the real belief of Augustine, with respect to the 
nature of sin, appears still more clearly, if possible, from his last 
work, the Retractations, in which he reviews and corrects all the 
works written during his long life. In this last work, he reiter- 
ates what he had always believed, ‘ that sin is in such a sense a 
voluntary evil, that it is in no way sin unless it is voluntary’. He 
had previously said in The City of God, [ Vol. 1, Book 11, §-15], 
‘if sin be natural, it is not sin at all’. It may be a corruption of 
nature; a fall and ruin of nature; a most calamitous disease or 
disorder of nature; and as such it may be the inexhaustible 
fountain, in the way of temptation, of the overwhelming wicked- 
ness of all nations and ages of the world. But unless it be vol- 
wntary in the person who sins, and not merely natural, ‘it is no 
sin at all’. The seventeenth section of the same book of The 
City of God, has this heading or caption:—That the flaw of 
wickedness is not nature, but contrary to nature, and has its origin, 
not in the Oreator, BUT IN THE WILL’. ‘Thus, in his great de- 
fence of the Christian system against the assaults of the heathen 
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philosophers, he strenuously contends that ‘ sin had its origin in 
the will’ of the creature, and not in God, or in fate. If he over- 
looked all this, or kept it in the background, in his controversy 
with Pelagius, insisting that our natural dispositions, our inher- 
ited and involuntary concupiscence, is sin, this ought not to sur- 
prise us, when we consider the character of the age in which he 
lived, and its corrupt maxim, that it is right and proper ‘to de- 
ceive’ in order to promote the interests of religion; especially 
when engaged in controversy with the enemies of the faith. 

Daillé, and Chillingworth, as well as Conyers Middleton, have 
all shown, that this want of sincerity and truthfulness, is a fre- 
quent source, a prolific fountain, of the manifold inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions observable in all the controversial writings 
of the fathers of the Church. Augustine was certainly not free 
from the leprosy of this vice. If, then, we would ascertain his 
real opinion in regard to the nature of sin, we must go to his 
last work, the Retractations, in which, for the benefit of after ages, 
he magnanimously corrected his errors, as far as he had discovered 
them, and re-affirmed many of the opinions he had really enter- 
tained. If this was not his greatest work, it was certainly his 
most honest, and deserves to be ranked with his Confessions. Is 
it not, indeed, a confession of the sins committed by him in the 
formation and publication of his opinions ? 

It is in this work, as we have seen, that he declares ‘ that sin 
is in no way sin unless it is VOLUNTARY’. Hence, he would say 
with St. John, that ‘sin is a transgression of the law’; meaning 
thereby that it is a voluntary transgression, and not merely an 
involuntary state of nature. Thus, his real opinion, most ex- 
plicitly and unequivocally expressed, is precisely the same as the 
final decision of John Wesley, that ‘sin is a voluntary transgres- 
sion of the law’. 

Augustine’s view of natural depravity, that it is a hell-deserv- 
ing sin, was derived, not from reason or revelation, but grew out 
of the exigencies of his controversy with the Pelagians. He 
found, of course, the proof of this doctrine in the Scriptures, after 
it had been previously formed in his mind. He did this, as 
Knapp alleges, by taking an ambiguous term in the wrong sense. 
Why did he do this? Because, as we believe, this sense suited 
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his pre-formed doctrine, or foregone conclusion. If he had 
agreed with all the fathers before his time, that natural depravity 
is not sin, then, by taking the ambiguous word in the proper 
sense, he would not have changed the teaching of the Church for 
the worse. 

But, after all, his greatest and most effective argument in favor 
of his doctrine, was deduced from the formula of the baptismal 
service. Adults were baptized ‘for the forgiveness of sin’. 
Hence, as it was agreed on all hands, that there is only ‘one 
baptism’, so these same words must be used in the baptism of 
infants. But if infants are baptized ‘ for the forgiveness of sins’, 
it follows that, as they have no sins of their own, so they must 
needs have original sin to be forgiven in baptism. Thus, the 
nature of things was made*to conform to the phraseology of the 
Church, and not the phraseology of the Church to the nature of 
things. Little infants were declared to be sinners, because the 
‘one baptism’ must be applied to them in the same way, for the 
same purpose, and in the same words, as it was applied to adults. 
They were fallen, depraved, and ruined creatures ; and therefore 
needed redemption, regeneration, sanctification, and holiness, ere 
they could be admitted into the kingdom of God. But if bap- 
tism had been understood to signify merely this great work of 
God, through Christ Jesus, it would not do; because we should 
then have ‘one baptism’ for the forgiveness of sins, and another 
for the restoration of the soul to the likeness of God. If the 
phraseology of the Church could only have been changed a little, 
it might easily have been made to suit both cases alike; but this 
was not to be thought of. It was deemed far better to transform 
the whole infant world, from the unfortunate victims of Adam’s 
transgression into miserable little sinners, in order to make them 
fit the phraseology of the Church. Thus, the doctrine of natural 
depravity as a hell-deserving sin, was invented to uphold the 
high-church or sacramentarian views of Augustine with respect 
to baptism ; and then, in order to uphold this dark dogma itself, 
it was suspended from a phrase used in the administration of 
baptism! Profound logic! Admirable system, which is thus 
made to uphold itself, in opposition to all the laws of reason and 
common sense ! 
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In point of fact, however strange it may seem, this argument 
from a phrase to the nature of infant depravity, as a hell- 
deserving sin, was that which, most of all, puzzled, perplexed, 
and confounded the Pelagians. ‘Though St. Hieronee’, says 
Wall, ‘after having in these dialogues largely confuted the 
other errors of Pelagius, do insist but on this proof of original 
sin from the baptism of infants, as being a matter which had been 
fully handled by St. Augustine in the books he here mentions, 
.. . yet this little seems to have nettled and puzzled Pelagius more than 
all that was said by St. Augustine. The Pelagians confessed that 
adult persons were baptized for “forgiveness of sins”; but in- 
fants, having no sins, were baptized only for the “kingdom of 
heaven”. [We should say, for their redemption from the ruins 
of the fall, and their restoration to the glories of the paradise 
of God, through being made new creatures in Christ Jesus.] 
But, as St. Jerome replied, ‘This was to establish two sorts of 
baptism: which was contrary to that article of the Constanti- 
nopolitan creed, then received in all the world: ‘I acknowledge 
“one baptism for the remission of sin”. Pelagians never 
could get clear of this argument. And it appears by his answers, 
which we shall see presently, that he yielded more to the force of 
it than of any other’. 

Indeed, this argument had so great a force with Pelagius, that 
he afterwards put forth the following as one of the articles of 
his creed :—‘ We hold one baptism, which we say ought to be 
administered to infants with the same sacramental words as to 
older persons’. [ Wall, vol. 1, p. 273]. Thus, although Pelagius 
did not believe that infants had sin at all, yet he believed, or 
professed to believe, that they ought to be baptized, just as adults 
were, for the remission of sins, in order to preserve intact the 
‘one baptism’. That is to say, he considered it better to lie a 
little in the baptism of infants, than to depart from the phrase- 
ology of the Church! To this concession of Pelagius, Mr. Wall 
appends the following foot-note:—‘ With the same sacramental 
words. St. Hieronee had said, as I repeated before, that they 
must either own that infants are baptized for “forgiveness of 
sins”, or else make two baptisms. Pelagius was therefore forced 
to say as he does [1. e. that baptism ought to be administered with 
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the same sacramenial words to infants as it is to elder persons]. 
And Ceelestius (the Pelagian) in his Draught of his faith, which 
I shall give presently, gives this reason why he grants that infants 
are baptized for “ forgiveness of sins” [though they have none 
to be forgiven], that we may not seem to make two sorts of bap- 
tism’. Is it, then, better to conform to the lie of the phraseology, 
or to make the phraseology conform to the truth? In other 
words, is it better to sanction a real lie, or seem to make two 
baptisms? If we cannot find a form of words, which shall be 
trué in all cases; then, in the name of God, let us have a 
little diversity of expression. At all events, let us have the 
truth, and not lies, in our controversies and formularies, as well 
as in our homilies and doctrines. 

In the ‘ Translator’s Preface’ to the invaluable work of Wiggers, 
we find the following judicious remarks :—‘ Nor let it be said 
that much of the history of Christian doctrine, is the history of 
those ages. For those dark ages themselves are now a light to 
us—one immense light-house, to warn from those fatal rocks 
_ amid which the shattered church was dashing for a thousand 
years. It were suicidal in her now to close her eyes to that 
costly beacon which Providence has erected for her future 
safety. 

‘Nor should the young theologian imagine that he can now 
summarily and safely take the mere results of all past discussions, 
as he finds them embodied in the excellent though imperfect 
doctrinal formulas, to which a large part of the Church has been 
led as the fruit of long ages of toil and contest, and that he shall 
thus be well prepared for his work, as a guide and a guardian to 
the Church for days to come. He cannot even well understand 
the formulas themselves, without a knowledge of their history, 
and of the times in which they were drawn up, and of the errors 
against which they were intended to guard. Much less will he 
be adequate to the high but most delicate office of timely espying 
and judiciously remedying those incipient tendencies to such 
errors which, though with shifting form, are continually reap- 
pearing. If a timid or an ambitious alarmist, he may cry wolf, 
when no wolf is coming: or if of an opposite character, he may 
be dumb when the monster is just crouching to leap the walls of 


his fold’. 
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No one doubts, at present, that ‘the monster is just crouching 
to leap the walls of the fold’. Nay, such is now the wide-spread 
defection from the faith once delivered to the saints, and such the 
rampant audacity of its enemies, that the monster stands on the 
walls, and boasts that ‘the fold’ is already an easy prey. It had 
been far otherwise, we have no doubt, if the fathers of the Church 
(so-called) had only been true to the cause of truth. That is to 
say, if instead of using ‘ deceit and lies’ in defence of ‘the catho- 
lic Church’, they had abhorred such unholy weapons more than 
hell, and arrayed themselves in the arms and armor of God’s 
eternal truth alone in their warfare with the powers of darkness. 
The great lesson, which may be gathered from the history of the 
Church, during all its past centuries of darkness, and corruption, 
and sorrow, and shame, is the demoralization and ruin sure to 
result from the use of ‘deceit and lies’, rather than of sincerity 
and truth, in the cause of God. The awful warning of that his- 
tory is, that as ‘God is light, and in him is no darkness at all’; 
so in the defence of his kingdom should be light, and no dark- 
ness at all. This great lesson, this awful warning of ‘ the costly 
beacon ’ erected by Providence, is fearfully illustrated by the in- 
fluence of the life and writings of Augustine. If Christianity, 
instead of having been deformed by ‘ the fathers of the Church’, 
had been allowed to develop itself in the spirit of its founders, 
how majestic, how pure, and how all-conquering, had she now 
stood before the admiring gaze of mankind! But it was other- 
wise. Hence the darkness of the doctrinal formulas, and the 
confusions, which now disgrace most of the creeds and confessions 
of the Christian world, in spite of all that is true, and beautiful, 
and good in these very imperfect formulas. By no one, as we 
shall proceed to show still more fully, have these formulas been 
more disfigured and obscured, than by the genius of the great 
Augustine. 

He did not cultivate the duty of clear-thinking. Or, more 
properly speaking, he did not use the means by which that duty is 
discharged, and the habit of clear-thinking is taught by example, 
and impressed on the spirit of his own age, and thereby upon the 
spirit of ‘all succeeding ages of the Church’. 

The best means, if not the only means, for this purpose, was 
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to scorn deceit, and live laborious days in the patient search after 
truth. If he had pursued this course, the only honest one for a 
thinker, and the only path into the realm of clear-thinking, how 
immeasurably different had been his services to the cause of 
truth! If, for instance, he had only reflected on the difference 
between a feeling of love, as a passive state of the sensibility or 
the za@y, and the will, as an active state of the self-active mind, 
he would have escaped the innumerable errors and confusions 
which, from onesource alone, have found their way into his writings. 
But in this instance, as in many others, instead of improving the 
imperfect psychology of his age, he took it as he found it, with all 
its confusion of facts or phenomena, and used it as a means of 
deceiving in controversy. Hence, instead of a true psychology, or 
transparent medium through which to view the things of God, 
he had only a dark and distorting one. How, then, could he see 
truly? Indeed, he did not seek to see truly, so much as to find 
arguments to overwhelm and confound his adversaries; and, if 
they would only answer this purpose as well, false views were all 
but as welcome to his mind as true ones. If we may judge from 
his practice, he valued as he did truth itself that which may be 
plausibly advanced, boldly maintained, and was needful to give 
him the victory in favor of orthodoxy; that is, in favor of his 
own creed. Hence the fact noticed by M. Daillé, ‘the immortal 
Chillingworth’, and others, that, like all the other fathers, he 
is so often found on both sides of the same questions, and that 
his writings are so full of self-contradictions and confusions, A 
few illustrations of this fact, in connection with his dogma of 
original sin, will not be foreign to our present purpose. 
Augustine always possessed a true idea of the nature of sin. 
Thus, in the City of God, he says, ‘If sin be natural, it is not sin 
at all’. It must be voluntary. [Book xi. sec. 15]. Again, 
‘Wickedness is not nature, but contrary to nature, and has its 
origin, not in the Creator, but in the will’; that is, in the will of 
the creature. [Ibid. sec. 17]. For, as he truly says, ‘sin takes 
by the will ’; by the will of the person whose sin it is, and not 
by the will of another. In like manner, in his De Corruptione 
et Gratid xxvii. xxviii., he contends, that ‘the fallen angels and 


man fell by their own free-will’, In his De Lib. Art. iii, 4-11, 
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he most explicitly teaches the doctrine, ‘ that God foreknows, but 
does not predetermine, them: God foresaw, but did not predeter- 
mine, the fall of some angels and men’. ‘On account of that which 
he has not received, no*one is guilty ; but on account of that which 
he ought to do and does not, he is justly guilty. ... No one ig 
compelled by his nature to sin. Nor does any other nature compel 
him. FoR ONE DOES NOT SIN WHEN HE SUFFERS THAT WHICH 
HE DOES NOT WILL’. So, likewise, he teaches in a multitude of 
other places. Even in his last work, the Retractations, he main- 
tains the same doctrine, ‘Therefore what I said is not false, that 
sin is in such a sense a voluntary evil, that it is in no way sin, UN- 
LESS IT 18 VOLUNTARY’. Thus, from first to last, the great 
father believed, if he did not always teach, that sin is a voluntary 
evil, that it originates in the will. No words, for instance, could 
be more explicit than the following: —‘ Whatever the cause of the 
will is, if it cannot be resisted, it is yielded to without sin ; but, if 
it can be, let it not be yielded to and sin will not be committed. 
But does it [sin] deceive one who is incautious? Let him take 
eare not to be deceived. Is its fallaciousness so great that it can- 
not be avoided at all? Jf it is so, there are no sins ; for who sins 
in that which cannot in any way be avoided? But sin Is Com- 
MITTED, THEREFORE IT CAN BE AVOIDED’. 

Now here, and in a multitude of other places, Augustine 
teaches the doctrine, that an unavoidable, or necessary sin, is no 
sin atall. It must be voluntary. Otherwise it cannot be sin. 
Yet this true idea, so clearly, so explicitly, and so often set forth 
by him, is totally ignored by him in his controversy with Pela- 
gius respecting the nature of sin. In that controversy, he insists 
with as great earnestness apparently as if it were his real opinion, 
that the corruption transmitted from Adam to his posterity is sin 
in the infant, who has been absolutely without any will either in 
its perpetration or in its transmission. In direct conflict with 
his own opinion, that ‘one does not sin when he suffers that 
which he does not will’, he there teaches that new-born infants 
are guilty of sin, and deserve damnation, merely because they 
suffer the transmission of a corrupt nature. Could any contra- 
diction be more glaring? 

Augustine was himself conscious of this self-contradiction, and 
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sought to remove the difficulty. He endeavored to show, that this 
corruption of nature, which is suffered by infants, was voluntary ! 
But this was too much for the genius of Augustine, and called 
forth all his matchless powers in the art of jesuitical quibbling. 

He says :—‘ That which in infants is called original sin, while 
as yet they do not use the will to choose, is not also absurdly called 
voluntary, because, having been contracted from that first evil will 
of man, it has become in a certain way hereditary. Therefore 
what I said before [hundreds of times,] is not false, that sin is in 
such a sense a voluntary evil, that it is in no way sin unless it is 
voluntary’! Was ever a more pitiful attempt made to remove a 
difficulty, or to bridge over the chasm between two antagonistic 
positions? We might just as well say, indeed, that a disease, 
which an infant inherits from his father, is voluntary, because it 


was contracted by the will of the father. It was voluntary in 


the father, but not in the child. The infant merely suffered its 
transmission, ‘ while as yet he had no will’. How, then, can it 
be called voluntary in him? In like manner, if any other dis- 


- ease, or disorder, or corruption, be transmitted from father to 


child, how can it be called a voluntary evil, or sin, in the child? 
Augustine says, such a transmitted evil ‘is not absurdly called 
voluntary’. Whether it be absurdly so called or not, it certainly 
confounds all our notions of just and clear thinking, to have re- 
course to such a gross perversion of language, to such an unin- 
telligible jargon of words, in order to make darkness itself wear 
the appearance of light. 

It is of a piece with Augustine’s reply to the question of the 
Pope, ‘How can it be said with truth, that an infant believes, 
and repents, when he has no thought or sense about such 
things?’ ‘The only honest answer to this question is, it cannot 
be said with truth at all, that the infant in the arms of its 
sponsors, at the baptismal font, believes and repents. But the 
formulary of the Church demanded the answer, ‘He does’ 
believe and repent, and it devolved on the great Augustine to 
vindicate and justify this lie. We have already seen how this 
marvellous feat was performed by him. In like manner, the 
only honest answer to the question, ‘ How can an evil suffered 
by an infant, in consequence of the transgression of its pro- 
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genitors, be truly called voluntary, and therefore a hell-desery- 
ing sin?’ is simply this, it cannot be TRULY so called at all, 
And if any one, in this year of grace 1877, has a mind so to call 
it, we must leave him to bolster up the egregious nonsense, not 
to say glaring absurdity, in the best way he can. But a little 
wholesome scorn of ‘ deceit and lies’, or a love of truth, will just 
burn up and consume all such cobwebs of the brain. 

It is evident, that the above reply of Augustine was not satis- 
factory to himself; for he made another, and still more strenuous 
effort, to convict newly born infants of the guilt of original sin, 
He endeavored to show, that they incurred the guilt of original 
sin, because it was their own voluntary sin! He contends, that 
when Adam sinned, all his posterity was in him, and the indi- 
vidual will of each, and of every one, concurred with his will in 
the first transgression. This it is which makes their sin volun- 
tary; and, consequently, truly sin, even in new-born infants, 
They sinned voluntarily in Adam. ‘If one soul was made’, 
says he, ‘from which are derived the souls of all men who are 
born, who can say that he did not sin when the first one sinned ?’ 
[De Lib. Art. iii. 5, 6, 59]. Again, he says, ‘In Adam all have 
sinned, as all were that one man’ [Pec. Mer. I. 10]. ‘Those 
are not condemned who have not sinned, since that sin has 
passed from one to all, in which one all have sinned in common, 
previously to the personal sins of each as an individual’ [Ep. 
194, c. 6]. ‘In respect to the origin of the seed from which all 
were to spring, all were that one individual, and all these were 
he, none of whom as yet existed individually’ [Quoted by 
Wiggers, p. 278]. 

Now, it is plain from the confession of Augustine himself, 
that this dark, unintelligible jargon, (and much more to the 
same effect,) did not satisfy his own mind. He says, ‘ When we 
approach the question of the punishment of infants, believe me, 
I am pressed by perplexities, nor can I find out at all what answer 
is to be given to it’ [Cor. Julian lib. v. c. 8, et Epist. 28 ad 
Hieronee]. Is it not a pity then, an infinite pity, that he did 
not keep silence, and refuse to give any answer at all, until he 

could find one, which was more satisfactory to his own mind 
than the nonsense that all mankind sinned in Adam? 


’ 


It is 
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certain, that if all ‘sinned in common’, then death came by the 
sin of all. But it is the doctrine ef St. Paul, that ‘by one man’, 
not by all, ‘ sin entered into the world, and death by sin’ [Rom. 
v. 12.] 

In his Treatise on the Soul, which is as full of perplexities, 
academical doubts, and sophistical darkness, as perhaps any work 
that ever issued from a great mind, Augustine calls this question 
of the guilt of original sin, ‘molestissima, periculossissima, 
scopulosissima, most vexatious, most dangerous, and full of 
breakers ’. 

Writing to Oceanus concerning the same question, and refer- 
ring to something which Jerome had written on it, he says: —‘ If 
you have read anything from that source by which that question 
can be solved, or have heard anything from him orally, or the 
Lord has enabled you to learn it by your own thoughts, I be- 
seech you to impart it to me, that I may give you abundant 
thanks’. [Ep. cl. xxx]. 

He was driven to this strange position, that all men sinned in 
_ Adam, by the attempt to reconcile the sinfulness of new-born 
infants with the fact that all sin is voluntary. Hence it has been 
truly said :—‘ St. Augustine identifies all individual men with 
Adam in regard to the exercise of free-will in that primary state 
of probation in which human nature fell from original justice. 
He accounts for God’s treating an infant who has committed no 
actual sin, as a sinner, by saying that he was created perfect, and 
fell by his own free-will. This is equivalent to the identifica- 
tion of the infant with Adam not merely in nature but in per- 
sonality. The general scope of St. Augustine’s writings bears 
out this interpretation, as we understand them. It explains and 
accounts for, in like manner, his well-known doctrine in regard 
to the eternal suffering of infants dying in original sin, from 
which he has received the name durus pater infantium. He 
maintained this opinion because he thought it a necessary conse- 
quence from the doctrine of original sin. In his mind there ap- 
peared to be the same dialectic connection between original sin 
and eternal suffering as between the sin of the individual com- 
mitted with knowledge and deliberation and the same penalty. 
This could not be unless the infant who had committed no in- 

4 
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dividual act constituting him a sinner, and whose original sin 
was the effect of the first sin of Adam, was in some way identified 
with Adam in his own person in the commission of that sin, ° If 
Adam and the infant merit the same punishment and for the 
same reason, on account of the same act, both must be regarded 
as having a share in the act. According to the philosophy which 
St. Augustine everywhere teaches, such an act is necessarily an 
act of free-will. But there can be no participation of the infant 
in an act of ‘the free-will of. Adam, unless his will is identified 
with Adam’s will. St. Augustine does not teach that the infant 
is punished for a sin forensically imputed to him, or that he 
suffers an eternal pain which is a mere disaster consequent on the 
fall of Adam, but that he suffers because he is really guilty of a 
transgression of the divine law’. [Studies in St. Augustine, by the 
Rev. Augustine F. Hewitt, p. 70, 71, 72]. 

Augustine found, as he imagined, this absurd fiction, that all 
men sinned in Adam, in the writings of St. Paul. His ignorance 
of the Greek, and his fond reliance on the Latin translation, en- 
abled him to do this. The éy’é of (Rom. v. 12) is, in the Latin 
translation, rendered by in quo; and hence, without consulting 
the Greek, Augustine jumped to the conclusion, ‘in whom all 
have sinned ’—in quo omnes peccaverunt. But no one, at the 
present day, would adopt this crude and hasty interpretation of 
Rom. v. 12, except such as have been trained to follow blindly 
the authority of certain names and creeds, rather than consult the 
lights of reason and revelation. But yet, such was the authority 
of Augustine, that his interpretation prevailed in the Church 
down to the era of the Reformation. 

In his system of Christian Theology, Prof. Knapp says :—‘As 
the theory of Augustine rests upon a baseless hypothesis, it does 
not need a formal refutation. It was the prevailing theory 
among the schoolmen, and even throughout the sixteenth century, 
and until about the middle of the seventeenth, when it was con- 
tested by the French Reformed theologians, Joshua Placaeus, 
and Moses Amyraldus; who, however, were violently opposed. 
In England, too, it was contested by Thomas Burnet. The ad- 
vocates of this theory endeavored to defend it by means of the 
theory of spermatic animalculae, which arose about the middle of 
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the eighteenth century. When by means of the magnifying 
glass, these spermatic animalculae were observed, the thought 
occurred, that they were the cause of impregnation. And some 
then affirmed that the souls of all men were in Adam, had their 
seat in these invisible animalculae, participated in everything 
which he did, and consequently sinned with him. While there- 
fore the biblical theologians of the Protestant Church have justly 
held fast the doctrine of imputation, they have abandoned the 
theory of Augustine, because this does not accord either with 
reason or with Scripture, and because it furnishes no adequate 
vindication for God in this procedure. In place of this theory, 
our theologians have substituted others, either invented by them- 
selves, or adopted from different authorities ’. 

All this is true. The theary of Augustine may, indeed, be set 
aside as resting only on a ‘ baseless hypothesis’. But it was the 
theory which, in the first place, gave his dogma of original sin a 
hold on the mind of the Church. It was the theory, too, which 
bore that dogma down the dark and troubled stream of the 


’ Middle Ages, and finally, in spite of all the shocks of time, de- 


posited it securely in all the great creeds of Christendom—Romish, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Anglican. That dogma then no longer 
needed the old theory, or hypothesis, for its support ; for, having 
found a lodgment in the creeds, it gathered around itself the 
support of all the religious passions and zeal of partisans. Hence, 
‘in the place of this theory [Augustine’s], our theologians have 
substituted others, either invented by themselves, or adopted from 
different authorities’. 

But all these theories are doomed. They are as baseless as 
the hypothesis of Augustine. We have examined them, one and 
all, in former numbers of this REvrEw; and have shown that 
each and every one of them, is as unsubstantial as ‘ the baseless 
fabric of a vision’. Indeed, the doctrine of Augustine itself, 
that infants deserve God’s wrath and damnation on account of 
the guilt of their sin, is nothing more than the great mother 
hypothesis from which so many false hypotheses have sprung. 
It is itself a thing of the night; and is therefore destined, with 
all its motley brood, to disappear before the light of approaching 
day. John Wesley, by striking this hideous dogma from the 
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Ninth Article of the Church of England, and giving his followers 
a creed free from all the dark and revolting features of Augus- 
tinism, gave it the first fatal blow ; which, by the grace of God, 
we mean to follow by as many, and by as heavy, blows as it may 
be in our power to inflict. We cannot bear the thought, that the 
Christian Church, the great witness for the truth, should, in her 
creeds and confessions, testify to the lie, that infants deserve 
*God’s wrath and damnation’ on account of what they bring 
into the world with them. They have, it is true, a sad heritage 
of death and woe, as the consequence of Adam’s transgression ; 
but sin, properly so-called, is no part of their inheritance, much 
less a sin that deserves everlasting punishment in the fires pre- 
pared for the devil.and his angels. This dogma, the invention 
of a dark age, gratified the pride, and glorified the power, of the 
Priest, who professed to deliver souls out of hell, even those of 
new-born infants, by the hocus pocus of baptismal regeneration, 

How such a dogma came to triumph, as it did, in the general 
council of Ephesus A. D. 431, is a very curious question, and 
deserves at least a passing notice. The causes of its triumph are 
obvious. 

1. It was the offspring of an ignorant and superstitious age, 
already sinking into the intolerable gloom of the Middle Ages; 
and it was exactly adapted to foster the pride, the power, and 
the priesteraft of a corrupt hierarchy. 

2. It was pitted against the bald heresy of Pelagius, that 
Adam’s transgression hurt himself only, and not his posterity ; 
that infants are born with the same rectitude and purity of nature 
as that with which Adam himself came from the hand of the 
Creator. A heresy so utterly at variance with the reason and 
experience of mankind, as well as with the clearest declarations 
of Scripture, was but poorly fitted to gain a victory over the 
errors of Augustine. If Pelagius had admitted the fall and ruin 
of the race, the depravity of mankind as a fatal disease, but de- 
nied its sinfulness, he would have occupied ground from which 
he could not have been dislodged. But, unfortunately, he con- 
founded the ‘universal corruption of mankind’ with the false 
notion of inborn sinfulness ; and he rejected the truth with the 
error. Hence, his miserable heresy, that Adam hurt himself 
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only, was justly doomed to fall. The fall of his heresy was the 
rise and triumph of Augustine’s error. 

3. The victory of Augustine was aided, very materially, by 
the wire-working, intrigue, and so forth, of the grand Council of 
Ephesus, at which the heresy of Pelagius was condemned. In 
the language of Wiggers (p. 264), ‘Jerome died, Sept. 30, 420; 
and now all seemed lost for Augustine in the east. Augustine 
himself appeared now willing to confine his efforts to the west. 
Unexpectedly, however, a circumstance occurred, by which Augus- 
tine’s system received the most valuable sanction from the east’. 
The East favored Pelagius, but wished to have Nestorius con- 
demned for heresy ; the West did not concern herself at all about 
the heresy of Nestorius, but was anxious to have that of Pelagius 
anathematized. Hence, the East agreed to condemn Pelagius as 
a heretic, though most of her bishops secretly favored his doc- 
trines, if the West would unite with her in the condemnation of 
Nestorius as a heretic. Accordingly, both Pelagius and Nes- 
torius were arraigned before the Ephesian council of 431, and 


* both condemned by the united voices of the East and the West. 


This nefarious transaction is more fully set forth and explained 
in the admirable Historical Presentation by Wiggers, pp. 264, 
265, 266, 267, 268. 

4, Not satisfied with all the other unworthy means used by 
Augustine to ruin the fortunes of the Pelagians, he invoked, for 
this purpose, the strong arm of the temporal power. After 
noticing the penal laws, or edicts, issued by the emperor against the 
Pelagians, Wiggers adds :—‘ That Augustine, however, had the 
chief hand in these persecutions of the Pelagians, that he was the 
most active in producing them, is confirmed by all, both friends and 
foes. Of the former, we need only read Prosper, in his “ Poem 
on the Ungrateful”. [Ap. p. 68]. Hence Julian also calls him, 
“The head and cause of all these evils”. [Op. Imp. IT. 104]. 
He employed especially the aid of his Alypius, who was now 
bishop of Tagaste, and whom Julian hence called “The slave of 
Augustine’s sins”. I. 7’. [p. 233]. 

We will just suggest, in passing, a thought to those who are 
so fond of associating the names of St. Augustine and St. Paul 
as twin stars in the firmament of the Church. It is this: Was 
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not Augustine, always so active in the persecution of his oppo- 
nents, more like Saul of Tarsus before his conversion, than he 
was like St. Paul after he had become a follower of the meek 
and lowly Jesus? It will be said, of course, that the persecuting 
spirit of Augustine was the spirit of the age in which he lived, 
This is true; but it is, also, just as true of the persecuting spirit 
of Saul of Tarsus. ‘The spirit of the age’ was not then, and it 
is not now, ‘ the spirit of Christ’. The doctrine of justification by 
works, the root of all self-righteousness, pride, and persecuting 
zeal, was the doctrine of Saul of Tarsus, the persecutor. It was 
always the doctrine of St. Augustine, who always continued to 
persecute. But as soon as St. Paul understood, and fully im- 
bibed, the glorious doctrine of justification by faith alone,— the 
root of all self-abnegation, humility, and loving zeal,—he ceased 
to persecute. Whom, then, did St. Augustine most resemble in 
doctrine, in spirit, and in practice, the persecuting Saul of Tarsus, 
or the great Apostle to the Gentiles? 

As this paper is already long enough, so we must reserve, for 
future discussion, the remaining heads or divisions marked out 
at the beginning of this article. In conclusion, we are glad to 
concede, that Augustine was the greatest ecclesiastic of the early 
Church. But this is no reason why he should be made an 
authority, and a standard, for all ages. If the Christian world, 
in this nineteenth century, has not outgrown the Christian world 
of the fourth century, and is not now prepared to cast off the 
swaddling bands of its infancy, then has the Church lived, and 
toiled, and suffered through all the intervening centuries in vain. 
We have even now, in this year of grace 1877, just as great 
‘slaves of Augustine’ as was his own dear Alypius. ‘ With 
regard to authority’, says Bacon, ‘it is the greatest weakness to 
attribute infinite credit to particular authors, and to refuse his 
own prerogative to time, the author of all authors, and, there- 
fore, of all authority. For, truth is rightly named the daughter 
of time, not of authority. It is not wonderful, therefore, if the 
bonds of antiquity, authority, and unanimity, have so enchained 
the power of man, that he is unable (as if bewitched) to become 
familiar with things themselves’. [Nov. Organum, Book i., Aph. 
84]. In no department of human thought is this solemn truth 
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more true than in the science of theology ; in which the authority 
of great names, and blindly cherished creeds, gives an astonishing 
perpetuity, not to say an eternity, to the reign of error. After 
the lapse of more than fourteen centuries, men are still doting, 
‘as if bewitched’, on the Augustinian dogma of original sin! 
This dogma has, it is true, lost its former place in, and most of 
its former influence over, the human heart ; but it still retains its 
place in all the great creeds of Christendom, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, except in the.Articles of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The reason of this is plain: our Methodism 
is, like truth, ‘the daughter of time’. 

‘What!’ we seem to hear some one exclaim, ‘ Do you set your- 
self up against all the creeds of Christendom? Do you presume 
to tell the universe what is true and what is false? Do you— 
poor erring mortal—deem yourself infallible that you should 
speak with such amazing confidence? Do you —poor worm of 
the dust —dare arraign the great Augustine himself at the bar of 
your tribunal, and condemn him as if you were the lord and 
. judge of this lower world?’ Often have we heard such or similar 
taunts, from friends as well as from foes, and even seen them in 
the columns of Methodist newspapers. But none of these things 
move us. We simply answer, we set ourselves: up against 
nothing. But*we do say, that infants do not deserve ‘God’s 
wrath and damnation ’, on account of the calamities, the fall and 
ruin, brought upon them by the sin of Adam. Though all the 
creeds in the universe should set forth this horrid dogma of the 
sin, guilt, and desert of damnation in infants, from which they 
are saved only by the sprinkling of holy water by the priest, we 
still say, ‘ Let God be true, and every man a liar’. If God has 
not set us up for this purpose, then we must fall. But if God 
has set us up for this purpose, then man cannot put us down. 
He may call us ‘a worm of the dust’ just as often as he pleases ; 
and we shall never cease to plead guilty. But if God, in his 
infinite wisdom, chooses the weak things, the foolish things of this 
world to confound the mighty; then shall the mighty be con- 
founded. Therefore it is that, in the fear of God, and not of man, 
we dare arraign the great Augustine himself, and put him on his 
trial at the bar of History. We arraign him, 1. Because he 
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used ‘ deceit and lies’ in the service of the Church; because he 
advanced opinions he did not believe, and suppressed others he 
did believe, in order to confound and overwhelm the enemies of 
his own views of the truth. 2. Because he represented the eternal 
Father, as a jesuitical trickster, by whom the Devil was outwitted 
and cheated in the awful transaction of the atonement. 3. Because 
he rejected St. Paul’s glad gospel of free salvation by faith 
alone, and adopted, in its place, the gloomy gospel and 
bondage of justification by works. In other words, because he 
rejected * the doctrine of a standing church’, and adopted, in its 
place, ‘the doctrine of a falling church’; and thereby helped 
‘the catholic Church’ down the awful declivity, on which it was 
already descending, into all the darkness, misery, and manifold 
corruptions of the Middle Ages. 4. Because he pointed man- 
kind, not to ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world’, but to alms-giving as the means of attaining the forgive- 
ness of sins. 5. Because he held and taught the high-church, 
sacramentarian notion of baptismal regeneration, by which alone 
all souls, not even excepting those of new-born infants, are de- 
livered from the everlasting torments of the second death. 6. 
Because he invented the dogma of original sin, in order to bolster 
up, and keep in countenance, that monstrous abortion of night 
and darkness. 7. Because he invented the scheme of Predesti- 
nation, by which a blind worship of the omnipotence of God, is 
made to extinguish the glory of all his moral attributes, and put 
out the most glorious lights of his revealed Word. 8. Because he 
crushed those by persecution, whom he could not convince by ar- 
gument ; thus treading in the bloody footsteps of Saul of Tarsus, 
rather than in those of the meek, and lowly, and loving Jesus. In 
fine, because he was the forerunner, not of Christ, but of the In- 
quisition, with hell at his heels. And, 9. Because, by his great 
authority and influence with councils, he contrived to stamp all 
these detestable features on ‘all succeeding ages of the Church’, 
till one greater than he,—the Monk of Eisleben,—arose to de- 
liver the Church, in part at least, from the awful thraldom under 
which she had so long groaned and travailed in pain. 

On these grounds, we have dared, and we still dare, to arraign 
the great Augustine himself. He is still worshipped, we are aware, 
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as a saint in the Church of Rome; and he is all but idolized, if not 
worshipped, in many Protestant schools of the Reformed Theo- 
logy. But here, in this little worm-hole of ours, he is not an 
idol; he is merely an erring mortal like the rest of his race. We 
dare arraign, also, his errors, sanctioned though they be by so 
many of the creeds and confessions constructed by our fellow- 
worms of the dust. They have, for the most part, thank God, 
already been excluded from the hearts of Christian men; and 
when Christian men shall become really and truly honest, then 
will the errors they have ceased to believe be excluded from their 
creeds and confessions, as well as from their hearts. God speed 
the glorious day ! 





Art. II.—1. The Microscope and its Revelations. By William 


B. Carpenter, M. D., LL. D., &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1875. 


2. Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Julius Sachs. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1875. 


3. Elementary Biology. By Prof. Huxley and H. N. Martin. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 


In the year 1609 Galileo Galilei pointed the first telescope to 
the sidereal heavens. By his observation of the fact that Venus 
underwent the same changes of phase as the moon, ‘the holding 
turn’, in the words of Sir John Herschel, was given to the 
Copernican theory. The intricate systems according to which 
the heavenly bodies were supposed to move, so long as the earth 
was assumed to be the centre around which they revolved, 
yielded to the simplicity of the truth. The majesty of the 
serene and starry heavens shone out, as divinely to the spiritual 
as to the material eye, when the cobwebs of brain-spun theories 
had been swept away. The heavens—no longer ‘with cycle 
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and epicycle scribbled o’er ’—‘ declare the glory of the Lord, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge’, with accents 
cleared of all uncertainty, and vision purified from the dimness 
of doubt. 

There has always seemed a divine passion and energy in 
observers of the heavens, which is wanting to those who have 
explored no less wonderful, but what our human weakness 
would be inclined to estimate as meaner, fields. There is hardly 
a deeper intensity in the fiery eloquence of the ancient Hebrew 
poets, than in Kepler’s triumphant song of exultation at the 
completion of his marvellous work. The infinite reaches of 
space have awed the mind of the astronomer out of that earth- 
born, narrowing materialism which is bidding fair to invade all 
the physical sciences. Possibly it may be because physical 
astronomy received its crowning glory at the hands of her 
greatest philosopher before the day when scepticism was con- 
sidered to be rather honorable ; when, in fact, Christianity had 
not quite gone out of fashion. But it would still seem that the 
material heavens hold in them some suggestion or promise of the 
spiritual, which the earth lacks. There is a dignity, a conserva- 
tism, a sense of relation in regard to physical and moral truth in 
astronomers which is commonly wanting to other physicists. 

As the powers of the telescope have been perfected, the vant- 
age-ground gained has only served to give a wider outlook, and 
the view has broadened and deepened to the ‘armed eye’. New 
worlds and systems, before unsuspected, are brought into view ; 
the vapory nebule are, by the glass, resolved into vast systems of 
suns, each of which probably carries his train of attendant 
worlds as does our own. But still, as the finite intellect reaches 
out to grasp at the infinite, it wearies and grows dizzy and faints. 
The power of the Creator seems to exhaust the faith of its 
observer, and the thought comes: Can the being who has 
brought into existence this great universe, condescend to love and 
care for the poor atoms that people it? Can God wield these 
mighty physical forces so that not a hair of his children’s heads 
shall be harmed? Is not the belief in a loving Father the out- 
come of the narrow egoism which a wider knowledge shall 
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dispel? To the heart that has tasted of the divine love, which 
has known the one sufficient and satisfying answer to its God- 
given yearnings, Christ’s word comes in fullest answer :—‘ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him shall nat perish, but have eternal life’. 

But beyond this, to meet the needs of those who are seekers 
after the truth but who know nothing of the divine sweetness of 
being God’s dear children, he is still ‘ merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and of great goodness’. He stoops to answer, not 
only the questionings of love, but even the questionings of 
doubt and disbelief. To the difficulty roused by the study of 
one physical science, comes an answer framed out of the study of 
another. The doubts raised by the telescope are resolved and 
settled by the microscope. ‘ By the telescope’, says Dr. Chal- 
mers, ‘ we have discovered that no magnitude, however vast, is 
beyond the grasp of divinity. But by the microscope we have 
also discovered that no minuteness, however shrunk from the 
notice of the human eye, is beneath the condescension of his 
regard. Every addition to the powers of the one instrument ex- 
tends the limits of his visible dominions. But, by every addi- 
tion to the powers of the other instrument, we see each part of 
them more crowded than before with the wonders of his un- 
wearying hand. The one is constantly widening the circle of- 
his territory: the other is as constantly filling up its several 
portions with all that is rich, and various, and exquisite. In a 
word, by the one I am told that the Almighty is now at work 
in regions more distant than geometry has ever measured, and 
among worlds more manifold than numbers have ever reached : 
but, by the other I am also told, that with a mind to compre- 
hend the whole in the vast compass of its generality, he has 
also a mind to concentrate a close and separate attention on each 
and all of its particulars; and that the same God who sends 
forth an upholding influence among the orbs and the movements 
of astronomy, can fill the recesses of every single atom with the 
intimacy of his presence, and travel, in all the greatness of his 
unimpaired attributes, upon every one spot and corner of the 
universe he has formed’. The telescope sketches out for us the 
grand outline of God’s creation; the microscope is every day 
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more and more petfectly filling in each portion of the mighty 
sketch with the most delicate and exquisite detail. 

The physical and natural sciences are undoubtedly attracting 
a larger share of attention at the present time than they have 
ever done before, in the intellectual development of the world. 
This is in great measure due to the marvellous perfection to 
which the instruments necessary to physical research have been 
brought. The simple spy-glass which Galileo turned to the 
heavens, is as far removed from the magnificent ‘ Forty-foot’ of 
Herschel, or the still more magnificent instrument of Lord 
Rosse, as the magnifying lens which constituted the simple micro- 
scope of the remote past is from the wonderful compound instru- 
ments of the present day, with their achromatic lenses, their 
polarizing apparatus, and their enormous magnifying powers. 

Until the latter part of the sixteenth century, the combination 
of lenses now in universal use had not been made; but from 
the first invention of the compound microscope its value was 
felt, and the early volumes of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society are filled with accounts of its various improvements, and 
of the discoveries made by its use. 

‘The Micrographia of Robert Hooke, published in 1667’, 
says Carpenter, ‘ was for its time a most wonderful production ; 
‘but this was soon thrown into the shade by the researches of 
Leeuwenhoek, whose name first appears in the Philosophical 
Transactions in 1673. That with such imperfect instruments at 
his command, this accurate and painstaking observer should have 
seen so much and so well as to make it dangerous for any one, 
even now, to announce a discovery without having first consulted 
his works, in order to see whether some anticipation of it may not 
be found there, must ever remain a marvel to the microscopist. 
This is partly to be explained by the fact that he trusted less to 
the compound microscope than to single lenses of high power, 
the use of which is attended with difficulty, but which are com- 
paratively free from the errors inseparable from the first-named 
instrument in its original form’ (p. 2). 

The work done by many of the earlier naturalists proves that 
the fault of misinterpretation lies quite as much in the mind of 
the observer, as in the inadequacy and inefficiency of the means 
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in his possession. A single eye for truth; the power which it 
gives to see things as they are, and not as they are supposed to 
be; the moral rectitude which will look at God’s work fairly 
and honestly, and read his meaning in it; the moral strength 
which is: unwearied in searching it out ;— all these qualities of 
mind and soul will enable a man, with unaided vision, to see 
much which the careless observer would miss. The essence of 
good work is not dependent upon appliances; it is indeed less 
dependent upon intellectual than upon moral qualities. A per- 
sistent and powerful will, an humble estimate of one’s self, a 
scorn of falsehood aifd humbug, a loathing of assumption, and 
an earnest love for truth, make the good worker,— the great man 
in the intellectual world,— far more than does any brilliancy or 
astuteness of mental constitution. 

The annals of scientific research bear testimony to this fact. 
The earliest observers in many fields have been among the most 
accurate, and that in the face of difficulties and discouragements 
which only moral earnestness could have overcome. The names 
of such workers are only scattered here and there, among the 
multitudes who have obscured truth with their careless observa- 
tion and confident self-assertion. 

The dangers incident to unfaithful work, which are now forced 
upon the notice of every scientific worker, were quite as fully 
recognized by the earnest students of a hundred years ago. They 
guarded, with the utmost care, against the perils which sur- 
rounded their observations. It is not probable that any better 
work will ever be done than has been accomplished in the past ; 
nor any so rich in results. Now it is but the gleanings of truth 
that reward the patient toiler; while then, whole fields stood white 
to the harvest. But the one wor is no less noble than the other ; 
for it is the work itself, and the spirit in which it is done, after 
all, which constitute its nobility ; not mere results. 

The indolent substitution of inference for observation, the 
ridiculous compound of falsehood and fact, which vitiated scien- 
tific work from the days of Aristotle down to those of Copernicus 
and Galileo, continued to cast its baleful influence over the 
natural sciences long after a nobler spirit had manifested itself 
in physical research. The first living naturalists were arguing 
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about the nature of coral for instance, instead of observing, long 
after the heavens had been swept clear of the cobwebs of theory, 
and the simplicity and beauty of the divine order among the 
heavenly bodies had been established by the astronomers. Still, 
in the midst of all the errors, and confusion worse confounded, 
of the past, there are names which stand out all the more lus- 
trously because of the darkness about them, and which carry 
with them a perennial glory, only the more brilliant because the 
truth was reached by the aid of the most imperfect appliances, 
and often in the face of scorn and contemptuous disbelief. Such 
names as Huber, Leeuwenhoek, Smeathman, Trembley, and 
Peyssonnelle, can never be placed too high in the roll of fame. 

In the present time, however, it is not only that the few are 
impelled by their innate love of truth to seek her for her own 
sake, but that the many who lack the inward compulsion yield 
to outward pressure. The naturalist of the present day finds 
that if he would do any work of permanent value, he must come 
up to a rigid standard of accuracy. Every new fact now given 
to the world is subjected to the severest scrutiny. It becomes 
the point upon which a thousand eyes are focused. It is looked at 
on all sides and under every condition by trained observers. 
Should the mistaken interpretation of facts prove to be a careless 
blunder, the observation is dropped in silent contempt, and the 
observer finds that some time and much patient labor are required 
to regain his lost ground. 

If it is true that the naturalists of the present day have reached 
conclusions more certain and impregnable than their predecessors, 
it is only because they have learned, by the experience of the 
past, how many end great are the dangers which beset the path 
of an original observer. Evéry phenomenon is subjected to 
microscopical and chemical tests, over and over again, before it 
is even admitted to the rank of facts at all, and then it remains 
there only on probation. The amount of work which has been 
bestowed upon what, in its statement, is apparently the 
simplest of facts, sometimes surpasses belief. 

The subject which we shall use to illustrate the work of the 
microscope, the vegetable cell, will give a better idea of the 
marvellous patience with which miscroscopical investigations 
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have been made, than any mere description of a general character 
could do. 

The notions held by the majority of generally educated, though 
technically ignorant, people, upon the subject of the microscope, 
are of the vaguest kind. The principles upon which the instru- 
ment is constructed,— the laws of optics, the known properties 
of light, and of the materials used for lenses and specula,— may be 
learned by reference to any elementary text-book on physics, or 
Encyclopedia articles, and will be omitted here. But a brief 
description of the powers and limitations of the instrument in its 
practical application may not be out of place. 

Briefly described, a compound microscope consists of a stand 
supporting a draw-tube, various object-glasses or objectives, and 
several eye-pieces. A brass upright, fastened firmly upon a 
heavy base of metal or weighted wood, supports a draw-tube, 
which may be pulled out to a considerable length, and adjusted 
with the utmost nicety and accuracy by means of thumb-screws, 
to any distance from the object to be observed. This, with a 
moveable frame to hold slides, a diaphragm for the exclusion of 
light or its graduated admission, and a concave and plane mirror 
below, constitute the stand. Into the lower end of the draw 
tube may be screwed the objective, or magnifying glasses, An 
object-glass is composed of several lenses, so adjusted and fitted 
together, and made of such differently refracting glass, as to form 
a clearly defined and perfect image of an object placed at the 
proper distance beyond it. The eye-piece, another compound 
lens fitted into the upper end of the tube, does not add anything 
to the definition of the image thus formed, it merely magnifies 
this image. What is gained by the use of the higher eye-pieces 
is therefore not much in real value. Objects may, by their use, 
be made of a more convenient size for certain purposes; but the 
real resolving power of a microscope depends upon the object glass. 

It is of course very well understood that the field of a micro- 
scope—that is, the round space seen when looking through it, 
bounded by the walls of the tube—remains the same. In looking 
at a small leaf, for instance, with a very low power—say one of 
fifteen diameters—the whole outline of the leaf is seen, but its 
minute texture cannot be made out. As increasingly higher powers 
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are screwed on, the tube requires to be brought nearer and nearer 
to the object, the field all the time remaining the same size. While, 
with every increase of power, a smaller and smaller portion of the 
leaf is seen, the details of its structure—its surface hairs, cell 
tissue, &c.—are continually becoming clearer, and each of these 
parts increasing in apparent size. The use of high powers, where 
the distance between the object and the glass is very small, re- 
quires an immense amount of care, both in the mechanical ad- 
justments and in the observations themselves. We hear people 
talking loosely of objects being magnified millions of times, and 
it is true that this may be done. Powers have been constructed 
where the superficial area is increased, according to one writer,' 
400,000,000 of times; but very few objects can be observed under 
such glasses. The higher objectives work so near the slide upon 
which the object is placed, that a sudden step in the room, an 
unwary movement, will bring the delicate glass in contact, and 
injure either the object or the objective. The statement has been 
made, though where has escaped us, that Powell & Lealand’s 
7sth object-glass must be used in a building set aside for the 
purpose, where no footfall can jar the surface upon which it rests; 
and even then it can be used only in the night, when all possi- 
bility of movement outside the building is avoided. In physio- 
logical researches of great delicacy and difficulty these glasses 
have done noble service, but they are useless for ordinary work. 
It is not often that an ordinary microscopist needs a power 
beyond 3th, 75th, or 7yth focal distance; these magnify respec- 
tively from about 400 to 650 diameters. It is customary for the 
magnifying power to be spoken of by its linear diameter. The 
superficial enlargement is, of course, the square of this amount, 
and is never used by scientific workers. As it sounds much 
more wonderful to say that an object is magnified 360,000 times, 
for instance, than 600 diameters, it is not uncommon to hear the 
power of a glass so estimated by those whose object is to produce 
effect ; but it is unprofessional, and marks the person so speak- 
ing as ignorant of the conventionalities of real workers at the 
microscope. 

There is, perhaps, nothing upon which microscopists have 
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worked that better illustrates the powers of their instrument, 
and their own marvellous patience, ingenuity, and faithfulness 
of research, than does the structure, morphology, and physiolog 
of the vegetable cell. Each vegetable structure begins its exist- 
ence as a single primordial cell, which multiplies by various 
modes into a cellular tissue, made up of cells either like or unlike 
the first one. There is much that is common to the cells of 
animal and those of vegetable life ; and, although in the very 
simplest forms of life no distinction can be made out which is of 
universal application, still much of the obscurity which hung 
over all very humble forms of life, two centuries ago, is now dis- 
pelled. Within that time, Peyssonnelle was contending against 
tremendous odds for the animal nature of corals, which are now 
as little likely to be mistaken for vegetables as are our domestic 
animals. After this, Trembley worked out the life-history of 
the wonderful little hydra, and removed the hydroid tribe from 
the vegetable to the animal kingdom. The sponges, Carpenter 
says, were ‘bandied back and forth’ from one kingdom to 
another, till they were finally admitted among the animals, and 
there they still remain. But the microscope has not always suc- 
ceeded in establishing the highest claims of the applicants at its 
court of appeals. The tiny plant which is now frequently taken 
as the very simplest form of life among the green plants, the 
Protococcus pluvialis, that minute, single-celled form which goes 
to make up the scum of stagnant pools and the greenish and 
slimy coating upon water-butts, was placed by Ehrenberg among the 
animals; and in the various forms assumed by it under varying 
conditions, and in different stages of development, it received as 
many as twelve different names. It was not only an animal, 
according to the old classification, but a round dozen of them. 
This form is now, beyond doubt, vegetable. The minute organ- 
isms, too, which are quietly depositing layer after layer of the 
exquisite shells which go to make up the chalk formation at the 
present time, as well as in the seas of geologic ages, were formerly 
placed high among the invertebrates. The microscope has rele- 
gated these also to a lower place, and they are now classified as 
being one of the lowest forms in the animal world. 

The true method of studying every subject, whether physical 
5 
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or intellectual phenomena are under investigation, is now fol- 
lowed in researches into natural history. Each organism brought 
under consideration is studied historically. It is not enough to 
observe facts; they must not only be noted as facts, but steady 
and close observation must clear up all obscurity as to their rela- 
tions. By such a study of our tiny protococcus, the dozen or 
more distinct animalculae of Ehrenberg’s classification have been 

- found to be only the protean forms assumed by one vegetable 
cell. 

The living substance in which resides the power of trans- 
muting food material into organic tissue capable of performing 
vital functions, is the jelly-like albuminous matter called proto- 
plasm. It is formed alike in animal and vegetable cells, is in- 
variably associated with life, and is rightly called its ‘ physical 
basis’. That force which we know as vital,—that mysterious 
something which constitutes the world of difference between a 
living and a dead organism,— resides in the protoplasm, or is 
indissolubly connected with its presence. What it may be we do 
not know. When the materialistic science of the present mocks 
at the thought that vitality is any special power or attribute of 
living organisms, how much does it gain? Whether they call 
this marvellous force, which resides in organic existences only, 
which builds up out of formless, inorganic solids, and fluids and 
gases, tissues of the most exquisite delicacy and perfect work- 
ing power,— whether they call this life, or chemical action, it is 
equally beyond the reach of their comprehension. If it should 
be chemical action, and be so proved, it is so utterly different from 
anything the chemist has ever been able to accomplish in his 
laboratory, that the mystery remains no less profound than be- 
fore. Whether the Creator when he called into existence the 
first organic being on the face of his earth, directly created it by 
the word of his power, or whether indirectly, by the use of 
the elements he had made and his knowledge of their relations, 
he brought about the same marvellous result, does not matter. 
Whether the Divine Master works in one way or another, 
whether he uses means and works by laws absolutely beyond our 
knowledge, or whether some glimpse of these wonderful laws is 
caught by our straining eyes, does not affect the fact that it is God 
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who works. It is still true that he alone has ever been able to 
accomplish the miracle of life; that no human hand, no earthly 
power, has ever yet turned backward in its course the progress of 
life toward death; that however perfect the analysis of dead 
matter is, all the skill ever brought to bear upon the subject, all the 
patient thought and technical knowledge, have never been able to 
accomplish the smallest step toward that synthesis which would 
result in life. Each tiny organism, each infinitesimal cell, which 
goes to make up the sum of the simplest living being, moves on 
as inexorably in its cycle through life toward death, as do the 
heavenly bodies in their God-appointed paths. The backward 
step from death to life, except at the word of the Creator, has 
never been taken. 

The protoplasm about which such rancorous warfare has been 
waged, appears to be a simple structureless jelly, more or less 
dense in proportion to the smaller or larger amount of water 
which it has absorbed. It is sometimes liquid enough to pour, 
but is never in any true sense a fluid, for it possesses within itself 
the power of varying its external form, and of selecting from the 
chemical or organic substances presented to it in solution, the 
elements it needs for the further development of its existence. 
If a mass of protoplasm separate itself, without being killed, 
from one of the lower sea-weed, for instance, as is not infre- 
quently the case, it will appropriate from the water all the ele- 
ments it needs for the maintenance of life; it will clothe itself, 
after a time, with a ceilulose wall, develop a nucleus, vacuoles, 
and cell-sap, and eventually become identical with the parent 
organism from which the gelatinous mass escaped. 

Suppose a mass of protoplasm of equal size to be separated 
from the sarcode of a sponge; the two particles show no differ- 
ence to the eye, even when aided by the highest powers of the 
microscope ; they are, to all means of investigation yet reached 
by science, physically and chemically alike. Their difference is 
something so subtle that it eludes the microscope, and even the 
spectroscope; but it is so essential and so profound, that if the 
life-history of the two minute jelly-like masses be watched, it 
would be quite as impossible to mistake one for the other, as it 
would be to take a bee for the flower it is visiting. 
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The first mass whose development we have briefly considered 
is one of the lowest types of vegetable life ; the second, one of the 
humblest of the animal creation. The sarcode of the sponge 
selects from the same sea-water out of which the sea-weed draws 
its nutriment, the elements for its own peculiar needs. It appro- 
priates the oxygen which all animal life requires for respiration, 
it takes up food material for its growth and reproduction, it 
selects the mineral necessary for the elaboration of its solid skel- 
eton, and a sponge, like the parent form, is the final result. 

There is some force possessed by the protoplasm, some subtle 
and mysterious power, by means of which these marvels are ac- 
complished. Let the sceptics say what they will; and if they 
take any satisfaction in naming this wonderful power ‘chemical 
action’ instead of ‘vital force’, let them call it so; but a 
chemical force which is so refined and subtle as to elude all 
chemical tests, one would fancy is hardly more satisfactory to 
the mind of a physical investigator, than would be the case were 
the force called by some other name, vital force for instance. 

The latest observations upon the lowest forms of animal and 
vegetable life have tended to obscure rather than to clear up the 
distinction between them. ‘The distinction made only a few 
years ago was, that vegetables have the power of converting in- 
organic into organic matter, and animals only that of reconvert- 
ing matter which had already been organized. Though it is 
true that this definition, if such a term is admissible, holds good 
for the higher vegetable and animal organisms, it is found to be 
inapplicable to the lower forms in both kingdoms. The latest 
observations of Dallinger and Drysdale, published in the Monthly 
Microscopical Journal [vol. xiii. p. 190], do away completely 
with this distinction in the case of certain very simple organisms 
which have been much studied of late years. They say :—* Wedo 
not profess to decide what is the true nature of the monads we 
have studied; that is, to decide whether they be animal or 
vegetable. We nevertheless strongly believe in their animal 
nature. But if this be so, they afford another illustration of the 
inefficiency of the distinction between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms which assumes that animals can assimilate organic 
compounds, while vegetables can elaborate their protoplasm 
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from those that are inorganic. We made a series of experiments 
on the transplantation of known forms to Cohn’s “ nutritive 
fluid”, which contains no albwminous matter, but only mineral 
salts and tartrate of ammonia. The result was that we fouad 
that not only the bacteria but the flagellate monads lived, throve, 
and multiplied in it, although supplied with no other pabulum. 
If it be affirmed that this is a proof of their vegetable nature, we 
can only say that the same must be said of the Kerona of Ehren- 
berg and Dujardin, which flourish side by side with the monads, 
with this nutritive fluid as the sole source of pabulum. And 
both alike lived and multiplied in the dark’. 

The London Quarterly, in a very able review of the last 
edition of Dr. Carpenter’s book, says:—‘ To ordinary observa- 
tion there is an apparent demarcation of the strongest kind 
between animal and vegetable organisms. The oak, the fern, 
and the fungus appear to have nothing in common with the ox, 
the swallow, the cheese-mite. ‘“ But”, [quoting Prof. Huxley’s 
Address delivered before the Royal Institution, and published 
afterward in Macmillan’s Magazine, February, 1876], “in the 
fourth and fifth decades of this century the greatest and most 
rapid revolution which biological science has ever undergone was 
effected by the application of the modern microscope to the inves- 
tigation of organic structure; by the introduction of exact and 
easily manageable methods of conducting the chemical analysis of 
organic compounds; and finally by the employment of instru- 
ments of precision for the measurement of the physical forces 
which are at work on the living economy”. And the result is 
that, speaking scientifically, the difference between an animal and 
a plant “ is one of degree rather than of kind; and the problem 
whether in a given case an organism is an animal or a plant may 
be essentially insoluble ”.’ 

As investigation is made with more exactness and rigor, the 
truth becomes increasingly more and more apparent, that there is 
no feature which we are able to make out belonging to the 
animal world, which may not be found somewhere in the vege- 
table, and vice versa. In the dim beginnings of life, the diverg- 
ing lines which afterwards sweep so wide asunder might easily 
be confounded ; but there may be many reasons for this. It is 
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quite possible that our most delicate instruments are entirely in- 
adequate to the investigation, that the subject is far beyond 
their reach. It is also possible that our most refined modes of 
estimating are coarse when applied to the subtle forces here at 
work. Weare so far away from these remote forms of exist- 
ence, that what seems to be identity may be only a result of 
defects in our intellectual and physical vision, and not of any in- 
definiteness in the subject. 

There is again another point which the biologists of the 
present seem to make of no account. In the chemical examina- 
tion of organic matter it is dead matter which is always worked 
upon. The protoplasm subjected to the inquiry of the analyst 
may possess every element of living matter, but some change of 
the most essential and vital character has undoubtedly taken 
place. Some force has been withdrawn, so powerful that it is 
able to do work the mere comprehension of which has baffled 
the most expert and devoted of investigators. If to understand 
the processes of the simplest life upon our globe is beyond ‘ the 
foremost man among them all’, to reproduce these processes is 
still farther beyond his power. The fact that chemistry can 
pull apart the molecules of any organism, and dissolve the 
chemical as well as the physical union in which they are bound, 
says much for the patience and accuracy of the workers in that 
field of inquiry ; but who has ever brought together two atoms of 
dead matter and made it live ? 

The vegetable cell which we have already alluded to as one of 
the best illustrations of what the microscope in patient and skil- 
ful hands has been able to accomplish, may be called the corner 
stone on which the whole magnificent superstructure of organic 
nature rests. All the higher organisms, up to man himself, are 
dependent for their being upon the transmuting power. possessed 
by the protoplasm of vegetable forms. ‘The life of the mature 
plant is not only the result of the life of the individual cells, 
but it began its existence as a single cell. It is therefore entirely 
appropriate that any review of microscopic work should begin 
just at this point. 

The cell is the elementary organism, by the repetition of which 
the whole vegetable structure is built up. In the humblest 
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classes of vegetable life the whole plant consists of a single cell 
like the Protococcus, which is able to perform all the essential 
functions of life for itself, or it consists of a mere aggregation of 
similar cells. As vegetable structure shows a higher and higher 
organization, we see changes taking place in certain cells,— 
modifications of form and structure which more perfectly fit them 
for special work. Just such a process of development in special 
directions for special purposes goes on in the social life of the 
cells which make up a plant, as we are familiar with in the history 
of nations as they grow out of savagery into civilization. In our 
little unicellular water-plants we find the lowest type of savage 
life; there is no mutual interchange of services, no division of 
labor, no interdependence. Each individual performs for himself 
all necessary work. As we examine higher organisms, we find 
that our civilized notions of divided work, of special develop- 
ment and adaptiveness to its performance, had been shadowed 
forth when the first tender blade of grass pierced the barren earth 
and reached heavenward. A perfect Christian social life,—‘ the 
city that hath foundations, whose maker and builder is God ’— 
which will find its full development only in his presence, lay as 
a fair ideal in the Creator’s mind, infinite ages before the first 
man was born upon the earth. The perfect social life of mutual 
service: of glad obedience on the one hand, and generous con- 
trol on the ether; of quiet assumption of whatever work was 
to be done, all being noble alike if it served the common life,— 
was mutely prophesied at the time when the first seed brought 
forth after its kind at the word of the Lord. 

Nature’s diversity is marvellous; but the unity which underlies 
this infinite variety is more marvellous still. While there exist 
in each commonest weed, cells of every size and form, cells which 
constitute the elements out of which every kind of living vege- 
table matter is made up, cells which perform every function of 
life, still, under all these modifications, the ideal type of cell-life 
is adhered to and its distinctive marks retained. 

In the earliest stage of growth, the vegetable cell is usually 
spherical. As it grows older and multiplies, the form changes. At 
first each vegetable cell is a rounded sac of cellulose (the matter 
which after a while makes wood). This sac is filled with a 
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jelly-like mass, in which a roundish body is embedded. The 
jelly is protoplasm, the rounded mass a nucleus,— chemically 
like the protoplasm, but organically unlike it. The continuous 
cellulose wall forms the most reliable and satisfactory mark of 
distinction between animal and vegetable cells. The name proto- 
plasm (or first form) has been given to the jelly-like substance, . 
because, as has been already said, no life has ever been found 
dissociated from it. It is present and aids in all the*processes of 
vitality, and is the main element in the embryonic form of all 
organisms, animal as well as vegetable. 

In the earliest stages of cell development, the cellulose sac is 
filled with granular protoplasm. As the wall grows, however, 
the jelly is seen to give way in certain places, and the vacancies, 
or vacuoles as they are called, are filled with a liquid cell-sap. 
At the increasing growth of the sac more and more of the 
vacuoli appear ; these usually coalesce, till finally the protoplasm 
forms a living membrane to the. cellulose envelope, and sometimes 
stretches protoplasmic threads across the cavity. As the cells of 
a vegetable organism grow older, new ones are developed around 
them, and the inner ones become more sluggish in their action ; 
the cell-sap and the protoplasm disappear gradually and at the 
same time, till finally the interior cellular tissue is to all intents 
and purposes dead. The cellulose hardens and forms a mere 
framework of cellular substance, or wood. As soon as the cell 
sap and protoplasm disappear, all the processes of life cease ; no 
new material is formed ; the cell ceases growing itself or,giving 
birth to new cells. 

The constituents of which the cell is composed, its protoplasm, 
cell-sap, cellulose wall, and nucleus, are probably modified forms 
or differentiations of matter originally existing in the homo- 
geneous, albuminous protoplasm. Certain portions of the 
protoplasm in some way become colored in the case of green 
plants. The coloring matter is called chlorophyll, and possesses 
certain very wonderful properties. The masses of protoplasm 
with which the chlorophyll is associated are found, after the 
chlorophyll is: abstracted from them, to retain their original 
volume and form. Each chlorophyll body, as these green masses 
are called, is therefore composed of a coloring matter and its 
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protoplasmic vehicle. In ordinary green cells these bodies are 
scattered regularly through the whole mass of jelly, but in some 
of the lower sea-weed they assume definite forms within the cell, 
and make delicate stellate patterns, or spiral bands. 

The most wonderful power in vegetable life resides in the 
chlorophyll bodies. The air which is so freely distributed 
throughout the tissues of the plant (by means of the stomata air- 
chambers, intercellular spaces and special vessels, as we shall 
hereafter see) is a mechanical mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, 
together with a minute portion of carbon dioxide, or carbonic 
anhydride, and a trace of various mineral salts. Of this mixture, 
to a hundred parts of air, twenty-three parts by weight are 
oxygen, seventy-six and a fraction nitrogen, and the other con- 
stituents fill out the fractional part wanting. 

All the cells of a plant, colored and uncolored, breathe ; that is, 
they appropriate from the air oxygen, and give up to it carbonic 
acid. This process goes on gently and continuously in all the 
cells; but in addition to this power, the cells, which have 
chlorophyll associated with their protoplasm, wnder the influence 
of sunlight, seize upon the particles of carbonic acid, which is a 
chemical compound, dissolve the union between the carbon and 
oxygen, appropriate the carbon for their growth and develop- 
ment, and liberate the oxygen. The amount of oxygen, then, 
which is yielded up to the air, and of carbon appropriated during 
the day-time by a green plant, is merely the difference between 
the results of the two processes, breathing and assimilation. 
The latter is so much more powerful than the former as to 
mask it completely. Let us repeat, to make the point perfectly 
clear. In the night, as a result of a single process, respiration, 
the plant gives up carbonic acid as do animals; in the day it 
liberates oxygen, as the difference between the results of two pro- 
cesses, respiration and assimilation. It will, therefore, be seen 
that though, in effect, there is a sudden and violent reversal of 
processes in the plant every time light is exchanged for dark- 
ness, or vice versa, which may be done many times in an hour, by 
artificial means, still this is in effect only. - 

The two kinds of cells of plants, the colorless and the green, 
live two distinct lives. Huxley and Martin say, in their 
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Elementary Biology :—‘ The physiological processes which go on 
in the higher green plants, such as the fern and the bean, 
resemble, in the gross, those which take place in Protococcus and 
Chara [that is, the higher and more differentiated forms effect essen- 
tially the same chemical changes during their growth as do the 
simpler and lower types]. For such plants grow and flourish if 
their roots are immersed in water containing a due proportion of 
certain saline matters, while their stem and leaves are exposed to 
the air, and receive the influence of the sun’s rays. 

‘A bean-plant, for instance, may be grown if supplied 
through its roots with a dilute watery solution of potassium and 
calcium nitrate, potassium and iron sulphate, and magnesium 
sulphate. While growing it absorbs the solution, the greater 
part of the water of which evaporates from the extensive sur- 
face of the plant. In sunshine it rapidly decomposes carbonic 
anhydride, fixing the carbon, and setting free the oxygen; at 
night it slowly absorbs oxygen, and gives off carbonic acid, and 
it manufactures a large quantity of protein compounds, cellu- 
lose, starch, sugar and the like, from the raw materials supplied 
to it. 

‘It is further clear that, as the decomposition of carbonic 
anhydride can take place only under the combined influences of 
chlorophyll and sunlight, that operation must be confined in all 
ordinary plants, to the tissue immediately beneath the epidermis 
in the stem, and to the leaves. And it can be proved experi- 
mentally that fresh green leaves possess this power to a remark- 
able extent. 

‘On the other hand it is clear that when a plant is grown 
under the conditions described, the nitrogenous and mineral con- 
stituents of its food can reach the leaves only by passing from 
the roots, where they are absorbed, through the stem, to the 
leaves. And at whatever parts of the plant the nitrogenous and 
mineral constituents derived from the roots are combined with 
the carbon fixed in the leaves, the resulting compound must be 
diffused thence, in order to reach the deep-seated cells, such for 
instance as thoge of the cambium [self-dividing] layer and those 
of the roots, which are growing and multiplying, and yet have no 
power of abstracting carbon directly from carbonic anhydride. 
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In fact, those cells which contain no chlorophyll, and are out of 
the réach of light, must live after the fashion of Torula [the 
yeast-plant selected by these writers as the simplest and best 
typical form of fungus], and manufacture their protein out of a 
material which contains nitrogen and carbon in some other 
shape than that of carbonic anhydride. The analogy of Torula 
suggests a fluid which contains in solution, either some ammo- 
niacal salt comparable to ammonium tartrate, or a more complex 
compound analogous to pepsin. Thus the higher plant com- 
bines within itself the two physiologically distinet lower types of 
the Fungus and the Alga’ [pp. 73, 74]. 

The chlorophyll cells then live like the unicellular green plants 
upon the inorganic materials supplied by earth, water, and air, 
which they transmute into protein; while the colorless cells live, 
like the fungi, upon organic matter, and really at the expense of 
the stored-up material thus transmuted by the green cells. 

The life of the cell is the life of the plant in epitome. 
Although a single cell is, in some organisms, so minute that many 
millions of them may be included in a cubic inch of space, yet 
the whole vital process is carried on in it more simply, but no 
less accurately and perfectly, than it is in the complete existence 
of which it forms so infinitesimal a part. Besides the cellulose 
sac, the protoplasm, nucleus, and cell-sap, which are integral parts 
of the cell itself, other substances, which are the product of its 
vital action, may be found. The jelly-like mass has taken in 
unorganized material from the air, the earth, or the water, as the 
case may be, by processes not entirely unlike our breathing and 
eating and drinking. These materials the protoplasm has the 
power of tfansmuting into the elements of its own being. The 
food material is absorbed, digested, and transmuted into proto- 
plasm, out of which cell-sap, cellulose, &c., may be elaborated ; 
but besides the matter necessary for its present needs, the thrifty 
little cell is busy laying up stores for its own future use, and for 
the other members of the community. The matter taken in is 
changed into sugar, starch, and oil, and these are packed away to 
meet its future needs. It is on such stored-up matter that trees 
and perennial plants live during the sluggish life of the winter 
months. Of this secreted matter, starch occurs in the largest 
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quantities and is most essential. Within the cell contents, gen- 
erally within a chlorophyll body, a minute spheroid of starch 
first forms; around this, concentric layers are deposited like the 
layers of an onion. When the size has greatly increased the de- 
posit does not take place equally all around, but is continually 
formed on one side, the layers not enveloping the whole mass; 
in this way the shape of the starch grain is changed from spheri- 
cal to pear-shaped. Sometimes several grains will be united and 
bound into one by a deposit around the group. After a time, 
the chlorophyll body is filled with starch, and the green matter 
is found as a fine green coating around the grain. When the leaves 
become old and lose their color, the chlorophyll bodies have dis- 
appeared, and are replaced by starch grains. One of the most 
beautiful provisions found in all nature secures to the plant the 
benefit of this stored-up material after the green parts of the 
organism fall away. While fading, the assimilated material of 
leaves is transferred to the perennial stems, below the point where 
the leaf becomes detached ; a partition wall grows up across the 
stem, walling off the magazine of starch, sugar, and oil, and 
then the leaf, having performed its office, drops quietly away. 

The protoplasm within the cells of such organisms as admit 
of examination in the living state, and probably of all vegetable 
cells, not only forms a lining, stationary coat to the cellulose sac, 
but a more dilute portion moves with a constant flow, up one 
side and down the other, in the interior of the cell. This flow 
may be seen under a good lens of moderate power, with such 
perfect distinctness that no possibility of doubt could remain in 
the mind of the observer. In Nitella, a delicate water-plant of 
the group Characez, the cells grow to an enormous size: a leaf of 
an eighth of an inch in length being often only a few cells. 
When placed under the microscope, with a 4th objective (magni- 
fying about six hundred diameters), the cell looks almost as broad 
as the field—two inches or more—and extends far beyond it in 
length. 

Such a cell,— let it be the terminal cell of a leaf,— shows 
itself to be a hollow tube, coming to a curved point at the end. 
The inner stationary layer of protoplasm is dotted all over with 
chlorophyl]! bodies of a brilliant green, which leave between them 
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a lacy pattern of the nearly colorless cellulose and protoplasm. 
Focusing the glass so that the interior of the cell is brought into 
view, a steady pouring tide of protoplasm is seen running 
down one side and up the other of the cell. The line where the 
adjacent edges of the two streams touch each other, and where 
the motion of the currents is neutralized, is supposed in this case 
to be toward the eye. Along this neutral line there are nv chlo- 
rophyll bodies in the stationary protoplasmic layer. 

Certain portions of the free-flowing protoplasm assume definite 
forms, spheres, or ovoids, cubes, tetrahedra, octohedra, &c. These 
last, though assuming crystalline forms, are merely masses of 
differentiated protoplasm ; when tested chemically, they give its 
reactions; they absorb water till the angularity of their forms is 
lost ; they take up coloring matter, and even under some condi- 
tions coagulate. These qualities prove conclusively that they are 
not mineral crystals, though true mineral crystals of calcium 
oxalate and calcium carbonate are found in many vegetable cells. 

The protoplasm assumes a very peculiar form in some of the 
leaves of Nitella. As the current moves on within the cell, be- 
sides the spheres and ellipsoids of pale greenish tint, round bodies 
of a deeper green, covered with delicate spines, may be seen mov- 
ing in it, rolling over one another, reaching the point of the 
leaf and then returning. 

Carpenter says in relation to this flow, or cyclosis, in the 
cells of Valisneria spiralis, a water-plant common in the south of 
France, that although the current is not more than z5}y9 of an 
inch in depth, ‘where high powers and careful illumination are 
employed, delicate ripples may be seen in the protoplasm current’. 
[p. 421]. ‘Jn some instances’, he goes on to say, ‘ the currents 
pass in single lines along the entire length of the cells, as in the 
hairs from the filaments of the 7radescantia virginica or Virginian 
spiderwort. In others there are several such currents, which 
retain their distinctness, as in the jointed hairs of the calyx of 
the same plant; in others again, the streams coalesce into a net- 
work, the reticulations of which change their position at short 
intervals, as in the hairs of Glaucium luteum; while there are 
cases where the current flows in a sluggish, uniformly moving 
sheet or layer. Where several distinct currents exist in one cell, 
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they are all found to have one common point of departure and 
return, namely, the nucleus, from which it seems fairly to be in- 
ferred that this body is the centre of the vital activity of the 
cell, Mr. Wenham states that in all cases in which the cyclosis 
is seen in the hairs of a plant, the cells of the cuticle also display 
it, provided that their walls are not so opaque or so strongly 
marked as to prevent the movement from being distinguished ’. 
In the case of Chara and Nitella the nucleus cannot be the centre 
of the vital activity of the cell, for this body may be seen rolling 
along in the protoplasmic current till it finally disappears, prob- 
ably by reabsorption. When the plant exhibiting the phenom- 
enon of cyclosis is kept in the dark and cold for several days, the 
flowing ceases, and the particles gather themselves into heaps ; 
these accumulations may be seen to break up by the separate 
motion of the particles when the stimulus of light and heat in- 
duces renewed activity. ‘The cause of cyclosis is absolutely un- 
known. 

The cell-wall which surrounds these tiny masses of living jelly 
is most marvellous and exquisite in its structure. It is composed 
of cellulose, in which may be discerned, under very high powers 
and by the aid of chemical reagents, three separate series of lam- 
inations, cutting each other as do the planes of cleavage in a crys- 
tal. One series is composed of a number of concentric layers of 
cellulose, the two outermost of which are comparatively dense, 
while the intermediate layers are alternately more or less watery ; 
the other two systems of laminations are vertical and cut across 
each other ; sometimes one and sometimes another of these lam- 
inations come most conspicuously under view when subjected to 
the microscope. The cell-wall grows to meet the requirements 
of its increasing protoplasmic contents, by means of a process very 
common in nature, called intussusception. The cellulose, it will 
be remembered, is formed by a deposit from the protoplasm, of 
material already in existence in its substance. As the >roto- 
plasm grows, new particles of cellulose are formed, and these 
force themselves in between those already existing in the cell- 
wall. By intussusception the bark of trees is enlarged to meet 
the necessities of the growing wood ; and this process it is which, 
in all probability, gives rise to the stratification of the enveloping 
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sac of each vegetable cell. The merest indication of what has 
been done by the microscope in determining the structure and 
mode of growth of the cell is here given. 

The growth is, of course, of two kinds, growth in surface and 
growth in thickness. This increase is very frequently wanting 
in uniformity at different portions of the wall, and, in conse- 
quence, cells originally dissimilar become alike, and much more 
frequently cells originally alike become dissimilar. In the earlier 
stages of growth, plants, roots, stems, leaves, &c., are formed of 
a congeries of cells which are scarcely distinguishable from one 
another ; but as each organ grows toward maturity, the cells of 
which it is composed become more and more adapted to their 
special work, and so more and more modified in size and form, 
and in each organ the adjacent cells undergo the same specializa- 
tion. At the growing ends of leaves, roots, and sprouts, in the 
first cell development from spores and pollen grains, the cellular 
formation has not begun to show this ‘ differentiation’ into vari- 
ous kinds of cells. Each one is capable of self-division, the 
commonest mode of increase in the vegetable world. Each cell 
is rich in finely granular protoplasm, and has a thin, smooth 
wall. In the lower water-plants, the cells continue to subdivide. 
This is effected by a separation of the nucleus into two portions, 
the running up of a partition-wall through the middle of the cell, 
and the growth of each part; but they undergo very little real 
change. In the higher organisms the cells as they form seem all 
alike ; but as the plant grows, those upon the surface have their 
walls thickened, and form a protective layer, or epidermis, which 
is further strengthened by a cuticle on its outer surface. The 
interior cells in certain places unite in long strings, the division 
walls, or septa, after a time disappear, afid the tubular wall 
becomes irregularly thickened. Bunches of these long hollow 
fibres form strengthening tissues, called fibro-vascular bundles. 
A lengthwise cut through these bundles of fibro-vascular vessels, 
shows that the thickening of the cellulose walls of the tube has 
been effected with the utmost accuracy and according to a definite 
law. The new particles, inserted between the old ones in the 
cellulose envelope, are placed there in some rigidly accurate way, 
which forms upon the tubular wall patterns of the most exquisite 
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delicacy. Some of them are marked by a spiral line which runs 
around the internal walls of the vessel, making it look like a 
closely coiled spring; others have rows of narrow depressions, 
one above the other, which leave the unthickened tissue in the 
form of a ladder with many rounds. Others again are marked 
with bordered pits, &c. Indeed, the sculpturing of these minute 
vessels is exquisite beyond belief. 

Other internal cells are converted by their peculiar mode of 
development into sap-bearing vessels, glands, &c. Between the 
cellular tissues there are unoccupied spaces, called intercellular 
cavities, by means of which a system of ramifying openings is left 
throughout the plant. These are closed at the root end, but all 
over the leaves they lead to larger air spaces just below the epi- 
dermis. A surface cell above these air chambers divides itself 
by developing across it double upright walls, which finally sepa- 
rate and leave an opening. ‘The intercellular spaces, air cham- 
bers, and stomata, as these divided cells are called, which will be 
more fully described hereafter, correspond to our lungs, mouth, 
and lips, and form the respiratory organs of the plant. Air, 
bearing oxygen for the breathing of the cells, and carbon, which 
forms an essential article of diet, enter through millions of these 
tiny stomatas, and the waste products of life escape in the same 
way. 

The epidermal cells are further specialized to perform other 
offices for the common life of the plant. The surfaces of vege- 
table organisms, like those of animal, are covered with minute 
and delicate hairs. The downy appearance of many foliage 
leaves, and the velvety richness of flower petals, are due to the 
presence of vegetable hairs in large quantities. The common 
ivy leaf is studded over with upright growths crowned with 
three-rayed stars; the Deutzia, one of our most delicate spring 
garden flowers, has stellate hairs with four, five, or more rays. 
Bryonia alba bears upon its leaves mushroom-like outgrowths ; 
but the most beautiful leaf which we have ever examined under 
the microscope, is that of the Eloeagnus, whose familiar name we 
have never been able to ascertain. Down the middle vein or 
midrib of the leaf, the hairs which cover its whole surface look 
like fairy passion-flowers, only with two or three times as many 
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petals as our passion-flowers possess. On either side of the vein 
several varieties of stellate hairs occur, which simulate other 
flowers ; these seem as if they might possibly be various stages of 
the development of the same form; but if so, they differ very 
widely at the several stages, and give a wonderful variety to the 
surface. In some of the simpler plants, these surface hairs, or 
trichomes, are further so greatly modified as to form the sexual 
apparatus. 

The Marchantia polymorpha, one of the Liverwort family, is 
very common in the rocks about springs; it covers the dripping 
stones with flat, curling fronds, which cling to the rock by means 
of thousands of root-hairs. The special development of cells in 
this one organism is almost beyond belief, and will be taken as 
an illustration of differentiation. Examine a leaf, and even to 
the naked eye its surface is seen to be marked with minuie 
polygonal patches, approaching diamond shape, with a central dot 
ineach. Under a low power the diamond-shaped patch is seen to 
be an aggregation of epidermal cells, forming a very much flat- 
tened pyramid. The central dot is a tiny shaft, built up of six- 
teen or more cells around a hollow square. Down the throat of 
the chimney the eye can penetrate, and see a growth which looks 
like minute green alge, or water plants. Now cut carefully and 
directly through the rhomb: viewed sideways, we now see the 
cellular structure from the upper to the lower surface of the leaf. 
Beginning from below, we see first the thickened cells on the under 
surface, which form the lower epidermis ; from this extend down- 
ward the root-hairs, long hollow tubes, with walls so irregularly 
thickened as to form a regular and beautiful pattern, when split 
into two, and viewed under a high power. Above the lower 
epidermis are several rows (generally two) of parenchymal cells ; 
these represent the original cellular substance from which the 
special cells have become differentiated. Springing from the 
upper surface of the parenchymal plate are a number of green 
cells, or chains of cells, very much like the Torula, except that 
they contain chlorophyll. Between these are spaces through 
which the air can penetrate, The top of the air-chamber is 
covered with the low pyramidal roof of upper epidermal cells, 
at the apex of which is the chimney or stomata. There are 
always in each stomata two or more cells, called the guard-cells. 
6 
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An ordinary two-celled stomata begins its development just 
above an air chamber. One of the smaller cells of the epidermis 
sends up a partition wall, longitudinally dividing it into two 
parallel vertical cells. At first the division wall is single, but it 
thickens rapidly, and finally splits into two cells, which retreat 
from each other at all points except the two ends where they ad- 
here. A homely illustration may serve to make perfectly clear 
the formation of this cleft. Suppose the stomata to be, as we 
called it before, the lips of a mouth ; suppose the mouth to begin 
by being entirely without an opening, the lips being continuous 
with one another; but now the mouth sends up a partition wall 
where the dividing line of the lips is to be formed, which be- 
comes perfect, and finally splits into two parallel walls. The 
two lips have now their completed outer wall of skin, which is 
further covered with a cuticle. The lips now open a little along 
the middle of the line formed by the walls, their ends remaining 
united in pairs, and the cavity of the mouth has established a 
connection with the outside air. The lips in a simple stomata 
like, this are themselves the guard-cells, and possess the remark- 
able property of closing when the air outside is very dry, and 
the plant would lose more moisture than it could afford by evap- 
oration from its million little mouths, and of opening again when 
the air is sufficiently moist to make it safe to do so. 

In Marchantia the stomata, instead of being two simple cells 
made by the cleaving of one into two, are formed by a division 
and subdivision of the original epidermal cell, till finally the tiny 
shaft is complete, formed of a number of rows, of four cells each, 
surrounding a hollow square. At the base of the chimney two 
cells take the position of guard-cells and perform their office. 

The epidermis of Marchantia undergoes a much greater 
specialization. Its root hairs, chlorophyll cells, air-chambers, 
and stomata have, it is true, provided fairly for its own existence. 
By means of the root-hairs water is absorbed, and probably such 
matters as it may hold in solution; by the stomata and inter- 
cellular passages air finds free access to the interior cells, bearing 
its life-giving elements. All the cells, as we have already seen, 
take in their oxygen and give out carbonic acid gas, as we do in 
breathing ; and ‘the chlorophyll cells, in addition to this, tear 
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asunder the molecules of carbonic acid, appropriate the carbon 
for the building up of their protoplasm and for the formation of 
new cells, and liberate the oxygen which was in combination 
with it. But this is not all: the elaborate vital machinery just 
described is devoted only to the maintenance of this one little 
life ; provision must also be made for its propagation. 

In the vegetable world, from the highest to the lowest, there 
are found traces of two kinds of development — the asexual, by 
roots, slips, spores, &c.; and the sexual, by seed. Our little Mar- 
chantia has many ways of reproducing itself. Sometimes a 
creeping leaf as it grows at its point will die behind, and becom- 
ing separated from the parent form, becomes a new plant. At 
other times shoots will give rise to a new plant, in this same 
way, from the older portion of the organism ; but these are very 
commonplace ways of reproduction. On the flat frond, with its 
curled-up edges, a tiny swelling may be seen very early in the 
development of the plant; this grows larger and higher, till it is 
quite a knob perceptible to the naked eye. This knob becomes 
hollow, and from the interior, lower surface, delicate hair-like 
papillae shoot up. The upper cell of each of these hairs, by 
division and subdivision, grows into a flattened disk of cellular 
matter, fastened to the stem by its edge. Around the edges the 
disk is only two cells thick, but it bulges up somewhat in the 
middle. These disks are called gemme. The knob in the mean- 
time has split open above, and formed the most exquisite nest- 
like cup imaginable. The notched edges formed by the splitting 
surface, under the microscope, show themselves to be regularly 
and beautifully serrated, each point looking like a curled over 
leaf of the purest glass, notched like a cherry leaf along the 
edges. Within the hollow of the nest the tiny green gemme 
nestle together, their stalks being invisible from above. When 
fully ripe the gemmez detach themselves from their stalks, and 
are easily washed out of their cups by the rain. The disk of a 
gemma has a depression on each side, after it has been cast by 
the wind or the rain upon some surface of rock or earth capable 
of supporting it. From each one of these notches on the side a 
plate of cells develops by self-division, and a new plant is begun. 
The plate, in course of time, comes to have certain of its cells 
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specialized into root-hairs, epidermis, chlorophyll cells, stomata, 
&c., and the new plant is mature. 

All of these modes of reproduction are asexual ; but there 
remains another, which shows a marked alternation of generation, 
as it is called, that is, in the life-cycle there is an alternation of 
sexual and asexual modes of propagation, before the starting 
point is reached again. On the surface of the leaf, stems arise. 
If the plant is diwcious, the two organs of reproduction are de- 
veloped upon the different plants, which are alike except in sex : 
if monecious, both organs occur on the same plant. There are 
both moneecious and dicecious Marchantia. 

Let us take, for the sake of clearness, dicecious specimens. In 
one, which is the male, minute excrescences or papille are 
formed upon the surface of the leaf; by self-division these de- 
velop into a stem, which broadens into an inverted cone, with a 
convex base turned upward. All over the convex upper sur- 
face flask-shaped depressions occur in the cellular mass, and in 
the lower bulging part of these cavities an egg-shaped body on 
a stalk develops. The ovoid mass divides up into myriads of 
cells, in each of which a minute elongated body is formed. 
When this is complete, the access of water, either from rain or 
the dripping foliage about the places where it grows, causes the 
outer coat of the ovoid body or antheridiwm, as well as the sepa- 
rate cell-walls, to burst. The elongated bodies in each are now | 
seen to possess long lashes, by means of which they propel 
themselves through the fluid. These are the antherozoids, or 
fertilizing germs. 

The stems which develop on the female plant bear upon their 
summits an umbrella-shaped disk, convex above, concave below, 
whose edges fall in nine or ten long drooping lobes, which seem 
to be formed by the rolled-in edges of the cellular tissue. When 
one of the lobed disks is turned upside down and examined 
under a low power, the rolling in of the lobes seems to continue 
only up to the disk, and there the edges project as two fringed 
appendages, between which the ova develop. The fringes 
appear very like the glassy serrated points around the edges of 
the gemma-cups. Between these fringes, buried deep in the 
under surface of the disk, a solid flask-shaped body develops. In 
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its centre is gradually formed a cell; the upper portion of this 
cell develops into a string of cells, which push their way upward 
through the neck to the mouth of the flask, and the lower grows 
into a germ cell, or ovum. When the ovum is mature, the row of 
cells in the centre of the flask’s neck melt into mucilage, leaving 
an open canal from the outer air to the ovum. Into this open 
way the moving antherozoids press. Some reach the ovum, pene- 
trate it, and fertilize it. Buta new plant does not come imme- 
diately from the fertilized ovum; the asexual generation comes 
in now. The oosphere, as the fertilized ovum is called, divides 
into two cells, the upper of which grows in every direction, by 
division, till finally it becomes a mass of long, string-like vessels. 
Some of these divide crosswise into chains of spores; others de- 
velop into hollow tubes with spiral bands, caused by the unequal 
thickening of the cell-wall, winding round and round them as 
the cross-garters of a Highlander’s stocking do. When ripe these 
tubes or elaters are very elastic, and snap with considerable force 
when freed from tension by the rupture of the wall of the spore 
ease, or the sporogonium. By the sudden contraction of the 
elaters the spores are shot to a considerable distance, and effectu- 
ally sowed. The pod of the common touch-me-not, or lady’s 
slipper, is formed by some such elastic tissue which disseminates 
the seed when they are mature. 

This cursory description of the development and reproduction 
of one single form, and that among the lower and simpler 
plants, will give at least a suggestion of the wonders and beau- 
ties of organic nature, and give a glimpse of the ‘ Mission of the 
Microscope ’. 

The study of science does not necessarily lead away from the 
contemplation of the divine mysteries and the heavenly life. 
Physical investigation, in that it dwells in matter, and considers 
primarily its properties, may have a deadening influence upon 
the difficult higher life; but to the loving and child-like heart, 
such study gives a marvellous revelation of the thoughts of God 
toward his children, of his infinite tenderness for the smallest of 
his creatures. Christ’s simple illustration of the care of the 
Father —‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father..... 
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Fear not, therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows’, 
receives a deeper significance, when we come to look into the 
minuter organisms, with their marvellous delicacy of construc- 
tion, and their wonderful powers. The record of the wisdom 
and infinite love of the Father of us all, is written over the face 
of the whole earth ; but the writing is clear and open only to the 
vision which has been purified of all presumption, and is waiting 
with loving faith to be taught. 

The line of microscopic investigation is a path that may lead 
us either away from, or toward, the Creator. Like every path of 
physical discovery, it may lead the heart which turns persistently 
away from the divine sun and centre of the physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual universe, to look out into the cold, dark void of 
scepticism and unbelief; or it may draw it back into the warmth, 
and radiance, and quickening influences of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness himself, in whom is all the fulness of God. 





Art. III.—Paper on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By 
J. G. Bellett. London: J. B. Bateman. 1859. 


The Scriptures, in their original, uncorrupted form, are the in- 
fallible words of the Living God. This conception of them 
should direct and control our minds continually when we study 
these writings. Any other, any lower thought of them must 
perpetually obscure their meaning, and mislead us in regard to 
the truths they teach. ‘AIlI scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works’ [2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17]. 

It is often said, in regard to the four Gospels, and that by 
popular Christian writers, that these books are fragmentary in 
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their character. If sometimes a character of completeness be 
attributed to the fourth Gospel, it is generally denied to the 
others. Sometimes it is said that the fourth is a supplementary 
Gospel, designed to supply the deficiencies of the other three. 
Then it, too, must be fragmentary. And the stigma attaches to 
them all. For it is a stigma, that God has bestowed on any 
part of his Word less care than we find he has elsewhere mani- 
fested in the smallest and meanest of his works. The only true 
conclusion is, that each Gospel, and every part of God’s word, 
as it was originally written, is divinely perfect for the design 
which the Holy Ghost had in giving it. 

In order, therefore, thoroughly to understand any scripture, we 
must ascertain the special purpose of the Spirit’s teaching in it. 
This is to be done, not by @ priori conclusions of our reasoning, 
but by simple study of the scripture itself. God has graciously 
incorporated in the very body of these books, clear intimations of 
what is his special design in each. They are clear, at least, to 
those who receive the Scriptures simply as the word of God, 
which in truth they are, and not the word of men. 

We propose to illustrate these general considerations, by a 
summary of the topics presented to us in the Gospel of Matthew, 
availing ourselves freely of the labors of others, who have 
analyzed and made synopses of the book. 

The subject of this Gospel is the repeated presentation of Jesus 
Christ, the Messiah, the King of the Jews, to that nation, and 
their repeated rejection of him, with the consequences of that re- 
jection to the Jews and to the world. In all the details of the 
book, we think it may be seen that the Holy Ghost never loses 
sight of this as the main design. Other topics are intro- 
duced, but only as incidental, and in subordination to this chief 
one. 

There are recorded in the book, three distinct presentations of 
the Messiah to his people. The first as the child borr in Beth- 
lehem of Judah, as foretold by the prophet Micah. This occu- 
pies Chapters I. and II. The second is the Lord’s proposal of 
himself to Israel as the light from the land of Zabulon and 
Nephthalim, according to a prophecy of Isaiah. This embraces 
Chapters III.—XX. The third time the Lord presents himself 
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to his people as their King, just and lowly, and bringing salva- 
tion. We find this in Chapters XXI.-XXYV. 

A distinct refusal follows each of these proposals of the Lord 
to his people. The remaining chapters, XXVI.-XXVIILI., 
give the results to themselves, and to the world at large, of Israel’s 
refusal of their Messiah. 

In the Gospel of Luke the Spirit presents Jesus to us as the 
Son of Man. In harmony with this design his genealogy is 
there recorded, as ‘the son of Adam, which was the son of 
God’. In Mark, where the Lord is presented to us as the Per- 
fect Servant, no genealogy is given at all. To give his genealogy 
would not seem to be congruous with the character in which the 
Holy Spirit presents our Lord in this Gospel. 

In John, for an opposite reason, there is no genealogy given. 
What appropriateness would there be in giving a human genea- 
logy of him who in this Gospel is presented to us as the one by 
whom all things were made, without whom was not anything 
made that was made, who in the beginning was the Word, was 
with God, and was himself God ? 

But here in our Gospel of Matthew, at the very outset we are 
told it is ‘The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
David, the Son of Abraham’. The genealogy is given as that 
of the legal successor to David’s throne, of whom God had said, 
‘I will settle him in my house and my kingdom forever ; and 
his throne shall be established forevermore’ [1 Chron. xvii. 14]. 

In the first chapter, our Lord’s being born of a virgin is shown 
to be in fulfilment of the prophecy recorded in Isaiah vii. 14, 
‘ Behold a virgin shall be with child and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Emmanuel’. His birth is recorded 
in the second chapter as having taken place at Bethlehem of 
Judea, in exact accordance with the prophecy of Micah, ‘And 
thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art not the least among 
the princes of Judah: for out of thee shall come a governor that 

. shall rule my people Israel’ [Mic. v. 2]. 

In the general expectation of the Messiah’s coming, which was 
at this time awakened in the hearts of all devout Israelites, these 
and like prophecies had doubtless received much attentive con- 

sideration, and had sustained the hopes of those who were ‘ wait- 
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ing for the consolation of Israel’. And thus it was that when 
Herod had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of the people 
together, to ascertain from them where Christ should be born, 
they all gave him this prophecy of Micah as their answer. 

Other numerous and much cherished prophecies, as minister- 
ing to their national pride, had foretold the homage and worship 
which the Gentiles should bring to the King of the Jews. The 
spiritual mind might have seen a partial fulfilment of these in 
the coming of the wise men from the east to worship him. But 
their coming only troubled Herod the king, and all Jerusalem 

“with him. In possession of the throne himself, Herod is not 
willing to give it up to another, even though his title be divine. 
The people too, misled by altogether worldly views of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, and their hopes of it being narrowed down to 
the one hope of political deliverance and supremacy under his 
reign, cannot recognize their king in him that is born in a 
manger in Bethlehem, with none of the surroundings of worldly 
rank and power. 

The murderous design against the life of the child that fills 
Herod’s heart, he seeks to cover up by the lying and hypocrit- 
ical pretext of a desire to ‘come and worship him also’. 
Jerusalem being troubled with him, ready executioners are found 
to attempt to carry out his plans to take the life of the rival 
king. Jesus came to save his people from their sins ; Emmanuel, 
‘God with us’, manifested himself in the flesh, but ‘he came 
unto his own, and his own received him not’. His rejection is 
prompt and peremptory. But God has a place for his king, 
whom he will yet set upon his holy hill of Zion, though the 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together against his anointed. To him will he give the nations 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession. 

His parents, to escape Herod’s cruelty, by God’s direction flee 
with the child into Egypt. The prophecy of Hosea, ‘Out of 
Egypt have I called my son’, finds a new and deeper fulfilment 
in his recall. And when his parents bring him again into the 

land of Israel, and, upon warning from God, turn aside into the 
parts of Galilee, and in Galilee select its most despised city, 
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Nazareth, for the Messiah’s dwelling-place, all that was spoken 
by the prophets of his humiliation finds concentrated expression 
in his being called a Nazarene. Even Nathanael, an Israelite in 
whose spirit there was no guile, could not believe that any good 
thing could come out of Nazareth. 

The next presentation of the Messiah to his people occupies 
Chapters III.—XX. of the Gospel. This second presentation, 
like the first, is announced to be in fulfilment of a prophecy, 
that found in Isaiah ix. 1,2. There is an introduction, too, to 
this second presentation, as there had been to the first. There 
we had the Lord’s genealogy, giving his legal title to the throne 
of David, and to the blessings of the covenant with Abraham. 
Here we have the ministry of John the Baptist preparing the 
way of the Lord, as Isaiah had foretold. And now that Jesus 
has passed through the long period of subjection to his parents, 
and perfect obedience to the law, as one circumcised, and thus 
‘made under the law’, he comes to ‘fulfil all righteousness’, 
that announced by John the Baptist, the latest prophet of God, 
as well as that prescribed by Moses, the ancient lawgiver. Upon 
his baptism, the Father, from the opened heavens, acknowledges 
him as the beloved Son, and the Spirit descending like a dove and 
lighting upon him, endows him for the mighty work he has 
undertaken. 

Immediately there follows the temptation. Jesus, the second 
man, the Lord from heaven, has come to repair the ruin which 
the first man wrought, and all other men have but witnessed and 
perpetuated. He must, therefore, personally stand where the 
first man, as well as all others, had failed. For this purpose was 
the Son of God manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the devil. He must then encounter and overcome him. The 
word of God which Eve had surrendered to Satan, Jesus uses to 
defeat him. He keeps himself, and the wicked one toucheth him 
not. He binds the strong man, and comes forth at once to enter 
his house and spoil his goods. Though Satan shall bruise his 
heel, Jesus will bruise his head on the cross. Through death 
will he destroy him that hath the power of death. In a time 
fixed in the counsels of God he will cast Satan down from heaven 
(Rev. xii.), put him chained in the bottomless pit (Rev. xx.), 
and finally cast him into the lake of fire. (Rev. xx). 
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How sublimely is the work of Jesus the Saviour condensed in 
this temptation scene! With this magnificent introduction to 
his work, and John, who had been sent to prepare his way, hav- 
ing now fulfilled his mission and been cast into prison, the Lord 
departs into Galilee, and leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt 
in Capernaum, ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, saying, “The land of Zabulon and the land 
of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the Gentiles— the people which sat in darkness saw great 
light ; and to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 
light is sprung up”.’ This great light breaking forth in the 
midst of the darkness of these regions which lay on the very 
border of the Gentile world, is the beginning of God’s second 
presentation to his people of their Messiah, whose glory shall yet 
fill the whole earth, when he ‘shall be king over all the earth ; 
in that day shall there be one Lord, and his name one’. [ Zech. 
xiv. 9]. 

And the Lord brings not only light, but life. Like his fore- 
runner, he calls the people to repentance, because the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand; but unlike him, also, he dispenses the bless- 
ings of the kingdom by ‘healing all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people’. All forms of human misery are re- 
lieved by his touch and at his word. 

But he teaches the principles of his government, as well as 
preaches the gospel of the kingdom. This wonderful teaching 
we still read in the Sermon on the Mount, in which ‘he speaks 
with authority and not as the scribes’, and far beyond all that 
had been spoken even by Moses and John. 

And when he comes down from this teaching on the Mount, 
it is in the fulness of gracious power, to meet all forms of suffer- 
ing, need, and sorrow. He touches the leper and he is cleansed ; 
by his word he heals the centurion’s servant ; the fever of Peter’s 
wife’s mother departs at the touch of his hand; he casts out 
devils and heals all the sick who are brought to him—and with 
what intensely personal sympathy towards the sufferers was all 
this done, to call forth from the Spirit the words of the record, 
‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses’ ! 

Yet at this very time he had not where to lay his head. The 
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winds and the sea obey him; at his bidding the devils leave the 
men possessed by them and enter the herd of swine; the palsied 
man at Capernaum is healed by him of both his sins and his 
diseases: but all these testimonies to his universal dominion are 
annulled, to the carnal minds of the proud leaders of the worldly 
religion of that day, by the lowliness of his humiliation. The 
Gergesenes besought him to depart out of their coasts. The 
Pharisees accuse him of blasphemy in forgiving sin ; of being the 
friend of publicans and sinners, because he comes down to bless 
them in the condescension of perfect grace; of violating tradi- 
tions, when not even Moses had ever before taught with such 
authority the commandments of God. They even charge that 
he casteth out demons by Beelzebub the prince of the demons. 
Still the streams of blessing continue to flow out from him with 
unabated fulness, and the heart of the Great and Good Shepherd 
is moved with deepest compassion, while he contemplates his 
people as sheep having no shepherd, their leaders being only 
blind leaders of the blind. 

How solemn that the Lord at his second coming will again 
find a similar state of things! In the last days, perilous times 
shall come, when men shall have in abundance the forms of god- 
liness, while denying its power; when Laodicean indifference to 
Christ shall display itself in imposing ostentation of riches and 
goods and increase of numbers in the professing Church ; while 
that great house will have no place for Christ, who will be stand- 
ing without, knocking for admission into individual hearts, but 
shut out from that Church as a body which God hath builded 
together for his habitation through the Spirit. ‘When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?’ 

Having exhorted his disciples to pray the Lord of the harvest 
to send forth laborers into his harvest, he proceeds in Chapter X. 
to send them forth, commissioned to express by their message 
and ministry the yearnings of his heart over his people Israel. 
They are commanded to preach, saying, ‘The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand’; he gives them power against unclean spirits to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of 
diseases, enduing them thus with ‘the powers of the world to 
come ’—the coming age, when his kingdom shall be manifested, 
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and not be in mystery as now. Their mission is limited to his 
own people. ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’. The miracles they should 
perform should be proof to the world of their Master’s power, 
that he was truly Emmanuel, ‘God with us’, Jehovah himself 
upon the earth. As to themselves, they were to depend simply 
on him for everything, and their hearts are assured that they 
should lack nothing while thus serving as the heralds of his 
kingdom. How strikingly was all this changed, distinctly and 
formally abrogated, even, during the period of their ministry 
which followed the departure of Jesus from the world! 
‘And he said unto them’, alluding no doubt to this very 
mission, ‘ When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, 
lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing. Then said he 
unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip; and he that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one. For I say unto you, that this that is 
- written must yet be accomplished in me, And he was reckoned 
among the transgressors: for the things concerning me have an 
end’ [Luke xxii. 35-37]. In this mission of his disciples to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, Jesus is presenting himself 
to his people as their Messiah, Jehovah himself on the earth, 
How different now! His people having rejected their King, 
_ God has exalted him at his own right hand. He is gone to a 
far country to receive his kingdom and to return. He waits at 
the Father’s right hand until all his foes shall be made his foot- 
stool. But, again, before his return ‘this gospel of the kingdom 
shall first be preached among all nations, and then shall the end 
come’, 

To reject the message of the twelve was to reject the Lord 
himself, God with his people. The reception or rejection of his 
messengers, these preachers of the gospel of the kingdom, decides 
the destiny of those to whom they are sent. So will it be again 
when the message is resumed, as we see from Matt. xxv. 31-46, 
that wonderful scene which describes not the final judgment of 
the resurrected dead, but of the living nations (Gentiles) gathered 
before the Son of Man as he sits upon the throne of his glory. 
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But we know of no other Scripture so thoroughly misunderstood 
and obscured as this by the current and traditional interpre- 
tation. 

But the faithful execution on the part of the twelve of this 
high mission would only bring them to share with himself, 
according to their measure, the hatred and rejection of the world. 
He, therefore, sets before them the greatness of their Father’s 
power, his minute and tender care for them, and thus he lifts 
them up into the serene and heavenly atmosphere of God’s love 
known and enjoyed, to comfort and strengthen them in conscious 
fellowship with him, that like their Master, and like one of his 
servants later, they may not count even their lives dear unto 
them that they may finish their work. 

The longing expectation of all devout Jews that they will 
return to their land, and the many sure words of prophecy which 
declare this, point to the resumption of this suspended ministry 
in coming days, so that the word shall then be literally fulfilled, 
with Israel reéstablished in Palestine, ‘ Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come’, 

Chapter XI. furnishes us the Lord’s own authoritative inter- 
pretation of prophecies in Isaiah which were fulfilled in his per- 
sonal ministry. This was given in answer to inquiry made from 
John the Baptist, now in prison. Having sent his answer to 
John, the Lord then to the people interprets the Baptist’s mis- 
sion as in spirit that of Elijah, which remains yet to be literally 
fulfilled in Elijah’s own coming in the future. [Mal. iv. 5, 6]. 
But he tells them that neither did John’s message, nor his own 
ministry, find acceptance with ‘ this generation’, though the one 
came with all the stern demands of law, the other in the fulness 
of divine grace and condescension. His rejection by the cities 
in which most of his mighty works were done then follows, 
which gives him occasion to express his own sweet submission to 
his Father’s will, in this as in all things. But this abuse of 
blessing on man’s part shall only, as always, lead to superabound- 
ing manifestation of grace on God’s. Man, even ‘his own’, may 
reject him, but the Father delivers all things unto him; and he 
who alone knows and reveals the Father, expresses the Father’s 
grace, in that beautiful invitation of mercy which closes the 
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chapter, and which in its far-reaching comprehension extends to 
the lowest depths of human sin and sorrow, and points out for 
man, laboring and heavy-laden, his final and perfect rest of soul, 
in the same sweet submission of will to Jesus which he exhibits 
towards his Father. In wearing his yoke, as he wore his 
Father’s, we find rest to our souls. This is a glimpse of the 
grace of the gospel of Christ, which, since the Lord’s death, is 
proclaimed to the ends of the earth. 

In Chapter XII. his assertion of his claims as Lord even of 
the Sabbath, develops in the Pharisees the purpose to destroy 
him. For this they hold a council. Their unbelief and hatred 
is further incensed by his healing one possessed with a devil, so 
that the people cried, ‘Is not this the son of David?’ To this 
ery the Pharisees, in their blindness and rage, throwing off all 
restraint, make answer, ascribing the works of the Spirit in him 
to the energy of Satan. This is the culmination of their sin, the 
sin not to be forgiven in this age nor in the coming one. Yet 
they are themselves unsatisfied with the answer they give to the 
people, and still clamor fora sign. The Lord tells them that 
no sign shall be given to them but one that shall follow the exe- 
cution of the murderous purposes now cherished in their hearts 
against him, but in words of most fearful import he shows how 
it shall be with them. Refusing him who came in the Father’s 
name, in a day yet future they shall receive the Antichrist who 
shall come in his own name. That generation out of whom the 
spirit of idolatry seemed to be cast by their captivity in Babylon, 
preserved by God’s hand in their dispersion through the nations, 
shall, in the sevenfold spirit of idolatry, worship the man of sin, 
who in the day of Antichrist’s full manifestation, shall set himself 
up in the temple of God, as God, showing himself that he is God. 
[2 Thess. ii. 3, 4.—Dan. xi. 36, 38]. 

Having thus pronounced his rejection of the nation which has 
now virtually rejected him, he shows how the grace refused by 
Israel reaches out to embrace men of every race and name, who 
shall be brought, too, into relations of nearness and kinship 
hitherto unrevealed even to the chosen people. ‘ For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother’. It is an anticipation of 
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the present day, when, because we are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 

It has a meaning that the Lord, at the very outset of this 
change in his teaching, leaves the house, and speaks to the great 
multitudes assembled to hear him by the sea-side. He had pre- 
viously glanced at the Gentile world, when he spoke in Chapter 
VIII. of many who should come from the east and the west, 
and should sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom. But now, in Chapter XIII., he takes a deliberate 
view of the work which he will accomplish by his word among 
the Gentiles during the period of his rejection by his own people, 
the Jews. It is deeply significant, too, that the Lord now begins 
to speak in parables. It is the beginning of judicial infliction 
upon those who rejected him, as Isaiah had prophesied. These 
parables were, and are, revelations of mysteries (secrets) of the 
kingdom of heaven unto those to whom it was given to know 
them ; but in the Jews the saying was fulfilled, that even the light 
that was in them was darkness. So perverse and hardened were 
they, that the very knowledge they had of their own Messiah, 
from the oracles of God committed to them, was a means of 
blinding them to his glory as he stood among them. 

The Lord is now no longer seeking fruit in his vine. The field 
is the world. The Son of Man goeth forth as a sower to sow. 

The first parable is not expressly a similitude of the kingdom, 
but clearly teaches the results to follow in the world from the 
hearing the word of the kingdom. No room does it leave for 
the dream which Christendom has been recently cherishing, of 
the universal acceptance of Christianity in this dispensation. 
The six other parables exhibit the kingdom in the peculiar char- 
acter it presents, while its King is rejected and absent, up to the 
time of his return. The first three give the outward form the 
kingdom is to assume in the world. These are addressed to the 
multitude. The last three, addressed to the disciples alone, after 
he had sent the multitudes away and gone into the house, 
present the kingdom according to, not its appearance, but its 
reality as seen by God and the estimate of it by the Holy Ghost. 

The field of wheat and tares presents that confused scene of 
good and evil which we now see all around us in Christendom 
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[Christ’s kingdom]. The Son of Man sowed only the good 
seed. But while men slept, the enemy sowed tares. Shall they 
be uprooted? As there was not power in men to prevent the 
evil, so there is less. to remedy it. There will be heretics and 
false brethren, as well as true children of God. Christendom is 
to add another proof, and the greatest yet given, of man’s 
inability to maintain that which God puts into his hands good 
and pure. God will separate the good and the bad at the end. 
But from the smallest beginnings this mixed scene of good and 
evil should grow to be a great power, like the empires of Assyria, 
Egypt, and Babylon, which are all represented in Scripture as 
great trees. The fowls of the air are to lodge in the branches of 
the great tree. The very enemies of Christianity are to find 
their secure resting-place under the shadow of the Church. 
Moreover, the whole great mass is to be pervaded by the leaven 
of false doctrine. 

But in this great field, so confused by the admixture of evil, 
he explains to the disciples in the house that the Lord sees a 
treasure. It is hidden, but it is precious to him, so precious that 
he sells all that he has, makes himself of no reputation, and 
humbles himself even unto death, to buy the field, the world, 
which contains this precious treasure. And his Church, which 
is his body, his bride, is to him a pearl of great price, for which 
he has given all, yea himself, that he might present it to him- 
self glorious. At the end the angels shall come forth and sever 
the wicked from among the just, and all stumbling-blocks and 
they which do iniquity shall be cast out of his kingdom. The 
wicked shall be severed from among the just, the just shall be 
left there, the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom 
of the Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
for ever. 

Thus closes the Lord’s survey of the whole of this dispensa- 
tion. The completeness of the view is expressed in the number 
of the parables, seven, just as it is in the strikingly parallel 
history of the Church in this age given us by the Lord in his 
letters to the seven churches in the Revelation: both scriptures of 
the profoundest importance to all who would know the mind 
of the Lord as to things occurring before our eyes in this day. 
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The Lord then resumes his work among the Jews. But*his 
teaching gives offence. He is to them only the carpenter’s son. 
Their unbelief arrests his work. He is rejected as their Prophet, 
as well as their King. The growing hostility of the world, as 
evinced in the murder of John the Baptist, leads our Lord to 
depart by ship into a desert place apart. The multitudes follow 
him there, not because they have faith in him, but because they 
admire his power. And there, in the desert, he demonstrates 
his power by feeding the poor with bread, according to one of 
the prophecies about him [Ps. cxxxii]. Then is given a striking 
picture in miniature of this whole dispensation up to his return. 
He constrains the disciples to get into a ship to go to the other 
side, while the multitude are sent away. He himself went up 
into a mountain apart to pray. Many beautiful lessons for our 
faith may be drawn from the scene. We notice only some that 
bear on the object we have now in view. 

The ship that contains the disciples, the remnant of believing 
Jews, is tossing on the waves of the sea with a contrary wind. 
But Jesus is praying alone on high. The path of faith now is 
to go to Jesus on the water. It is by faith we (Christians) walk, 
not by sight. We are ready to sink whenever we look a 
moment away from him. When we are looking simply to him, 
we walk in his strength. When he returns to his people (the 
Jews) the wind ceases, and those in the ship worship him as the 
Son of God. And the world shall recognize him, and he shall 
drive out from the earth, as he does now from the land of Gen- 
nesaret, the power of evil which Satan has brought in. The 
chapter is thus a condensed picture of the results of Christ’s re- 
jection by the Jewish nation. 

In Chapter XV. he exposes the systematic hypocrisy of the 
Jews in their religion, according to what Isaiah had foretold ; 
shows the heart to be the source of iniquity ; and rejecting his 
people, who have rejected him, he leaves them utterly helpless 
in the midst of their boasted superiority and self-sufficiency. 
But his grace, rejected by Israel, must go on in its outflow. He 
departs into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, hardened like Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and there in his grace blesses a woman of the 
accursed Canaanitish race. She comes to him in great faith, but 
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in lenorance. While she asks blessing from him as the Son of 
David, she receives no answer and no blessing. But the moment 
she takes her true place before him, and prefers her request on 
the true ground of her real relationship to him, not as the 
Jehovah of the Jews, but the God of creation, the blessing flows 
out in rich and full answer to her faith. It is grace, rejected by 
the covenant people, rising above everything, to make a way for 
itself to meet the need of faith. 

In Chapter X VI. the Pharisees and Sadducees come tempting 
him and asking a sign. He leaves them, an act significant of 
his final rejection of their nation. He warns his disciples against 
these subtle adversaries to the truth. A question from him to 
the disciples brings out the fact that the people in general hold 
opinions about him, but are still in utter uncertainty. Peter’s 
confession, which the Father’s grace enabled him to make, 
reveals the foundation of the Christian Church, the new witness 
of God upon the earth, which was to take the place of the re- 
jected Jewish nation. Christ is revealed in the Church, not only 
as the Messiah, but also as the Son of the living God. He is 
revealed, too, by the Father to the many sons whom he will 
bring with him into glory. Jewish and Gentile distinctions 
here disappear. The living Stone is laid as the foundation, to 
whom coming, believers, as themselves also living stones, are 
built up together. To Peter the Lord gives the keys, not of the 
Church, but of the kingdom of heaven. The Lord himself adds 
to his Church such as should be saved. Peter is chosen to open 
the doors of the kingdom, first to Jews, and then to Gentiles. 
The Church is not the kingdom, nor the kingdom the Church, 
though they have many points of contact and correspondence. 

And now the Lord authoritatively withdraws from his dis- 
ciples the commission which he had given them to proclaim him 
as the Messiah, and from this time forth shows them how he is 
to be killed and raised again. Peter, so highly honored by the 
revelation made to him by the Father, and the position given 
him by the Lord, staggers at the cross set before him, and is re 
buked by the Lord as taking the very part of Satan. Peter is 
not yet dead to the world; so he is but a stumbling-block in 
the way of one who seeks to follow Christ. 
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Clearly and solemnly the Lord then reveals the cross, by which 
we are to be crucified to the world, and the world to be crucified 
to us. What now shall avail to strengthen flesh and blood to 
endure this cross? Nothing but the glory that is to be brought 
to us at the revelation of Jesus Christ. And so we have this 
glory immediately announced to us here. 

Now follows the transfiguration scene, here spoken of by the 
Lord as the Son of Man coming in his kingdom; in Luke, as ‘ the 
kingdom of God’; in Mark, as the kingdom of God come with 
power; in Peter’s second epistle, as the power and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of whose majesty he was an eye-witness, 
It is a sight of the glory which is to follow the cross, designed 
to confirm the faith and sustain the hearts of his disciples in all 
the trials to which the cross is to leadthem. This glory is shown 
them for the comfort of their own hearts, but is not to be the 
subject of their testimony until after the Lord’s resurrection from 
among the dead. Coming down from the glory on the Mount, 
he finds the disciples lacking faith to cast out the power of Satan. 
He tells them of his coming sufferings at the hands of men, re- 
bukes their unbelief, and then in the miracle of the tribute- 
money, which he provides in the fish’s mouth, in the most tender 
and beautiful way associates them with himself as sons of the 
Great King of the temple and of all the earth. 

In the 18th chapter the Lord recurs again to the kingdom and 
the church spoken of in Chapter XVI. While he is rejected 
by Israel and absent, these are to represent and bear testimony 
to him upon the earth in the place of Israel, now set aside. Ac- 
cordingly, he now sets forth the great principles which are to 
characterize the new order of things. While Jesus is waiting at 
the Father’s right hand to receive his kingdom and to return, 
the proper spirit of those who share his ‘ kingdom and patience’, 
is, on the one hand, the meekness of a little child unable to assert 
its own rights in the face of a world that passes it by; and, on 
the other, the utmost carefulness not to put a stumbling-block in 
the way of such little ones that believe in him. For they are 
the objects of the heavenly Father’s tenderest and most watchful 
care. They were to imitate, too, the grace of the Father in for- 
giveness of one another’s trespasses. What a revolution in 
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Christendom would result from simply putting into practice the 
words of the Lord in this chapter in regard to the Church 
(cxxAyora), of which he here speaks by name for the second and 
last time in all that is given us of his words! What grossest 
perversion do we see around us of what he teaches of the 
Church’s power to bind and to loose on earth and in heaven, and 
what profoundest ignorance, or contempt, or both, of the heavenly 
privilege of assembling in his name and presence! 

It is not greatness on the earth we are to seek, but to exemplify 
his own meekness and lowliness of mind. 

The parable of the king taking account of his servants, which 
closes the chapter, has a clear application, doubtless, to indivi- 
duals, but a special and pointed one also to the Jews, to whom 
their Lord offered frank and full forgiveness, but who would not 
hear of his grace embracing Gentiles, too, with them, and who 
are now under the hand of his judgments until he shall have 
meted out to them ‘double for all their sins’ [Is. xl. 2]. In 
Chapter XIX. he re-establishes the true character of the indis- 
soluble bond of marriage, which had been obscured to the Jews 
‘because of the hardness of their hearts ’; renews his instruction 
with respect to children, and expresses tenderly his affection for 
them ; shows the nature of the entire devotedness and sacrifice of 
all things in order to follow him, if they sought to please God ; 
and how this is in direct opposition to the spirit of the world, 
both in its carnal passions and its love of riches. Man is not 
equal, in any strength of his own, to this renunciation and sacri- 
fice. With God only is it possible. 

Then, in answer to Peter’s question, ‘ What shall we have who 
have left all and followed thee ?’, he speaks of the glory a glimpse 
of which had been seen in the transfiguration. There shall be a 
regeneration, a making of all things new under his dominion. 
The apostles should then sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. They should have the chief place in the 
administration of his earthly kingdom, and each one should have 
his place there in accordance with what he had renounced here. 
Judgment there would be not according to appearance, as often 
happens here, ‘for many that are first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first’. 
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To guard against the mercenary spirit in which the carnal 
heart would receive these promises of reward in his kingdom for 
the labor and sacrifices we have undergone here, the Lord in the 
parable of the laborors in the vineyard at the beginning of 
Chapter XX., clearly sets forth the principle of grace, and the 
sovereignty of God in that which he gives. 

Our Lord then goes up to Jerusalem, to be rejected and put 
to death, but after that to rise again. Asked by the sons of 
Zebedee for the two first places in his kingdom, he answers that 
he can lead them into suffering, but the places in his kingdom it 
is for his Father to give. Beautiful expression of his perfect 
submission to his Father’s will, and his own entire abnegation of 
self in accomplishing that which his Father gave him to do. It 
is the perfection and glory of the second Adam, where the first 
had utterly failed. What a lesson for us as to the spirit which 
should govern our walk—that we should act only for a suffering 
Christ, sharing his cross, and committing ourselves wholly to 
God for our recompense! But the sons of Zebedee come to seek 
the highest places at the very moment the Lord himself is 
steadily going forward to take the very lowest! How much of 
the same spirit do we still often see among those who profess his 
name! What a revolution would it work in Christendom to see 
honored these words, ‘ Whosoever will be great among you let 
him be your minister, and whosoever will be chief among you let 
him be your servant’, as they were exemplified in the Son of 
Man, who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many ! 

Beginning with the 29th verse of the 20th Chapter, we have 
the introduction to the third presentation of Jesus to the Jews as 
their King. ; 

A great multitude follow him from Jericho, and two blind 
men sitting by the way-side as he passed by, cry out to him, 
‘Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou Son of David’. Rebuked by 
the multitude that they should hold their peace, they cry out so 
much the more, ‘ Have mercy on us, thou Son of David!’ It is 
the testimony provided of God to his Messiahship. When they 
draw nigh to Jerusalem, he displays his omniscience and his 
lordship over all the earth, and yet comes to his beloved 
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city as its meek and lowly King, fulfilling the prophecy, 
‘Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass’. It is also provided of God 
that the multitude shall anticipate the welcome which he is yet 
to receive in the millennial day, when all Jerusalem shall say, 
with eyes opened to see him whom they have pierced, ‘ The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head-stone of the 
corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. 
Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord’ [Ps. exviii. 
22, 23, 26]. 

It is a marvellous scene which is opened up to us. The 
Judge of all the earth, the everlasting King, now presents him- 
self for the last time to his rebellious people, making the fullest 
demonstration of his rights,and of his power to enforce them. 
His’ people come to perplex, harass, and condemn him ; but their 
very malice leads them to pass one after another before him, un- 
wittingly revealing their own true condition, and receiving 
sentence of judgment from his lips, while all the time he pre- 
serves the character of the utmost meekness and lowliness of 
heart, as God’s only true and faithful witness on the earth. 

As the Lord of all the earth he commands the ass to be 
brought. As King of Zion he enters his city, as the prophet 
had foretold. With divine authority he cleanses his temple. 
The blind and the lame come unto him there, and he heals 
them. The chief priests and scribes are sore displeased, but out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings God has perfected praises, 
when those highest in authority refuse them. He leaves the city 
at night, owning it no longer in its sin. The next day, on his 
return, he exhibits in a remarkable figure the curse about to fall 
on the guilty nation, in that which fell on the barren fig-tree. 
The very nation itself, though seemingly fixed as a mountain, 
should, through the ministry of his disciples, disappear from its 
place, and be lost among the Gentiles, the sea of the nations. 

And now they come before him in turn, seeking to judge him, 
but really to be judged by him. The first who come are the 
chief priests and scribes. Out of their own mouth he demon- 
strates their incompetency as the leaders and guardians of the 
people, by the way they acted in reference to John the Baptist. 
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They had professed to do the Lord’s will, but did it not. The 
openly wicked, the publicans and harlots, had entered the kingdom 
of heaven before them ; they, seeing this, still repented not, that 
they might believe. God had exhausted all means with them. 
Their perversity and rebellion would culminate in their putting 
even the Son to death. And then God would let out the vine- 
yard to others. The stone rejected by them should break them 
now by their stumbling on it, and when, in the last days of their 
impenitency, this stone shall fall upon them, it shall grind them 
to powder. 

Chapter X XII. shows how they treat the invitations of God’s 
grace. The Jews are the first invited to the marriage feast of 
the King’s son. After his resurrection, redem;tion being now 
accomplished, all things being now ready, the apostles are again 
sent forth to bid them to the marriage, according to the words, 
‘beginning at Jerusalem’, Asa nation they either despise the 
message, or slay the messengers. The result is the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Then the Gentiles are brought in from the high- 
ways to the feast, and the wedding is furnished with guests. 

Having thus judged so solemnly his beloved city, Jerusalem, 
will he not also judge those who came to the feast? Shall those 
in Christendom who fail to have on a wedding-garment, not be 
judged when the King comes in to see the guests? Judgment 
begins at the house of God. 

The Pharisees and the Herodians, antagonistic parties, agree- 
ing only in their common enmity to their Lord, next seek together 
to entangle him in his talk. Their wickedness is so exposed 
that they marvel, leave him, and go away. The Sadducees, 
next, the sceptics of that day, seek by their question to show the 
absurdity of the resurrection. They only demonstrate their 
ignorance of the Scriptures, and of the power of God. The 
Sadducees being silenced, the Pharisees return to the attack. 
From their own Scriptures he propounds to them a question, in 
which he presents himself as the Lord and the Son of David, 
and they stand confounded in his presence. 

He turns to the multitudes, and to his disciples. Having ex- 
posed the incompetency and hypocrisy of the leaders and teachers 
of the people, he guards the sanctity of the law given them by 
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Moses. This must be obeyed, and its teachers judged when they 
said and did not. Then he thoroughly exposes the wickedness, 
hypocrisy, and blindness of the Scribes and Pharisees, in seven 
woes denounced against them, and shows how that generation, 
under their leading, should fill up the measure of the iniquity of 
their fathers, that all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel to the end, should come upon 
them, 

And now he leaves his beloved city to its justly deserved 
desolation. But behind the dark cloud of the wrath of God 
descending upon it, he gives us to see a glimpse of the light and 
the glory of the coming day, when they ‘shall look on him 
whom they pierced and mourn for him’, and the whole nation, 
not the babes and sucklings only, shall welcome him, saying, 
‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord’. 

Chapter XXIV.—Jesus went out and departed from the 
temple —an act of solemn significance, by which, as it were, he 
executed the judgment he had just pronounced. The disciples 
. how represent the ‘ remnant, according to the election of grace’, 
whom God has in the midst of the rejected nation. To them, in 
the prophecy which follows, the Lord communicates what is 
needful for their guidance and comfort during the period of his 
rejection by the nation, and until he shall return as the Son of 
Man to sit upon the throne of his glory [Chapters XXIV.— 
XXV]. 

Full of national veneration for the temple, the disciples point 
to its magnificence. Jesus assures them that ‘ There shall not be 
left here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down’. 
They ask him privately, ‘When shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world’ 
(age)? They assume, in their question, that the destruction of 
the temple, the coming of Christ, and the end of the age are to 
be together. The Lord in his reply adds nothing to what he 
had already revealed as to the destruction of Jerusalem ; tells 
them the time of his coming is purposely hidden ; but gives what 
the faithful among the Jews shall need to the end of the age. 
Incidental instruction is added for the Christian Church, which 
was to fill up the interval between God’s breaking off the national 
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history of the Jews at the destruction of the temple, and the 
resumption of this history at the end of the age, according to the 
teaching of many prophecies. 

From the 1st to the 14th verse of Chapter XXIV. we have 
the general condition of the faithful among the Jews, and of the 
world, to the time of the end. Many false Christs and false 
prophets should arise ; there should be wars, famines, pestilences, 
and earthquakes. Persecution should everywhere follow faithful 
testimony to his name. Iniquity should abound, the love of 
many wax cold, but they that should endure to the end should be 
saved. ‘And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the 
end come’, This gospel of the kingdom is that which he had 
sent them out to preach in Chapter X., when they were com- 
manded to go not into the way of the Gentiles, or into any city 
of the Samaritans. After his virtual rejection in Chapter XII, 
he had, in Chapter XVI., forbidden them longer to tell men 
that he was Jesus, the Messiah. Before the close of the age this 
public proclamation of the coming king will be resumed. 

From verse 15 to 29 the instruction is in regard to a period 
characterized by the presence of the abomination of desolation 
standing in the holy place (the temple), as spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet. Everything in this section is distinctively Jewish, 
and limited to their land. ‘Let them which be in Judea flee 
unto the mountains’. ‘Pray ye that your flight be not on the 
Sabbath day’. It is the time of the great tribulation of which 
Daniel speaks, and to whose prophecy of it the Lord refers. 
‘And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people: and there shall be a time 
of trouble, such as never was since there was a nation even to 
that same time. And at that time thy people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall be found written in the book’ [Dan. xii. 1]. 
These are ‘ the elect’, elect Jews, of Daniel’s people. ‘And ex- 
cept those days should be shortened, there should no flesh be 
saved; but for the elect’s sake those days should be shortened’ 
(v. 22). The Lord should come in person to deliver these, his 
elect, while the great mass of the nation should be as a dead 
carcase, around which the eagles were gathering. 
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The coming is sudden; it is to the earth. Many details of 
this coming -we find in the prophets, notably in Zech. xiv., where 
we see, too, it is his coming with his saints [Zech. xiv. 5] to de- 
liver Jerusalem, already half destroyed. Verses 29-34 give us 
the Lord’s gathering of his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven unto the other. ‘This generation’, the unbeliev- 
ing nation of the Jews, should not pass away till all these things 
should be fulfilled. Unparalleled judgments should fall on 
them at the close of the age; but after having had visited upon 
them double for all their sins, it should be shown that they were 
still the people beloved of the Lord. ‘In a little wrath I hid 
my face from thee for a moment, but with everlasting. kindness 
will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord, thy Redeemer’ [Is. 
liv. 8]. 

Chapter XXTV. 30, presents to us the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, and gathering 
his elect Jews from the four quarters of the earth. The history 
of events is resumed in Chapter XX Y. 31, where we find the 
- Son of Man come and seated upon the throne of his glory, and 
pronouncing judgment upon all the nations (Gentiles) gathered 
before him. It is the valley of decision of the 3d chapter of 
Joel. In this wonderful scene, so obscured by traditional inter- 
pretation, we see the judgment is according to the treatment 
received by the king’s brethren who had gone out among the 
nations (Gentiles). Doubtless these are the heralds of the gospel 
of the kingdom of Chapter XXIV. 14. Those who received 
them are the sheep; those who neglect their message are the 
goats. The sheep should enter into the enjoyment of the eternal 
kingdom, now come down to the earth, and manifested here. 

Meantime, as we now know, and as the Lord then knew, there 
should be an intervening period, when the Jews should be set 
aside, their temple destroyed, and their national testimony sus- 
pended. The instructions from Chapter XXIV. 36 to Chapter 
XXYV. 31, are for the guidance of the Lord’s people, Christians, 
during this time. Alas! how have these blessed instructions 
been disregarded, and even despised! Where has there been 
among the followers of Christ that continual watching for his 
return, here and everywhere enjoined in the New Testament? 
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The servant put over the household has said in his heart, ‘My 
Lord delayeth his coming’. This is the ministry in particular. 
Instead of devoting themselves to the service of the household, 
with the heart set singly upon the Master’s approval at his 
return, they have fallen into worldliness of conduct, and assump- 
tions of authority, uniting with the world and partaking of its 
ways. 

And what as to the body of professing Christians? At first 
they all took their lamps and went forth to meet the bridegroom, 
to wait, like the Thessalonians, for the return of the Son of God 
from heaven. But in time they all forgot this, their original and 
true attitude. They all slumbered and slept. The whole body 
of the professing Church lost the thought of the Lord’s return. 
But the ery will come — has come, we believe — to awake them 
all — the faithful — to resume the original place; the others only 
to prove their unfitness to share the feast. 

The next parable shows the responsibility, not so much of the 
whole body, but of individuals during the Lord’s absence, to use 
diligently the talents committed to each one’s charge. 

How plainly are all these instructions which so distinctly 
belong to us of the Christian profession, interjected as incidental 
in this Gospel, whose main design is to present Jesus, not as the 
Saviour of the Church, but the King of the Jews! 

Jesus has now ended his sayings, and the remaining Chapters, 
XXVI-XXVIII., give us his submission to the sufferings 
appointed him, and the judgment to be executed upon him, at 
the hands of wicked men; but in fulfilment of the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, and as the work of his own 
love for the lost whom he came to seek and to save. 

How calmly, before it comes, does the Lord announce the 
dreadful sin of man in his crucifixion! How marvellously does 
God provide, in the faith of one taught by the Spirit, the anointing 
suited to his burial! But this gracious service of the woman 
who anointed him only moved the avarice of Judas to complete 
his bargain with the priests. He offers himself the wretched 
instrument of Satan and of the chief priests, who, however, with 
all their planning, do but arrange things according to the purpose 
of God. They wished not to take him at the feast, but in 
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God’s plan that was the very, and the only time for the offering 
of his Passover Lamb. 

Jesus now foretells his betrayal, institutes the simple and 
touching memorial of his death, then passes into the dark 
shadows of Gethsemane, where his human heart, which so touch- 
ingly yearned for human sympathy, failed to find it even among the 
three who had been privileged to see his glory on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. His hour being fully come, he suffers himself 
to be betrayed into the hands of his enemies. They reject him 
because of his final testimony to the truth, that they should see 
him whom they now reject as their King, come in glory as their 
Judge. 

Every insult and outrage is heaped upon him. Sin, which his 
death is to atone for, manifests its malignity fully in his pres- 
ence. Peter, who had in his boastfulness said, ‘ Though all men 
deny thee, yet will not I’, sins as the Lord had foretold, but is 
mercifully restored through his intercession. The guilty Judas,- 
full of remorse, finds no sympathy with the guilty priests who 
have used him as their tool, and Satan drives him to self-destruc- 
tion. The Lord is brought before Pilate, who delivers the 
guiltless up to the will of his enemies, releases to the Jews a 
robber and murderer, and shares with them the guilt of crucify- 
ing the Prince of Life. The people in their madness say, ‘ His 
blood be on us and on our children’. The Gentile soldiery 
mock him, in derision crown him, and fulfil God’s word in every 
detail of his crucifixion. 

Jesus endures it all. He submits to the full power of evil, 
renders perfect obedience to his Father’s will in every trial. 
Over his head God has his true title carefully written. As he 
‘hangs on the cross he is insulted even by the malefactors cruci- 
fied with him, and when man and Satan have done all they 
could do, he is forsaken of God. This last depth who can 
fathom! Here we can only bow in deepest awe, as well as with 
reverential wonder and love! 

He then gives up his spirit to his Father, not in the languor 
of exhaustion, but with the mighty shout of a conqueror, and the 
efficacy of his now accomplished work is attested by the rending 
of the veil of the temple, and the opening of the graves of the 
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dead. Witnesses of his power, risen saints appear in the holy 
city after his resurrection. God is now present without a veil, 
and sinners stand before him without sin. 

This lifting up of Jesus is to draw all men unto him. The 
present fulfilment of this is here, in the Gentile centurion’s 
testimony, ‘ Truly this was the Son of God’. Faithful women 
are there, and Joseph of Arimathea, to fulfil all that God had 
spoken about his burial. But the malignity of his enemies, from 
among his own people, pursues him even into his grave. ‘So 
they went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and 
setting a watch ’. 

But vain is the might and the malice of man. The Lord, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, rises from among the dead. But how 
distinctive of this Gospel are the particulars here given of his 
resurrection! Nothing of the many results of that great fact so 
brought out elsewhere in the perfect word of God, as relating to 
the Church, but only that which connects him with the faithful 
remnant of Israel. These he assembles again in Galilee, where 
he had so constantly taught them, the most despised portion of 
the land and of the people. Not an allusion to the temple, 
and to all that linked the people with God according to the old 
covenant. 

The Ascension is not recorded here at all. That is the truth 
for the Church seated already by faith with him in the heavenly 
places. But here he proclaims all power in heaven and earth 
given into his hand, and with this assurance they are to go and 
teach all the nations (Gentiles), proclaiming his rights as the 
Lord of heaven and earth. They were to make disciples of 
them, baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, assured of his presence with them 
to the end of the age. It is the testimony to the nations (the 
Gentiles) of a remnant of faithful ones in Israel, who own Jesus 
as their Messiah, but it is not testimony to a Christ known as 
ascended on high. 

Other and richest counsels of God, regarding the Church, and 
other truths connected immediately elsewhere with the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ, are not noticed here, as not falling 
in with the Spirit’s present design. 
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May we be able rightly to divide the Word of Truth, and to 
profit by all that God has written for us in his Perfect Word, 
and as he has written it there! 





Art. IV.—Lectures on the Gospels. For the Sundays and 
Chief Festivals of the Church Year. By Joseph A. Seiss, 
D. D., Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 vols., 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Bookstore ; Smith, English & Co. 1876. 
The sixty-seven lectures comprised in these handsome volumes 

aim to be expositions of the Scripture readings from the Gospels 

_ (with two exceptions), appointed for the services of the Lutheran 

Church on Sundays and Chief Festival Days. 

The author condemns ‘the common method of allowing the 
incidents of the hour, or the mere convenience of the preacher, to 
assume the high place of deciding what the theme of the sermon 
shall be’, inasmuch as it leads ministers into the ‘ habit of con- 
sulting popular favor, or of conforming the subjects of their dis- 
courses to the unevangelic and often miserable topics enlisting 
the attention of the community around them’. To preach upon 
the regular Scripture reading appointed for the day would, on 
the contrary, save much valuable time often fruitlessly spent in 
_ selecting and settling upon texts; be a wholesome discipline for 
the ministers themselves, and greatly add to the spiritual edifica- 
tion of their hearers, A far wider range of topics would be pre- 
sented to the people, securing for both the minister and the 
people, a proper balance and proportion in the study and recep- 
tion of the truth. 

These lectures, prepared with these views, were so acceptable 
to his own congregation, that Dr. Seiss was encouraged to publish 
them for more general use and edification. 
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The style of the author is flowing and graceful, and often rises 
to eloquence. It is too uniformly uncolloquial, ornate, and 
rhetorical for our taste. We feel often, as we read along, that it 
would be a real rest and refreshment of mind to come upon a 
sentence easy and simple in style, or upon a rough and rugged 
one. There is rather too much of sugared sweetness. But it is 
a valuable collection of discourses for popular reading. The 
variety of topics is great, and they are always handled with clear- 
ness, often with strength and fulness, sometimes with vigor and 
boldness. And generally they are quite fresh, popular, and 
attractive. 

At some points where we would most expect and desire vigor- 
ous handling of his subject, we experience disappointment. In 
vol. 1, for instance, p. 281, in the lecture on the Transfiguration, 
we are greatly disappointed at the waste of time and strength 
made in discussing with the rationalist whether the transfigura- 
tion was a fact or a dream of Peter. In the same discourse, pp. 
296-8, after stating one purpose of the transfiguration, which 
was to cheer the hearts of the disciples to whom he has just an- 
nounced his cross and their share in it, by showing them ‘the 
glory that should follow’, the author goes on to say, ‘ But this 
was only the lowest meaning of this wonderful scene. It is to 
be viewed also as a stage in the mysterious development of Christ 
himself, of more account than his consideration for the tempta- 
tions that were to befall his disciples. It was a mighty strength- 
ening of him, as well as of them, for the burden of his passion — 
“a step in the progressive glorifying of that humanity which he 
had assumed ”— by which his human consciousness was made to 
realize more fully his mediatorial glory, as a preparation for his 
voluntary surrender to the dreadful eclipse which was soon to 
come’. 

Now in this passage Dr. Seiss seems to be on more than doubt- 
ful ground. Indeed, it strikingly reminds us of the teachings of 
the famous infidel book ‘ Ecce Homo’ on the same subject. 

We confess to a strong feeling of disappointment in reading the 
6th lecture of the 2d vol., on ‘ The Gift of the Holy Ghost’, and 
the other lectures on the Spirit’s work. Here we hoped to find a 
clear, vigorous presentation of the truth in regard to the mission 
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and office of the Comforter which is characteristic of this dis- 
pensation —a blessing so marked, so distinct, and so rich and 
glorious, as to more than compensate for the personal absence of 
the Lord Jesus himself, according to his own word, ut our 
disappointment is complete. 

The 33d lecture of vol. 2, pp. 1092-1111, while containing 
some things clear and vigorous, is involved in great confusivn, 
from the failure to perceive the entirely different bearings of the 
prophecies in Matthew and in Luke in regard to the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the one being for Jewish believers, and giving 
Jewish aspects of the past,and future destruction of that city, 
and the other being for Gentiles, and giving the outside view of 
the same scenes. 

In the 34th lecture of the 2d vol., the author at the beginning 
grapples squarely with the current traditional interpretation of 
the Judgment scene in Matt. xxv. 31-46, and shows that it is a 
total misconception of the passage. It isa judgment of the liv- 
ing nations, zdévra ra 2dvn, an expression certainly nowhere else in 
- the Scriptures used to denote the dead. The judgment of ‘the 
dead ’, on the other hand, is expressly given in Rev. xx. 11-15. 
The scene in Matt. xxv., on the contrary, is doubtless that 
spoken of in Jer. xxv. 15-33, Is. Ixvi. 16, Joel iii., and Zech. 
xiv. But after clearly pointing out the way to the true inter- 
pretation of the passage, the author turns aside from this to de- 
duce general lessons on the subject of the judgment, which are 
all doubtless very good and useful in their place, but it seems to 
us a defect that he should not have gone straight on to the work 
he saw so clearly, and rescued this great Scripture from the rub- 
bish of misconceptions and misinterpretations which hide its light 
and its glory. 

It is surprising, too, to find Dr. Seiss giving countenance to 
the interpretation of John iii. 5, which makes the being ‘ born of 
water’ to refer to baptism. We give an extract from the 7th 
lecture of vol. 2, pp. 691-2. In speaking of the new birth, he 
says, ‘It is a birth conjoined with baptism —a birth “ of water” 
as well as “ of the Spirit””— not of water only, nor of the Spirit 
apart from the appointed medium of its operations, but “of water 
and of the Spirit”. Outward ceremonies are worthless merely 
8 
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as outward ceremonies; but as God’s appointments, and as the 
instruments ordained of him for the letting forth and application 
of his Spirit, they are important and necessary, and cannot be 
dispensed with except at our peril. God has his own ways of 
working. He has established his own means of begetting and 
sustaining our natural life; and without those outward means we 
cannot live at all. And so he has established his own means of 
begetting and sustaining our spiritual life in Christ Jesus, 
Among these, baptism occupies a most conspicuous place’. Then, 
after quoting in support of his views Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, Tit. 
iii. 5, 1 Pet. iii. 21, Mark xvi. 16, he continues, ‘We do there- 
fore err from the Scriptures and from Christ if we undertake to 
separate the new birth from baptism. God hath joined them 
together, and we may not put them asunder’. 

Now this seems strongly tinctured with the gross heresy of 
baptismal regeneration. And Dr. Seiss seems never to have 
heard of the far more scriptural interpretation of this much con- 
troverted passage, which makes the water of which one must be 
born to be a symbol of the word of God; of which we are born, 
according to 1 Pet. 23-25; by which we are begotten, according 
to James-i. 18; which cleanses, according to John xv. 3; and 
both ideas are brought together in Eph. v. 26, where Christ is 
said to cleanse the Church ‘with the washing of water by the 
word’, These Scriptures taken together seem to us to furnish 
a clear and satisfactory explanation of John iii. 5, an explanation 
which steers entirely clear of the gross errors which have envel- 
oped that famous text for so long. 

We give now several extracts on important topics which may 
serve to illustrate the varied excellences of these volumes. In 
the Ist lecture of vol. 2,on ‘The Mysterious Prospect’, he speaks 
thus of a current delusion :—‘ It has become the fashion to look 
for a state of advancement in the Gospel, and the general culture 
of the world by its means, which shall realize the picture of a 
golden and happy age, when the cross shall be no more an 
offence, and when peace and righteousness shall cover the world 
with much of the joy and blessedness of heaven. And all this 
is expected in the absence of Christ, as the fruit of human en- 
deavors, by means of existing instrumentalities. Nothing could 
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be more in conflict with the words of Jesus, and the teachings of 
holy Scripture. His word is, “Ye now have sorrow”; and this 
“now ” stretches down to the time of which he says, “TI will see 
you again”. Our Chu:ch [the Lutheran] therefore condemns 
those who spread abroad Jewish opinions, that, before the resur- 
rection of the dead, the godly shall get the sovereignty in the 
world, and the wicked be brought under in every place. On the 
other hand, she also affirms that the Church is never in this life 
to attain a position of universal triumph and prosperity, but is 
to remain ‘depressed, and subject to afflictions and adversities, 
until the period of the resurrection of the dead, when Christ him- 
self shall come in visible glory and power, to receive to himself 
them that are his. Until the day of judgment, Luther maintains 
that the cross must always be borne by us, that the majority will 
always be on the side of persecutors, and that those who hold to 
the contrary hold to a delusion of the devil. In none of the 
authorized creeds of Christendom do we find it either implied or 
taught that the Church is to triumph over this world prior to 


’ the coming again of the Lord Jesus, The parable of the wheat 


and the tares stands out against such a doctrine, like a continent 
against the sea; as also that of the net. The tares grow until 
the harvest, which is the end of the world. The bad fish con- 
tinue till the net comes to shore and the judgment sits. The 
Saviour’s prophecy in Matt. xxiv. and xxy., which stretches from 
the period of the text (John xvi. 16-22) to the final consumma- 
tion, knows nothing of it, and leaves no room for it. Daniel’s 
visions of the career of persecuting Gentile sovereignties, which 
he contemplated onward to the sitting of the judgment, abso- 
lutely exclude it. The Saviour’s addresses to the Church as a 
“Jittle flock””— a persecuted minority —a people whose life, in 
all ages of this dispensation, had its exemplification in his ex- 
periences, and never more than a candlestick in the midst of sur- 
rounding and abounding darkness —are against it. The apos- 
tolic descriptions of the mystery of iniquity and anti-christian 
developments, which were then already active, and which were 
to augment with time, and reach their highest disastrous bloom 
in the last days of this dispensation, and be destroyed only when 
Christ himself shall be revealed to judge the living and the 
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‘dead — demonstrate its impossibility. The fact that the last days 

are everywhere shown to be the worst days — days the same in 
character as the days of Noah and Lot — days of unbelief, apos- 
tasy, and organized rebellion against God and his Christ, both in 
Church and State—days of peril, violence, and persecuting 
iniquity — days of false Christs and false prophets, from whose 
deceits the very elect are hardly safe — days of wars, and rumors 
of wars, of distress of nations with perplexity, and of tribulation 
which shall make men wish themselves dead for relief from it,— 
all of which is so clearly and fully foretold, stamps the fond idea 
as utter delusion. If it is a golden age when “ evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
ceived”; if it is a golden age when the professed Church shall 
say, “I am rich and increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing ”, and knoweth not that she is “ wretched and miserable, 
and poor and blind and naked.”; if it is a golden, happy age 
when the beastly prophet of hell shall sway the world, and de- 
ceive them that dwell upon the earth by means of his lying 
wonders, and cause all who will not worship the image of the 
beast to be killed; then, but then only, do the holy Scriptures 
authorize us to expect a golden, happy age in this world prior to 
the judgment and the resurrection of the dead’ [pp. 582-4]. 

Let the next extract serve to show how fully and sweetly Dr. 
Seiss preaches the Gospel : 

“Yes, there sounds a voice from heaven, and a merciful pro- 
clamation has come forth from the eternal Father. It speaks in 
the written word. It utters itself in the sacraments. * It trembles 
on the tongues of all God’s commissioned messengers to our 
world. It flashes up and down as the spirit and life of all the 
testimony of the Church. It comes to you again in these 
sentences of mine as they drop from my unworthy lips. And 
the great substance of it is, that Jesus Christ “hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows ”, and so received upon himself 
the iniquity of us all ; that the whole penalty of our sins is clean 
extinguished in his blood, and we are henceforth and forever 
free from their condemning power, if we only believe it. 

‘It seems almost too good to be true. Our dull and doubting 
hearts are afraid to take it in. But this is the Gospel, and its 
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peculiar and transcendent treasure, that it brings and offers to 
every one of us a free, full, and everlasting absolution and de- 
liverance from all condemnation of the Law, just as we take and 
believe it. Being justified, it of course pertains to us to go on 
“ perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord”; but so far as that 
justification or forgiveness is concerned, it is done — it is com- 
plete—it cannot be made more perfect than it is already, pro- 
vided only that we take and believe the announcement. It is 
not a thing of sense to be felt, as we would feel the shock of an 
electric current or a sudden bath; but a thing of simple faith, 
obtained and realized by mere confidence in the truth of the 
word that bears it. It is not a matter of merit, work, worthi- 
ness, or anything in us that goes before, accompanies with, or 
follows after; but it is given us absolutely for nothing, singly 
and alone in and through our acceptance of it. Such is the 
Gospel of God, and the preaching of it, that it carries and offers 
to every sin-burdened soul a present and perfected release from 
every jot and tittle of any further answerableness for transgression, 


. on the sole condition of believing and receiving it. Jesus says 


now to every hearer of his Gospel, “ Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins be forgiven thee”; and whosoever hath faith to take that 
word, is forgiven’ [pp. 985-7]. 

But while the Gospel, as Dr. Seiss proclaims it, is really a glad 
message of the good news of forgiveness of sins, he does not leave 
his hearers blind to the opposition they must expect from the 
world. Of this he thus speaks in the lecture on ‘ The Witnesses 
left in the World’, Lecture V. vol. 2: 

‘A very sad but important truth is thus brought to our con- 
templation. The world is no friend to genuine piety. The his- 
tory of the saints has always been a history of trials, tears, and 
blood. Whosoever will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution. The unsanctified world could not abide Christ him- 
self, and neither will it abide his faithful witnesses. There is 
in the natural heart a degree of malignity and rancor which ren- 
ders it forever impossible for it to be on good terms with the 
Gospel, or with those who confess, preach, and live it, in its 
purity. Bunyan did not overstate the case when he represented 
Christian and Faithful as the subjects of adverse criticism, ridi- 
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cule, censoriousness, blame, and bloody assault from the people 
of Vanity Fair. “The wicked seeth the righteous, and gnaweth 
upon him with his teeth”. ‘“ He that is upright in the way is 
abomination to the wicked”. And ifthe world is at any time 
at peace with the Church, it is because the Church itself has de- 
parted from its proper office of testifying for her Lord. A 
witness for Jesus is, at the same time, a witness against the 
world, its corruptions, its vanities, its unbelief, and all its 
deceitful ways, however gilded by specious names or pious pre- 
tences. This the unsanctified heart cannot bear, and will not 
quietly abide, without spiteful resentment. The nominal Chris- 
tian and the formalist, whose faith is a dead letter, and who 
never disturb the easy-going consciences of men, escape opposi- 
tion and hatred. The world loves them, and takes up for them, 
and greatly favors them ; but it is because they are of the world, 
and are really its priests, not Christ’s witnesses. Let a man be 
a Christian in deed as well as in name, let him condemn the 
iniquities of men as Christ condemned them, and insist without 
faltering on the literal demands of the word of God; and as 
certainly as he lives, the reproaches that fell upon the Master 
will come upon him too. Let any Christian or Faithful appear 
in Vanity Fair, and act and speak his principles and hopes as 
the Bible requires ; let him come in contact with the brainless 
triflers over its toys and vanities; let him show the busy, genteel, 
but graceless pursuers of riches, pleasures, honors, and the empty 
parade of this life, how they are debauching and criminating 
themselves for everlasting perdition ; and as surely as the grace 
and Spirit of Christ are in him, he will be put down as a fanatic 
and.a fool, if not made to suffer as an offender. It was so in the 
earlier ages, and it must be so as long as depravity has freedom 
to act. If people suppose that the offence of the cross has 
ceased, or ever will cease in the present order of things, they 
take issue with the words of Christ, and wofully deceive them- 
selves. Satan is the lord of Vanity Fair, and the god of this 
world ; and his murderous spirit is in all the children of this 
world, needing only the application of the test to show it. 
Attack it with the sword of truth, or smite it with the threaten- 
ings Christ has pronounced upon it, and it stiffens itself for 
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battle, and sets every inventive power to work to disarm you if 
it can, and to put you out of the way. While people serve the 
devil, the world has nothing to say, provided it be done genteelly. 
And should it even be done in the garb and ceremonies of a 
moderate religiousness, especially in humanitarian goodnesses, all 
is right. But let there be a breaking up of this dead earthiness, 
and formalism, and self-glorification, and an honest going to 
work for Christ as his living witnesses, and there is disapprov- 
ing uneasiness, mockery, sneers, and malignity. It is a sad 
picture, but it is true, and just what the Saviour said from the 
beginning. 

‘The great reason why Christians of our day have such a good 
and easy time of it is, because they are not Christians after the 
style of the apostles — not Christians brought clean out from 
the world, and made to know and show the power of their pro- 
fession. 

‘Of course the world will have no objection to a man’s being 
a member of the Church, if he still continues open to all its 
solicitations, and may be depended on to carry on its works, 
fight its battles, work its mines, help its politics, enrich its liter- 
ature, add to its glory, increase its power, and build up its selfish 
interests. What need the world care for the little matter of 
going occasionally to the communion table, or sitting under an 
ingenious preacher on Sundays, or now and then contributing a 
few hundred dollars to build a church, or parting with a little 
spare change on collection days; if the same persons will take 
stock in theatres, and favor operas, and balls, and worldly 
carousings, and in general co-operate with the world on its own 
level, and for its own ends! What need the devil concern him- 
self to harass and persecute people who are as much at ease in 
the play-house and beer-house as in the place of devotion, to 
whom worldly fashions are as interesting as the Gospel, and who 
are quite at peace with earthly vanity, and bestow thousands on 
mere folly and selfishness, to tens for the cause of piety and 
religion! It is not that the natural heart is better, but that the 
piety of men is worse. The world has not changed, but the 
Church has compromised itself, forgetting “that the friendship 
of the world is enmity with God” [James iv. 4], and the friend- 
ship of God enmity with the world’ [pp. 646-649]. 
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Let these wise words which next follow, and with which we 
conclude these extracts, serve to open the eyes of some who, in 
their zeal against the patent and flagrant errors of Romanists, 
forget the many and grievous sins and failures of Protestant- 
ism :— 

‘But the results of the Reformation were not just what they 
should have been. The outcome of the blessed movement was 
not complete. Its work was not perfect before God. It cer- 
tainly was not a thorough success as to the Romanists. It had 
its salutary effect even upon them. The Romish communion has 
never been the same debased, immoral, and corrupt thing since 
the Reformation that it was before. Its essential nature has not 
changed. Its general principles are the same; but every papist 
on earth has reason to thank God that ever Luther lived’... 
The work was not perfect. 

‘And even with regard to those who escaped from the old 
bondage and impurities, and in the new phase which the Church 
assumed from their labors, the results were not just according to 
the mind, will, and word of God. The Church Reformed did 
not actualize the life to which it was called, nor fulfil the name 
by which it was baptized. It did not maintain the vitality which 
it professed, and whence its restoration came. The things which 
it had taken in hand to conserve, it did too much depart from 
and neglect. Its first great leaders were pure and noble, and its 
principles were right and true; but its fruits were marred with 
imperfections, and its intentions were not justly fulfilled. Re- 
Reformers sprung up, the spirit of sect obtruded itself, fanatical 
revolutions broke in, Protestant ultraism did not hesitate at what 
would sever the historic continuity of the one only Church of 
God on earth, rival altars were set up on points of difference for 
which no such severances can be justified, people began to be 
satisfied with churches built on the idiosyncrasies and fanatical 
conceits of men, the life of the grand old confessions was ground 
out by the controversies about them, faith became more a thing 
of words than of life, a cold and conceited rationalism succeeded 
as the only solvent of the problem of man’s religious needs and 
disputes, whilst over against it was only a subjective pietism, too 
creedless to be wholesome, and too indifferent to the outward to 
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save the good it had from damaging exposure and evaporation. 
The result of all has been a mingling of good and evil, truth 
and error, faith and folly, life and death, and the one so inter- 
fering with the other that Protestantism, as now exemplified in 
the world, is about as poor an ideal of the proper Church of 
Christ as we could well conceive outside of Rome itself’. . . . 

‘Sectism, with its half-truths and heresies; formalism, ever 
busy with the mere shell, while it lets the kernel perish ; fanati- 
cism, which can see no good in anything but its own shallow 
conceits ; libertinism and licentiousness, adorning themselves with 
the holy names of charity and freedom ; creedless and unbeliev- 
ing humanitarianism, thinking to redeem the world by doctoring 
at its ills apart from its Divine and only Saviour ; evangelism, 
which disowns allegiance to the provisions of the only inspired 
Evangely ; and a thousand forms of embodied selfishness and 
goodish entrenchments on the old faith and order of the Church, 
so rife under the Protestant name: all these are things to be 
mourned over, regretted, and corrected, if the children of. the 
Reformation are ever to get back into that Divine favor in which 
those stood to whom we refer as our fathers. 

‘I have repeatedly said that the great problem of our time is 
the rechristening of Christendom. Rome certainly needs it, and 
so does much that passes under the name of Protestantism. Men 
are talking of the speedy conversion of the world; when in truth 
the very instruments by which it is proposed to accomplish it 
are themselves largely in need of conversion, and have not yet 
touched the nerve of genuine Christianity. There is much re- 


 ligiousness, but very little true religion. There is a widespread 


form of godliness, and much earnest feeling after the truth, but 
clearness and power are fearfully lacking. Converts are counted 
by the thousand, but to what they are converted no one can ex- 
actly tell us. Even the foundation principles of virtue and 
morals do we find assailed and set aside in the name of religion, 
while each expects to be saved by doing what seemeth right in 
his own eyes, whether with or without reference to any God, or 
word or law of God, outside of his own miserable imaginings. 
REPENTANCE, therefore, is the word — Repentance out of all 
such wide wanderings from the old paths, and such emptiness 
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and unchristianisms as disfigure the religious aspects of our times, 
We must bethink ourselves, and remember how we have received 
and heard, and hold fast, and repent. We must go back to the 
fountain-heads, and drink in the pure waters at their source’ 


[pp. 1067-1071]. 





Art. V.—1. The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. In four volumes, 
New York: W.J. Middleton. 1866. 


2. The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1874. 


3. Poems by Edgar Allan Poe. Complete, with an original 
Memoir by R. H. Stoddard. New York: W. J. Middleton. 
1875. 


4, The Life and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. [A new Memoir 
by E. L. Didier]. And additional Poems. New York: W. 
J. Middleton. 1877. 


Carlyle gives, as the essential quality for writing a worthy 
biography, ‘To have an open, loving heart, and what follows 
from the possession of such’, To write an utterly unworthy 
biography we have only to suppose the converse: a heart sealed 
against all good impulses, full of hate rather than love, ‘and 
what follows from the possession of such’. 

By a strange fatality, a stroke of that ‘ unmerciful disaster ’, 
which could not leave him dead to the gentle thoughts of friends 
or the respectful sympathy of impartial critics, but must cast its 
shadow far athwart the grave, Poe’s life was written by Dr. Kufus 
Griswold. He had expressed the wish that Griswold should be 
his ‘literary executor, and superintend the publication of his 
works; and that N. P. Willis, Esq., should write such observa- 
tions upon his life and character, as he. might deem suitable to 
address to thinking men, in vindication of his memory’. Gris- 
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wold was known as a compiler of the prose and poetry of 
America. Poe some time before had criticised one of these com- 
pilations with some severity, and Griswold had taken offence. 
But, as we learn from the correspondence Griswold has appended 
to his Memoir, Poe’s generous nature led him to seek a recon- 
ciliation, which was to all appearances effected. Poe evidently 
believed this to be the case ; and while his enemies accuse him of 
wanting faith in human nature, he showed here a credulous con- 
fidence. Griswold had not forgiven him, and when the oppor- 
tunity offered itself, he took his ignoble revenge. Poe’s respect 
for Griswold’s literary abilities, we may suppose, was not very 
great; but because, perhaps, he saw no one more likely to 
undertake the office, he left to this man the task of editing his 
works. 

For his biographer, he would have chosen, as he modestly 
intimates, a warmer personal friend. But Willis, with a culpable 
betrayal of the implied obligations of his trust, while in his 
brief memorial of the poet doing justice to his character as he 
knew it, prefaces his remarks with some of Griswold’s most malig- 
nant and specious rhetoric. This ‘graphic and highly finished 
portraiture’ seemed to have gratified the esthetic taste of the 
feeble littérateur, and though he recovers a sense of duty or affec- 
tion, and makes his deprecating amends for ‘ the disparaging por- 
tion of the above well-written sketch ’, we are not satisfied. He 
merits some of the indignation we have bestowed upon Griswold, 
if we could spare it. 

Very different is the tone of George R. Graham, in his letter 
to Willis, defending the poet from Griswold’s aspersions. In 
regard to this well-written sketch, which was printed with Poe’s 
Tales, before the whole Memoir, of which it is a part, appeared, 
Mr. Graham says :—‘ Accompanying these beautiful volumes, 
it is an immortal infamy,—the death’s-head over the entrance to 
the garden of beauty,—a horror that clings to the brow of morn- 
ing, whispering of murder. It haunts the memory through every 
page of his writings, leaving upon the heart a sensation of utter 
gloom, a feeling almost of terror. The only relief we find is in 
knowing that it is not true—that it is a fancy sketch of a per- 
verted jaundiced vision’, This warm-hearted protest was fol- 
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lowed by other attesting voices. But Poe’s’ works went forth, 
nevertheless, thus branded, and for nearly a quarter of a century 
this was the one life of Poe put before the world as by accredited 
hands, and heralding the complete editions of his writings. 

Ten years after Griswold’s evil work was finished, Mrs. Whit- 
man published her little book, ‘ Edgar Poe and his Critics’, in 
which she endeavored to counteract its influence upon that por- 
tion of the reading public which had in ignorance accepted it. 
Later biographers have sought to do this more fully for a later 
generation. The poisoned words that were aimed at that proud 
head, the slanderer dared not strike while living, through these 
researches, have been effectually turned aside. But the disgrace 
to American letters remains while they are suffered to go forth 
bound up with the writings of the much suffering genius they 
have so long injured. 

If Dr. Johnson may be accounted happy in that the adoring 
Boswell has made of his walk and conversation a monument, 
perhaps, to outlast the labors of his ponderous pen, how miser- 
able was our poet in the malevolence of this chronicler. Such an 
instance is surely an anomaly in literature. The knowledge that 
one’s life is to be written at all, said one of Campbell’s ‘ Lord 
Chancellors’, adds a new sting to the terrors of death; but 
that an enemy should do this thing, seems the very irony of 
biographic fate—a cumulative horror, the prevision of which the 
least sensitive would wish to be spared. As inadequate illustra- 
tions, fancy the life of Ambrose Philips written by Pope, or Byron 
as the biographer of Southey. Or suppose the poems of the one 
having on their fly-leaf Pope’s slur from the ‘ Dunciad’, and 
those of the other carrying with them the lines devoted to 
Southey in Byron’s metrical satire. Very craftily Griswold 
compounded the lights and shades of his picture, so as to pro- 
duce just the abhorrent likeness he desired, while at the same 
time seeming to preserve an appearance of critical justice. 
Ingram has examined his charges and aspersions, giving them, 
wherever the facts in his possession enabled him to do so, a satis- 
factory refutation. In one or two instances where the matter is 
left in doubt, it is safe to assume Griswold’s untruthfulness, from 
the general character of his book. And he is not satisfied with 
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the denial of all virtue in Poe’s character; he asserts that in an 
ethical sense there was none in his writings. This pseudo- 
moralist, doubtless, would have wished to see Hans Pfall’s Voyage 
to the Moon, like that of the Paladin Astolfo in Ariosto’s witty 
phantasy, made in company with St. John the Evangelist, to 
give it an air of piety. The Raven should have been hortative 
in his refrain, not simply melodious and mystical; in short, he 
would have the purpose of art systematically confounded with 
the ends of didacticism. 

Ingram, following Mrs. Whitman, refers to the stories of 
‘William Wilson’, ‘The Man in the Crowd’, and ‘ The Tell- 
Tale Heart’, as directly disproving Griswold’s declaration that 
there is nowhere any ‘recognition’ or ‘ manifestation of con- 
science’ in Poe’s works. But this is the least serious of the wrongs 
suffered by the poet in the murderous ‘ Life’ under consideration. 
His writings are before us to rebut any false impression here 
given of them. It is the injury to personal reputation which is 
so nearly irremediable. Griswold’s structure of misstatements 
has so long presented a bold front to the students of Poe’s genius, 
that it has insensibly, but powerfully, affected public opinion 
concerning him. We see the effects of this ‘ leaven of malice and 
wickedness’, in its more professedly amiable form, in such 
writers as Francis Gerry Fairfield, who bases his absurd theory 
of madness upon ‘the facts of his life’, as Griswold misin- 
terprets them. The article ‘A Mad Man of Letters’ appeared 
in Scribner, in the October number, 1875. Ingram’s Memoir 
had been published the year before, but was apparently unknown 
to the melodramatic essayist. Stoddard, to whom he refers in 
passing, has written at less length than Ingram, and though 
equally ready to dismiss Griswold’s slanders when he has 
occasion to notice them, is less sympathetic in his whole view of 
the poet’s character. 

What are the salient facts of Poe’s life? We will notice them 
in order, as Griswold has stated, or misstated, them, giving the 
corrections of his subsequent biographers. There is an error at 
the very threshold. Poe was not born in Baltimore in 1811, as 
Griswold asserts, but he was, in fact, born in Boston in 1809. 
His parents returned to Baltimore later, where his earliest years 
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were spent in the home of his grandfather, General Poe. Ingram 
has given the date correctly, but accepts Griswold’s statement as 
to the place of Poe’s nativity. Both points are correctly given 
by Stoddard and Didier. 

The time and the manner of his parents’ death is a question 
about which there is still some dispute. All of Poe’s biogra- 
phers, excepting his latest one, Mr. Didier, agree substantially 
in the statement that his father and mother died in Richmond 
within a few weeks of each other. The lady’s death — of con- 
sumption —on the 8th December, 1811, we are told may be 
seen recorded in Richmond papers of that period. Mr. Didier, 
on the contrary, says:—‘ In the winter of 1811, Mr. and Mrs, 
Poe were performing at the Richmond theatre. On the night of 
the 26th of December the theatre was destroyed by fire. Among 
the seventy persons who perished in this awful calamity, were 
David Poe and his wife. He had escaped from the burning 
building, but in the confusion, his wife became separated from 
him; returning to look for her, he was caught by the falling 
timbers, and died in a vain effort to save his wife, whom he loved 
better than life’. 

Edgar Poe’s adoption by Mr. Allan followed, and as the 
spoiled son of wealthy parents his luxurious youth was passed. 
They took him with them on a visit to England and Scotland, 
and he was sent for a short time to school at Stoke Newington, 
which youthful experience he has made use of in his description 
of the English village school in ‘ William Wilson’. Mr. Didier 
has obtained interesting reminiscences of his school-life in Rich- 
mond from his teacher, an old gentleman still living, and now 
residing in Baltimore, and from several of his surviving class- 
mates. At seventeen he entered the University of Virginia. 
Griswold says that he was expelled from the University for his 
‘gambling, intemperance, and other vices’. His later biogra- 
phers have obtained satisfactory evidence that this was not the 
case. Mr. Wertenbaker, now living at the University, writes :— 
‘Mr. Poe was certainly not habitually intemperate during the 
time he was at the University. Among the professors he had 
the reputation of being a sober, quiet, and orderly young man. 
The records of the University, of which I was then, and am 
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still, the custodian, attest that at no time during the session did 
he fall under the censure of the Faculty’, That he involved 
himself in gambling debts was the one charge that rested upon 
fact. These he sincerely regretted, Mr. Wertenbaker tells us, 
and in conversation with Poe on one occasion, shortly before he 
left the University, the latter ‘was,earnest and emphatic in the 
declaration that he was bound by honor to pay at the earliest 
opportunity every cent of them’. 

After leaving the University, Griswold gives an account of 
Poe’s hypothetical year abroad, when, having quarrelled with 
Mr. Allan on the score of the University gambling debts, he left 
home to join the Greek patriots. The story, incorrectly given in 
this veracious chronicle, is the account of an adventure in the 
life of Poe’s elder brother Henry, as Stoddard and Didier inform 
us. Ingram retained the incident as a portion of Poe’s biography, 
while leaving out its more objectionable features. It would seem, 
however, that Edgar Poe did not quarrel with his adopted father 
at this time, and instead of fighting the Turk in Greece, or get- 
ting into prison at St. Petersburg, he simply came to Baltimore 
and published some verses. In 1830, Poe entered West Point. 
The fact that he was cashiered, Griswold has unimpeachable evi- 
dence of this time. The assumption that ‘his habits of dissipa- 
tion were renewed’ we may be permitted to doubt, since it rests 
upon the untenable basis of his ‘dissipated’ University career. 
That Poe did disobey orders and neglect rules is more certain. 
Mr. Didier tells us that the discipline had become so intolerable, 
and the studies so distasteful to him in the course of his six 
months, that he sought permission of Mr. Allan to resign. This 
was refused, and he accepted the unworthy alternative of secur- 
ing his end by showing such contempt of rules as should cause 
him to be dismissed. 

On his return to Richmond he found a second Mrs, Allan 
taking the place of his kind adopted mother, whose death oc- 
curred at the time, already referred to, of his visit to Baltimore. 
Ingram is the only one of Poe’s biographers who has given an 
account of his first love affair. It was after his return from 
West Point that Edgar Poe became engaged to Miss Royster, of 
Richmond, the lady who, as Mrs, Shelton, was destined to be his 
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last love. Mr. Allan, Ingram tells us, for some unknown reason 
opposed the match. Poe, in his indignation, left home, this time 
with the intention of joining the Poles in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, but the fall of Warsaw occurring, he did not leave 
America. We do not know upon what authority this projected 
journey is given. Griswold has not included it among his 
myths. Stoddard and Didier are silent upon the subject. 
Ingram thinks it is doubtful if Poe returned to Mr. Allan’s 
house, and the account Griswold gives of the estrangement be- 
tween Poe and his adopted father he dismisses with the indigna- 
tion it well deserves. But if we exclude, as unauthenticated, the 
false start for Poland, we can find in the baffled love affair, in 
conjunction with the altered circumstances of the family, a suffi- 
cient explanation of the fact that Poe left Mr. Allan’s house to 
return no more. The spoiled son and presumptive heir must 
have found it difficult to endure the new order of things in the 
old Richmond home. His friends there exonerate him from the 
charge of ingratitude. It must have been to this period in his 
career that he refers, as Mr. Didier thinks, in a letter written 
many years later, where he says, ‘That in early youth 1 delib- 
erately threw away from me a large fortune, rather than endure 
a trivial wrong’. 

There follows in Griswold’s Memoir, a legend which Stoddard 
notices for its resemblance to an incident in the life of Coleridge. 
The similarity is so suspicious that we do not doubt that Poe’s 
biographer is indebted to Coleridge for it. The story is that 
Poe, left to his own resources, and meeting with little success in 
literature, to which he had devoted himself upon leaving Mr. 
Allan, enlisted in the army. He was recognized by old West 
Point friends, and efforts were made privately to procure his 
discharge, but before this could be effected he had deserted. 
Nothing could be more improbable on the face of it than that 
the high-spirited youth, who could not endure the life of the un- 
fledged officer, should voluntarily court the hardships of the 
private soldier. 

Poe went from Richmond to Baltimore in 1831, where he 
made his home with his aunt, Mrs. Clemm. And at this crisis 
the life of the man of letters really begins. He had just 
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attained his majority, when this great reverse came which re- 
duced him from riches to poverty. He accepted the situation 
manfully. For two years he worked and studied without recog- 
nition, growing daily poorer, when at length the favorable 
opportunity offered itself. His ‘Manuscript Found in a Bottle’ 
obtained the prize given by a Baltimore literary weekly for the 
best prose story submitted to it. One of the committee appointed 
to examine the MSS. was Mr. John P. Kennedy, to whose kind- 
ness Poe was indebted for the next step in his literary advance- 
ment. Through Mr. Kennedy he was favorably introduced to 
the editor of ‘The Southern Literary Messenger’, published in 
Richmond. He became a regular contributor to the magazine, 
next its assistant editor, and finally its editor. It was while 
assistant editor, with a salary of five hundred dollars a year, that 
he married his beautiful cousin, Virginia Clemm. Removing to 
Richmond, where his wife and mother-in-law followed him a 
year later, he found himself fairly embarked in the career which he 
was to pursue, under varying auspices, very nearly to the close of 


. his life. Mr. Didier tells us that, under the charm of his brilliant 


pen, the Messenger increased its circulation rapidly. From 
counting its subscribers by hundreds, it now counted them by 
thousands. In 1837, however, Poe was offered a position in 
New York which would give him a higher salary, and at the 
same time introduce him into a wider literary circle than could 
be found in the smaller Southern cities. He, therefore, removed 
from Richmond to the North, where his after life was spent. It 
was not a long life; fourteen additional years make the sum of 
it. Years of unremitting literary toil, of the struggles with 
poverty and the temptation it brought him. Years, most of 
them, saddened by the ill-health of his dearly loved wife ; for 
whose loss during the two years he survived her he mourned 
truly, though with a curious inconsistency he sought in other 
attachments a consolation for his grief. 

It would be tedious to trace in detail his editorial vicissitudes, 
His first temporary sojourn in New York, his removal to Phila- 
delphia, and employment upon ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’, 
of which he became editor, retaining the position after the maga- 
zine had changed owners and received another name, brings us 
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to the period when, after his return to New York in 1844, he 
made the acquaintance of N. P. Willis. 

These changes, which we have briefly narrated, Griswold in 
his relentless pertinacity of ill-will, invariably ascribes to Poe’s 
supposititious intemperance and consequent unreliability. We 
have quoted from Graham’s testimony as to the general nature of 
Griswold’s assertions ; and Graham had opportunities of know- 
ing both Poe and Griswold, the latter having succeeded the 
former as editor of the Philadelphia Magazine, which finally 
came into his hands and was called ‘Graham’s Magazine’. In 
New York Willis was editing ‘The Daily Mirror’, and it was 
upon this journal that Poe next found employment. Willis 
writes of him :—‘ He was invariably punctual and industrious. 
With his pale, beautiful and intellectual face, as a reminder of 
what genius was in him, it was impossible, of course, not to treat 
him always with deferential courtesy, and, to our occasional re- 
quest that he would not probe too deep in a criticism, or that he 
would erase a passage colored too highly with his resentments 
against society and mankind, he readily and courteously assented, 
far more yielding than most men, we thought, on points so ex- 
cusably sensitive. With the prospect of taking the lead in 
another periodical, he, at last, voluntarily gave up his employ- 
ment with us, and through all this considerable time we had 
seen but one presentment of the man —a quiet, patient, indus- 
trious, and most gentlemanly person, commanding the utmost 
respect and good feeling by his unvarying deportment and 
ability ’. 

After leaving Willis, Poe took charge of ‘The Broadway 
Journal’, while at the same time contributing to other periodicals, 
We next hear of him delivering lectures, or rather one of a contem- 
plated series, and afterwards publishing it, in order to procure 
funds for the cherished magazine project. His desire had long 
been to have a Review of his own. This was after an interval 
of sickness and distress, covering the period of his wife’s last 
illness, and her death, under such circumstances of poverty as 
we would be glad to disbelieve. The account which is given by 
both Ingram and Didier has been denied by a late anonymous 
writer in the London Atheneum. 
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Carlyle assumes that every man has ‘a problem of existence 
set before him, the problem of keeping soul and body together’. 
That Poe was not more successful in life we believe attributable 
chiefly to the difficulties which ever beset the poetic temperament 
in the struggle for existence. Happy the artists who, like 
Wordsworth, Byron, Landor, and Tennyson, are placed by cir- 
cumstance above want, and are able to work at ease the vein of 
golden ore that is in them. Lamb wrote in his own inimitable 
manner, with an earnest feeling of the instability of a literary 
livelihood, the advice to Bernard Barton to stick by his desk and 
ledger :—‘ Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints of mer- 
cantile employment ; look upon them as lovers’ quarrels. I was 
but half in earnest. Welcome dead timber of a desk that makes 
me live’. And Byron wrote to the same poet:—‘ Do not re- 
nounce writing, but never trust entirely to authorship’. Poe 
felt this keenly—the stress and durance of his uncertain calling. 
And his was not the style of genius that could command pecu- 
niary success. ‘Mr. Poe wrote with fastidious difficulty’, says 
Willis, ‘and in a style too much above the popular level to be 
well paid’. While editor of Giaham’s Magazine he had turned 
his thoughts towards a Government clerkship in Washington, 
as an escape from the bondage in which he was held. He writes 
to a friend there that he ‘ would be glad to get almost any ap- 
pointment—even a five hundred dollar clerkship—so that I have 
something independent of letters for a subsistence. To coin one’s 
brain into silver, at the nod of a master, is, I am thinking, the 
hardest task in the world’. 

‘Elia’s’ otherwise irreproachable life had its one infirmity; 
but while charity hastens to throw its mantle over the occasional 
inebriation of Lamb, whose quiet life was passed outside of the 
vortex of literary ambitions and feuds, the necessarily militant 
career of Poe raised up those who were only too eager to tear 
charity’s mantle from him. No two characters could be more 
widely different than the proud, melancholy poet, and the gentle, 
sunny-minded humorist, yet each had that fatal tendency. 
Talfourd asks us, if, knowing the secret passages of Lamb’s life, 
we can wonder that ‘he should snatch some wild pleasure 
“between the acts [as he called them] of his distressful 
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drama ”.’ Poe’s life, with its corroding cares and anxieties, was 
> ts) b 


hardly a less ‘ distressful drama’. That he was not habitu- 
ally intemperate, we may believe on the testimony of those who 
knew and loved him best, as well as upon the presumptive 
evidence given in the amount of work he has left behind him, 
This charge, with others that were brought against him, are 
easily refuted. He writes to Mrs. Whitman in 1848, the year 
before his death :—‘ For nearly three years I have been ill, poor, 
living out of the world; and thus, as I now painfully see, have 
afforded opportunity to my enemies to slander me in private 
society without my knowledge, and thus with impunity... . 
And you ask me why men so misjudge me—why I have enemies? 
If your knowledge of my character and of my career does not 
afford you an answer to the query, at least it does not become me 
to suggest the answer. Let it suffice that I have had the auda- 
city to remain poor, that I might preserve my independence ; 
that, nevertheless, in letters, to a certain extent, and in some re- 
gards, I have been successful ; that I have been a critic—an un- 
scrupulously honest, and, no doubt, in many cases, a bitter one ; 
that I have uniformly attacked—where I attacked at all—those who 
were highest in power and influence ; and that, whether in litera- 
ture or in society, I have seldom refrained from expressing, 
either directly or indirectly, the pure contempt with which the 
pretensions of ignorance, arrogance, or imbecility inspired me’. 
And he adds, as in pathetic protest against the reproach of lack- 
ing the love of his fellow-men:—‘Ah! I have a hundred friends 
for every individual enemy’. It is a mistake to suppose that 
he was invariably severe in his criticisms. He is as often warm 
and sympathetic ; but in praise or blame, always fearless and in- 
dependent, careless of precedent or authority. 

Glancing over the field of American letters as it was twenty- 
five years ago, we find, in prose romance, Hawthorne just budding 
into fame. Irving, with his gifts of playful fancy and humor, 
his limpid Addisonian style, had already taken rank as an 
American classic; an essentially Anglo-American one, it has 
been truly said, of a type dateless rather than out of date. 
Cooper was writing his one-ideaed novels, lucky in having 
secured a virgin soil, and a new race for the elements of his 
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realistic narrations. This forest flavor, this distinctive Ameri- 
canism in accessories, alone gave him a footing in literature. 

In poetry, Bryant and Longfellow were in the noonday of 
success ; Whittier, Lowell, and Emerson, just making themselves 
heard with more or less effectiveness. Fitz-Green Halleck was 
then at the height of his popularity. He had already given to 
the world his ‘Alnwick Castle’, and the musical elegiac lines to 
Drake, which will always retain a place in American anthology. 
Drake’s ‘Culprit Fay’, the sportive tour-de-force of a gifted 
mind, early lost to life and letters, had then taken the place 
which it still holds in the poetry of the fancy. This, as well as 
Hood’s lovely stanzaic poem, ‘The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies’, contradict Keightley’s assertion in his Fairy Mythology, 
that fairy poetry terminated a century before. 

Poe gives to Edward Coale Pinkney, whose ‘ Health’ he quotes 
in the essay on ‘The Poetic Principle’, the rank of ‘first of 
American lyrists’; and though this praise may seem extravagant, 
if we limit the lyric to the song, it was not undeserved. Among 
the gifted women of Poe’s day, two names attract us, that of 
‘Maria del Occidente’, and Margaret Fuller (D’Ossoli). The 
former, Mrs. Brooks, was then a waning star ; the latter a rising 
one. Southey had given to Mrs. Brooks her pseudonyme, and 
predicted for her poem ‘ Zophiel’ a permanent place in literature. 
There are in it some vigorous and imaginative passages, which go 
far to justify his partial praise. Her lines upon ‘ Marriage’ are 
really admirable. But, perhaps, in many respects, the most re- 
markable woman America has produced, the most largely en- 
dowed, is the Countess D’Ossoli. Like Mrs. Browning, she 
brought to Italy, that Mecca of artist souls, as to a shrine, the 
gold and frankincense of her genius and her philanthropy. She 
worked and suffered very practically in the cause of Italian 


“liberty, and her book upon that country, the manuscript of 


which was lost in the fatal shipwreck off the New Jersey coast, 
was her most considerable literary undertaking. What she did 
leave behind her of critical and philosophic wisdom, makes us 
hunger, with Carlyle, for her least memorial. In Mrs. Whit- 
man’s pleasant ‘ Introductory Letter’ appended to the Memoir 
by Mr. Didier, we get a glimpse of Edgar Poe and Margaret 
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Fuller, at a New York drawing-room soirée, engaged in critical 
combat, when it was maliciously whispered, ‘The Raven has 
perched upon the casque of Pallas, and pulled all the feathers 
out of her cap’. 

Lowell, who has since become a representative force in Ameri- 
can criticism, wrote at this time of Poe, that, ‘As a critic, he was 
eesthetically deficient. Unerring in his analysis of dictions, 
metres, and plots, he seemed wanting in the faculty of perceiv- 
ing the profounder ethics of art. His criticisms are, however, 
distinguished for scientific precision and coherence of logic. 
They have the exactness, and, at the same time, the coldness of 
mathematical demonstrations’. He thinks them chiefly valu- 
able as illustrating the truth, ‘that analytic power is a subordi- 
nate quality of the critic’. Analysis and synthesis are the two 
complementary essential agencies in true criticism. All generali- 
zation must be based upon the former, all particularization is in- 
sufficient without the latter. In Lowell’s early satire, ‘A Fable 
for Critics’, he makes this a point against Poe, that he 


—‘talks like a book of iambs and pentameters’. 


Poe retaliated by demonstrating the defective metre of ‘A Fable 
for Critics’. Though Lowell confessed to— 


‘Having scrawled at full gallop (as far as that goes), 
In a style that is neither good verse nor bad prose’, 


yet had all the lines been as smooth as this couplet, and much 
else in the same strain, his jeu d’esprit could have raised no 
technical cavil. These trifles owe much to their metrical felicity, 
as we see it superadded to the cleverness and satire of Swift’s 
witty verses in the same measure, ‘The Grand Question De- 
bated ’. 

Poe’s criticism rightly commenced here, at the first principles, “ 
the alphabet of art, the collocation of words. These are the 
mysterious symbols in which thought becomes incarnate; and 
their metrical arrangement in verse, or their less definite har- 
mcnies in prose, are of primal necessity. After this comes the 
consideration of the thought itself; and we speak here of their 
order, not in the ratio of their relative importance; the spirit 
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being superior to the flesh ; metaphysics crowning physics; but 
we first take cognizance of the lower. The analysis having been 
completed, there follows the just survey of the whole. This is 
the synthetic standpoint which leads the critic to lose sight of 
minutiae in the artistic unity, when form and spirit are fused 
together in the crucible of his sympathetic imagination. Now 
alone is his work all that it should be. Now alone, if at all, can 
he pronounce that which he has thus definitely apprehended, 
‘good ’. 

Poe was very successful in analysis; but we do not think that 
he stopped half way, never reaching any Pisgah height of com- 
prehensive vision. We do not perceive any aesthetic deficiency 
in his estimate of Tennyson, of Elizabeth Barrett. Time has 
only confirmed the verdict of his judgment. 

In an article on Miss Barrett, he runs a tilt with Christopher 
North and the ‘Ambrosians’, who, in Blackwood, had reviewed 
the rising poetess not altogether wisely. He prophesied for Miss 
Barrett that which was fulfilled in Mrs. Browning :—‘ Her con- 
structive ability, as we have already suggested, is either not very 
remarkable, or has never been properly brought into play: in 
truth, her genius is too impetuous for the minuter technicalities 
of that elaborate art so needful in the building up of pyramids 
for immortality. This deficiency, then, if there be any such, is 
her chief weakness. Her other foibles, although some of them 
are in fact glaring, glare, nevertheless, to no very material ill 
purpose. There are none which she will not readily dismiss in her 
future works’. The italics are ours. Poe thought Elizabeth 
Barrett ‘surpassed all her poetical contemporaries of either sex 
(with a single exception)’. Alfred Tennyson formed this excep- 
tion. Stedman, in his book on the Victorian Poets, recalls the 
dictum of Poe —‘ himself finely gifted with the lyrical ear ’— in 
“regard to the young art-poet of England. In the Essay on 
the Poetic Principle, he says:—‘In perfect sincerity, I regard 
him as the noblest poet that ever lived’, Stedman comments 
upon this :—‘ If he had said, “the noblest artist”, and confined 
this judgment to lyrists of the English tongue, he possibly would 
have made no exaggeration’. But these limitations were pos- 
sibly implied. In one passage of this article on Miss Barrett, he 
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makes his meaning clearer. Speaking of the lawlessness that 
prevailed in much of the poetry just preceding Tennyson’s, he 
continues :—‘ Matters were now fast verging to their worst, and 
at length, in Tennyson, poetic inconsistency attained its extreme, 
But it was precisely this extreme . . . which, following the law 
of all extremes, wrought in him — in Tennyson —a natural and 
inevitable revulsion, leading him first to contemn, and secondly 
to investigate, his early manner, and finally to winnow from its 
magnificent elements the truest and purest of all poetical styles’. 
Not that he is simply a culture poet: no, he is the poet plus the 
artist, as Robert Browning is too often the poet minus the artist. 
In this last category Poe places Shelley as one of the poets who 
‘wreaked his thoughts upon expression’. He says of him:— 
‘Of art, beyond that which is the inalienable instinct of genius, 
he either had little or disdained all. He really disdained that 
rule which is the emanation from law, because his own soul was 
law in itself. His rhapsodies are but the rough notes, the 
stenographic memoranda of poems — memoranda which, because 
they were all-sufficient for his own intelligence, he cared not to 
be at the trouble of transcribing in full for mankind’, And Poe 
thinks that the noblest poem which is possible must come from 
one who shall unite ‘the Shelleyan abandon, the Tennysonian 
poetic sense, the most profound instinct of art, and the sternest 
will properly to blend and rigorously to control all’. 

Of Hawthorne, Poe wrote:—‘ He has the purest style, the 
finest taste, the most available scholarship, the most delicate 
humor, the most touching pathos, the most radiant imagination, 
the most consummate ingenuity, and, with these varied good 
qualities, he has done well as a mystic. But is there any one of 
these qualities which should prevent his doing doubly as well in 
a career of honest, upright, sensible, prehensible and compre- 
hensible things?’ Hawthorne was then known only through 
his shorter tales and essays, and Poe objected to the strain of 
allegory in the former. Hawthorne’s later works, while they 
preserve in a more legitimate form the mystic quality which is 
one of his distinctive charms, have at the same time all the real- 
ism and truth to nature needed for making them ‘ prehensible’ 


by the most matter-of-fact. We could quote further from Poe’s 
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critical papers, but we do not think more evidence is necessary 
to show that his appreciation of the minor morals did not obscure 
his sense of ‘ the profounder ethics of art’. And his enthusiastic, 
sympathetic criticism of Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Osgood, and others, 
sufficiently refutes the charge of ‘ coldness’. 

In the article upon Hawthorne from which we have quoted, 
Poe gives his theory in regard to poetry and prose fiction in these 
words :—‘ The tale proper, in my opinion, affords unquestionably 
the fairest field for the exercise of the loftiest talent which can 
be afforded by the wide domain of mere prose. Were I bidden 
to say how the highest genius could be most advantageously em- 
ployed for the best display of its own powers, I should answer, 
without hesitation, in the composition of a rhymed poem, not to 
exceed in length what might be perused in an hour’. 

In all of his creative work he had these ideals in view. Both 
in his prose and verse he delighted to surround himself with an 
atmosphere of gloom and mystery. From an artistic sense he 
selected the sombre setting, the chiaro-oscwro background for his 
chastely severe conceptions. ‘This certain taint of sadness’ 
which he speaks of as ‘ inseparably connected with all the higher 
manifestations of true beauty’, with the element of ‘ strangeness’, 
are found more or less in all of his writings. Sometimes the 
latter quality deepens into the horrible and the repulsive, we 
must confess. He is himself that which he seemed to deprecate 
in Hawthorne, a mystic. What he really condemns in mysti- 
cism, however, is obscurity, vagueness, orphicism ; not the weird 
suggestiveness which forms an undertone of clear yet subtle 
meaning, accompanying the direct and simple phrase in much 
genuine imaginative utterance. 

Among Poe’s tales, Lowell, we think, rightly gives the prefer- 
ence to ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher’, though the author is 
said to have considered ‘ Ligeia’ his most successful effort. In 
the former we all feel the charm of ‘its serene and sombre 
beauty’. This tone is preserved throughout, and all the scenic 
accessories are in perfect keeping. It is, both in form and the 
working out of the conception, artistically perfect. We are hap- 
pily reminded, in the incident of the story read aloud to Usher, 
of a similar effect in Mrs. Radcliffe’s famous romance, where 
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Ludovico reads the Provengal tale in the haunted chamber. In 
the House of Usher, Poe introduces the poem of ‘The Haunted 
Palace’, says Lowell, ‘ perhaps the most beautiful of his poems’, 
It is full of ethereal music, the limpid lines ‘ flowing, flowing, 
flowing’, as in an element of liquid light. While in Hood’s 
‘ Haunted House’ we touch the earth, and shiver with real dread 
at ghostly verisimilitudes, here we move in a spiritual region, 
and see, while duly impressed with ‘the under or mystic current 
of its meaning’, a dream-palace in the clouds. Its appropriate- 
ness, as it is fitted into the story, is thereby enhanced ; it needed 
to be a shade less real than the House of Usher, itself a shade. 

Several of Poe’s poems are woven iuto his stories in like man- 
ner. In ‘The Assignation’, a sketch of considerable beauty, is 
found that lovely lyric, ‘Thou wast that all to me, love’. It 
appears among his poems, under the title, ‘To One in Paradise’, 
slightly altered and improved, in this new form. In ‘ Ligeia’, 
that highly wrought and effective opium-dream, is given the poem 
of ‘The Conqueror Worm’. 

Poe had always in his soul ‘a dream of fair women ’, pre-emi- 
nently endowed, sometimes with passion, intellect, and will- 
power; sometimes simply beautiful, spiritual and loving. In 
‘ Eleonora’, a sketch which has in it the nearest approach to that 
‘household and fireside charm’ Lowell misses in Poe’s writings, 
we have, under a slight metaphoric veil, his own life-story. In 
the ‘ Valley of the Many-colored Grass’, he writes, ‘We lived 
all alone, knowing nothing of the world without the valley, I 
and my cousin and her mother’. In loving words he paints the 
gentle charms of his sweet cousin, and the awakening of their 
mutual affection. They had ‘looked down within the waters of 
the River of Silence’, and seen not alone their own ‘images 
therein’: they had ‘drawn the god Eros from that wave’. At 
length she dies in her youth and loveliness. He vows never to 
wed another; but in his loneliness and sorrow he meets the 
‘angel Ermengarde’, and looks ‘down into the depths of her 
memorial eyes’. Once more he is happy, loving and beloved ; 
and Eleonora, in soft sighs, whispers to his spirit that he is ab- 
solved from his vows to her. Mrs. Osgood says:—‘ Of the 
charming love and confidence that existed between his wife and 
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himself, always delightfully apparent to me, in spite of the many 
little poetical episodes in which the impassioned romance of his 
temperament impelled him to indulge, of this I cannot speak too 
earnestly, too warmly’. And she adds :—‘I believe she was the 
only woman whom he ever truly loved, and this is evidenced by 
the exquisite pathos of the little poem lately written, called An- 
nabel Lee, of which she was the subject, and which is by far the 
most natural, simple, tender, and touchingly beautiful of all his 
songs’. And Mrs. Osgood sees in the ‘ high-born kinsmen’ an 
undoubted allusion to the ‘kindred angels and the heavenly 
Father of the lost and loved and unforgotten wife’. Yet he felt 
himself absolved from his vows, and loved, we believe, most 
truly, the ‘ Helen’ of his beautiful blank verse poem, in which 
her ‘memorial eyes’ are celebrated. Despite the mystery of 
their broken engagement, she could write of him in later years: 

‘Oh, yet believe that, in that “hollow vale,” 

Where thy soul lingers, waiting to attain 
So much of Heaven’s sweet grace as shall avail 
To lift its burden of remorseful pain, 

My soul shall meet thee, and its heaven forego, 

Till God’s great love on both one hope, one heaven bestow’. 

Poe’s most elaborate poem, the one by which he is best known, 
he has himself described, and the process by which it was elab- 
orated, in his article on ‘The Philosophy of Composition’. The 
author of ‘The Raven’ lays no claim here to spontaneity. We 
might suppose that he wished to be classed with those poets who, 
says Matthew Arnold, quoting Goethe, seek ‘ to arrive at poetry 
merely by mechanism’. But we know the lyric feeling was 
there, ready to inform the insentient structure. Poe is rarely 
anything more than a lyrist, however, being essentially an emo- 
tional poet, looking upon his art as the language of the indivi- 
dual soul, rather than as the vehicle of epic or dramatic action. 
He resembles Tennyson and the art school in his care for ‘ ex- 
pression ’, never losing sight. of single points in contemplation of 
the general effect ; and as he never, upon principle, wrote a really 
long poem, it was less difficult for him to avoid the opposite 
error. Indeed, his logical mind never could have betrayed him 
into a neglect of Goethe’s Architectonicé. 

Poe laid claim to originality in the metre of the Raven, as far 
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as the composition of this trochaic stanza goes. But not only 
has it been the good pleasure of some of his critics to disbelieve 
his entire account of the genesis of the poem—Mr. Stoddard 
being of this number—but he has also been deprived of his pre- 
clusive right to the stanza. Whether this peculiar form of 
trochaic verse, or something resembling it, may be found or not, 
in some medizval ballad, as is asserted in Mr. Fairfield’s article, 
we believe Poe thought it original with himself. He has ex- 
pressed surprise in his essay, that for centuries, poets had been 
content to use the classic English forms, never attempting any- 
thing new in metre or rhythm. But the charge is not a serious 
one, even if it had been as generally the case as Poe assumes, 
In our own day it could scarcely be made, for the poetic tendency 
is towards every audacity of metric art. It is no longer new 
wine in old bottles, which very often in this case is safest, but 
we have newest wine in newest vessels, and time must try them, 
as it has tested those we are never weary of using, and which 
bear with them an immortal fragrance. 

In ‘ The Bells’ there is a melodic witchery unsurpassable. It 
is a sort of paean or dithyrambic, in pindaric verse, with redu- 
plicate rhymes and closes, and reverberating echoes of sound to 
sense. 

The ‘ Additional Poems’ in Mr. Didier’s collection, that is, 
the poems that are not in Griswold’s edition, are three in number. 
These are the youthful poem ‘To Helen’, which must not be 
confounded with Poe’s later poem bearing the same title; ‘The 
Spirits of the Dead’, and ‘Alone’. The juvenile verses ‘To 
Helen’ are quoted by Lowell in his essay, and therefore do in- 
cidentally appear on the threshold of Poe’s works as first 
collected. This lyric was written at fourteen, and is one of the 
most charming productions of his precocious genius. Lowell, in 
this connection, speaks slightingly of the youthful efforts of 
other famous poets, including Pope’s ‘sing-song’. But we can 
admire, with Leigh Hunt, Pope’s ‘Ode on Solitude ’, written at 
twelve years of age, even if its ‘musical feeling’ may not vie 
with the imaginative beauty of Poe’s stanzas. Each is charac- 
teristic ; though Pope’s promise in one direction, here indicated, 
was never fulfilled, it was in another. ‘The closeness and 
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straightforwardness of the style’, writes Leigh Hunt, ‘ singularly 
announce his future conciseness’. And so we see the suggestive 
quality, in union with artistic finish, presaged in Poe’s juvenile 
inspiration. ‘There is a little dimness in the filling up, but the 
grace and symmetry of the outline are such as few poets ever 
attain’, wrote Lowell of the poem, which we here give :— 


TO HELEN. 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy ie ee hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 

How statue-like I see thee stand! 

The agate lamp within thy hand. 

Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


Ingram gives this poem in his edition, but it is not in Stoddard’s 
collection of the author’s poems. The former, in his Memoir, 
gives an account, taken from Mrs. Whitman’s book, of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. The ‘ Helen’ of the 
boy’s ideal passion, was the mother of his schoolmate, Robert 
Stannerd. She was the confidante of his early adolescence. For 
her he experienced ‘ the one idolatrous and purely ideal love of his 
boyhood’. His sensitive nature was melted to tears by a kind 
or affectionate word from her. And when she died, he spent the 
cold autumn nights in anguish by her grave. The poem 
‘ Lenore’ was linked with the memory of her ‘ saintly soul’, the 
more musical dissyllable was afterwards substituted for ‘ Helen’. 

Stoddard publishes in his edition, the poem ‘Spirits of the 
Dead’, while it is not to be foundin Ingram’s. It first appeared 
in print, Stoddard tells us, in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’. 
We have in it a vivid, intense rendering of one of Poe’s sombre 
fancies. The soul is surrounded by an unseen company, over- 
shadowed by their will; the stars burn with a red light; the 
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breeze, ‘ the breath of God’, is hushed; while the mist, symbolical 
of the veil that hangs between the natural and spiritual world, 
remains unbroken. This is the outline which the imagination 


fills up at will. 
SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. 


Thy soul shall find itself alone 

*Mid dark thoughts of the gray tomb-stone— 
Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 

Into thine hour of secrecy. 


Be silent in that solitude 

Which is not loneliness—for then 
The spirits of the dead who stood 
In life before thee are again 

In death around thee—and their will 
Shall overshadow thee: be still. 


The night, though clear, shall frown— 
And the stars shall not look down 
From their high thrones in heaven, 
With light like hope to mortals given ; 
But their red orbs without beam, 

To thy weariness shall seem 

As a burning and a fever 

Which would cling to thee forever. 


Now are thoughts thou shalt not banish— 
Now are visions ne’er to vanish— 

From thy spirit shall they pass 

No more, like dew-drops from the grass. 
The breeze, the breath of God, is still, 
And the mist upon the hill, 

Shadowy, shadowy, yet unbroken, 

Is a symbol and a token— 

How it hangs upon the trees, 

A mystery of mysteries! 


‘Alone’ was written in a lady’s album soon after leaving 
West Point, as Mr. Didier tells us in a note to the fac-simile copy 
published in Scribner (September, 1875). It is interesting as a 
record of that isolation of soul which is felt more or less by all 
the heirs of genius. It is the penalty of that birth-right which 
elects them at once to bliss and pain, unfelt by serene mediocrity. 


ALONE, 


From childhood’s hour I have not been 
As others were, I have not seen 

As others saw, I could not bring 

My passions from a common spring, 
From the same source I have not taken 
My sorrow; I could not awaken 

My heart to joy at the same tone; 
And all I loved JZ loved alone. 
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Then, in my childhood, in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life was drawn 
From ev’ry depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still; 
From the torrent, or the fountain, 
From the red cliff of the mountain, 
From the sun that round me roll’d 
In its autumn tint of gold— 

From the lightning in the sky 

As it passed me flying by— 

From the thunder and the storm, 
And the cloud that took the form, 
(When the rest of heaven was blue) 
Of a demon in my view. 


The ‘ mystery ’ which bound him, was it not a more than ordi- 
narily intense feeling of the unreality which life sometimes wears, 


and of which Shelley speaks — 


‘Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream’ ? 


So if life is unreal, why not death also, Shelley queries. We see 
these questionings and suggestions vaguely formulated in a class 
of Poe’s stories, ‘ Ligeia’, ‘ Morella’, and others, where, as Mrs, 
Whitman writes, the mind is found ‘ struggling with the awful 
mystery of death’. Poe, as she tells us, was, like De Quincey, 
a dreamer, to whom the ‘ inner life’ was often more substantial 
than the ‘ outer experience’. His ‘ Ligeia’, he somewhere says, 
was the record of a dream, and doubtless many of his stories had 
their nebulous origin in that mysterious region to which the 
brain of the sleeper has access. 

Poe’s analytical stories, his papers on mesmerism and crypto- 
graphy, exhibit his keen intellect and incisive imagination in 
still other lights. His has been claimed as a French type of 
mind, by those who seek to find in the old world nationalities, 
the sources of all American talent. The popular modern French 
story-teller and scientist, Jules Verne, recalls Poe to American 
readers, by the air of reality which he has in the same manner 
thrown over the circumstantial improbabilities and half-truths of 
his wonderful novels. Poe took captive the French reading 
public very early, by a certain congeneric element in his genius, 
and we are told that he is the one American writer well-known 
and popular in that land of literary conservatism. The ‘ Murders 
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in the Rue Morgue’ and the ‘ Mystery of Marie Roget’, first 
drew attention there, as they purported to be of Gallic origin in 
scenery and incident. The former brought Poe’s name before 
the French courts of law, as it became the subject of a suit 
between two rival Bohemians, who had each in turn availed 
himself of the ingenious story. After this, some of Poe’s tales 
were translated. But to Charles Baudelaire are the French in- 
debted for a thorough acquaintance with Poe’s works, as through 
him their appreciation of Poe is derived. And to Baudelaire, 
Poe’s was a sympathetic genius. A recent American essayist, 
writing of the former, says:—‘ It is not too much to say that 
Baudelaire owes to Poe a good moiety of his inspiration. Whole 
fields of thought, entire phrases, the phylacteries which Poe 
wore as his proudest claim to originality, the secret subsoil that 
underlies and makes peculiar all which has been regarded as 
most intensely Baudelairean, came over the seas from the keen- 
witted American contemporary’. But if they were alike in 
some respects — Poe and Baudelaire — it was with a significant 
difference. Baudelaire wrote poems entitled ‘ Flowers of Evil ’; 
while of Poe, Hannay, one of his English admirers, could say 
truthfully, ‘his poetry is as pure as wild flowers’. Swinburne, who 
in his turn has been largely influenced by Baudelaire, finds in Poe 
that which he denies for the greater number of American poets, 
originality and the lyric gift. George P. Lathrop, in estimating 
the relative merits of ‘ Poe, Irving, and Hawthorne’, concedes 
nearly all that we need ask when he ranks Poe ‘almost highest 
among American poets, and high among prosaists; no one else 
offers so much pungency, such impetuous and frightful energy, 
crowded into such small space’. In regard to his merits as a 
critic, Lathrop says, ‘ We owe to Poe the first agile and deter- 
mined movement of criticism in this country’, though he thinks 
it was wanting in depth; an opinion which, as first promulgated 
by Lowell, we have endeavored to disprove. Lathrop observes 
upon Poe’s ‘ acute instinct in matters of literary form’. It is 
then as critic, romancist and lyric poet that Poe takes his place 
in American literature, a place assuredly high in all three depart- 
ments. We believe him to be, within his very definite limita- 
tions, unsurpassed. 
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We rejoice that the incidents of his not wholly unhappy, 
though struggling career, are being rightly given to the world ; 
that the murky veil through which the readers of his early 
biography had hitherto viewed him, has been torn into shreds. 
Mrs. Whitman wrote with prophetic conviction :— 


Though cloud and shadow rest upon thy story, 
And rude hands lift the drapery of thy pall, 

Time, as a birth-right, shall restore thy glory, 
And heaven rekindle all the stars that fall. 





Art. VI.—The Richmond Christian Advocate, for March 1st, 
1877. 


In the Richmond Christian Advocate for March Ist, 1877, 
there is an article of two columns entitled ‘Dr. Bledsoe and 
The Southern Presbyterian Review’. After reading the title, 
we looked at the foot of the article, in order to ascertain the 
name of the writer ; and we found it, The Southern Presbyterian 
Review itself! But, as the S. P. Review is not a writer, so the 
name subscribed gave us no clue to the author of the attack on 
‘Dr. Bledsoe’. Who, then, was the author of this attack ? 

The only legitimate inference is, that it was written by the 
Editors of The S. P. Review — fifteen in number! For, if we 
should suppose it was written by one person, or editor, who, in- 
stead of coming out boldly in his own name, had assumed, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of his co-editors, the magnificent 
mask of The Southern Presbyterian Review, in order to give vent 
to his individual opinions, we should impute to him an unscrupu- 
lous audacity, not to say discourtesy to his co-editors, which 
seems scarcely worthy of a brave champion of the truth. We 
saw before us, then, evoked by the name subscribed to the 
article against ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’, a most formidable array of war- 
10 
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like champions: Girardeau, with his keen Damascus blade, 
glittering, and flashing his vast metaphysical lore in our dazzled 
eyes; Palmer, with his polished lance, already laid in rest, with 
intent to pierce us through, and pin us to the wall; Woodrow, 
with his ponderous battle-axe, still red and rusty with the blood 
and brains of Dabney, uplifted to strike us down; Stuart Rob- 
inson, with his club of Hercules, raised to brain us, as it had 
brained so many others before; and eleven others, with arms 
and armor of various sorts and sizes, were all conjured up, and 
set in battle array against us, by the subscription :—‘ So. Pres, 
Review’. But why frighten a poor fellow so? If we did not 
faint outright, and cry aloud for quarter, it was only because we 
felt ourselves too strongly fortified in the tower of truth, and too 
securely clad in triple armor of impenetrable mould, for faint- 
ing, or crying, or begging for quarter ; though the whole splendid 
corps d’armée of the Presbyterian Church should come forth to 
crush us. ‘If God be for us, who can be against us?’ And if 
God be not for us, then let us die, and go down to the dust. 

So much for the reflections awakened by the name. But when 
we came to read the article itself, and examine the character of its 
contents, the whole array of gifted champions vanished. Girar- 
deau, Palmer, Woodrow, Robinson, and the rest, all disappeared 
from the field of vision ; and there stood, solitary and alone, the 
Rev. Robert L. Dabney, D. D., LL. D., with butcher-knife in 
hand. A most dangerous and damaging knife truly, but far 
more dangerous and damaging to his friends than to his foes, 
He seldom fails to butcher his own cause. 

We expected to hear from Dr. Dabney again, in the pages of 
The Southern Presbyterian Review ; but, strange to say, the April 
number of that Review has made its appearance, without one 
word of reply to ‘Dr. Bledsoe’s vindication of his philosophy ’ 
against the onslaught of Dr. Dabney. He seems to have de- 
serted the pages of his own Review, and taken to the columns of 
a Methodist weekly, in order to attack the Methodist editor of 
The Southern Review. Why was this? If his co-editors de- 
clined his championship of their cause, and left him to disgrace 
the columns of one of our Methodist ‘Advocates’ with his false 
criticisms, his gross misrepresentations of facts, and his miserable 
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tricks of controversy, they certainly acted very wisely. To 
show that he has thus disgraced the columns of the ‘ Methodist 
Advocate’ in question, we shall consider the article before us 
under the two following heads :—1. The character of Dr. Dabney 
as a witness ; and, 2. The character of his testimony. 

1. The character of Dr. Dabney as a witness. 

Some of our readers, as we have learned, did not exactly un- 
derstand, the means by which Dr. D. convicted Mr. McIntosh 
of the foul heresy of Antinomianism. Hence, in order to make 
this point too plain for misapprehension, we shall here copy the 
whole passage in relation to the Antinomianism of Mr. M., 
just as it stands in the article of Dr. Dabney. It is as follows: 

‘But take the following from the “ Notes on Genesis”, p. 
200: ‘ Regeneration is not a change of the old nature, but the 
introduction of a new. . . . Nor does the introduction of this 
new nature, alter in the slightest degree, the true, essential char- 
acter of the old. This latter continues what it was, and is made 
in no respect better; yea, rather, there is a full display of its 


- evil character in opposition of the new element”, &c. It is not 


hard to see how terribly all this may be carried out to a God-de- 
fying carnal security. ‘“ The notion of progressive sanctification 
is false, and the work not to be expected. The evil nature in 
me is not at all weakened by grace, but rather inflamed. If I 
have faith, I have the “ standing”; and I am not to doubt my 
faith because of a supposed deficiency of fruits; because to con- 
elude it a true faith by any frames in myself, or works of self, 
is sheer legalism”. What more does any Antinomian negro 
desire, to encourage him in his foulest hypocrisy, and most fana- 
tical joys?’ 

Now this extract, be it remembered, is brought forward by 
Dr. Dabney, to convict Mr. McIntosh, the author of the ‘ Notes 
on Genesis’, of the loathsome heresy of Antinomianism. The 
whole passage stands before the readers of The Southern Presby- 
terian Review, as one continuous extract from the ‘ Notes on 
Genesis’, separated into two parts only, by the sentence inter- 
posed by Dr. Dabney. To his question, ‘What more does any 
Antinomian negro desire, to encourage him in his foulest hypoc- 
risy, and most fanatical joys?’ we instantly answered, ‘ Nothing’. 
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No immoral teaching can go beyond the infamy of this; and 
we did not hesitate to say, that ‘if such language has been used 
by Mr. McIntosh, it ought to sink all his writings into ever- 
lasting oblivion and contempt’. Poor McIntosh, though a 
devout student of the Word, and a most zealous and successful 
evangelist, stood pilloried in the pages of The Southern Presby- 
terian. Review, and exposed for five long years, to the indignant 
abhorrence of all truly Christian readers of Dr. Dabney’s article. 
We feel happy that, in the good providence of God, it has fallen 
to our lot to be the instrument of delivering this pious Calvinist 
from the pillory in which his brother Calvinist had placed him, 
and of wiping the foul aspersion from his good name. This we 
have done, most effectually, in the April number of The Southern 
Review, for 1877. 

We looked into the ‘ Notes on Genesis’, for the last part of 
the above extract. But no sign of the extract did we there dis- 
cover. We searched the writings of Mr. McIntosh most dili- 
gently, to find, if possible, any traces of the Antinomianism of 
which he ‘was accused ; but, instead of any such trace, we came 
across passages in which Mr. McIntosh has repeatedly, and 
most emphatically, condemned the disgusting heresy charged 
against him by Dr. Dabney. Puzzled and perplexed to account 
for the last part of Dr. Dabney’s proof of Mr. McIntosh’s 
Antinomianism, we applied to Dr. Dabney himself for informa- 
tion, every other;means of enlightenment having failed us. He 
replied, ‘ If my memory serves me right, it [the last part of the 
above extract] is from a little anonymous book’,’ &. No 
wonder all our searching was in vain: the extract was not from 
McIntosh at all, but only from ‘a little anonymous book’! 
McIntosh is arraigned, and tried, and convicted of the worst of 
all immoral heresies—just such a heresy indeed as would 
justify ‘any Antinomian negro in his foulest hypocrisy and most 
fanatical joys’—by an extract, not from his own writings, but 
from some ‘little anonymous book’ ! 

The case is a very serious one. It is this: Mr. McIntosh, 
the distinguished Plymouth Brother, is to be convicted of Antino- 
mianism, the great heresy attributed to the whole Brotherhood 


1 The whole letter is given in the last number of our Review, p. 330. 
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of which he is a member. But there is one difficulty in the way : 
nothing of the kind can be found in any of his writings. On 
the contrary, in his writings may be easily found as clear, ex- 
plicit, and emphatic condemnations of this very heresy, as in 
those of any other Christian writer under the sun. What, then, 
is to be done? Abandon the charge? No, by no means; for 
this would be to give up the pursuit of the intended victim, the 
foredoomed culprit. The thing, which is actually done, is this : 
in the absence of all evidence, testimony, or proof of the guilt 
of the prisoner at the bar of T’he Southern Presbyterian Review, 
enough evidence is manufactured to convict him. 

A passage, setting forth antinomianism in its grossest form, is 
found in some ‘little anonymous book’, and this passage, with- 
out the least notice from whom, or from what, it is taken, is 
printed just as if it were a continuation of the extract from Mr. 
McIntosh’s ‘Notes on Genesis’. It is not positively asserted 
that Mr. McIntosh wrote the passage ; nor is there the least sign, 
or notice, that it was written by any one else. The reader is left 


- to infer that it was written by Mr. M.; and the premises are so 


artfully arranged, that no reader has, perhaps, ever failed to draw 
this‘inference. If Dr. Dabney, at the time he made the extract, 
had only told his readers that it was not from Mr. McIntosh, but 
from some unknown author of ‘a little anonymous book’, he 
would have acted the part of an honest judge, and his colleagues 
would have had no occasion to blush for his want of fairness and 
justice. But then his intended victim would have escaped from 
his clutches unharmed. As it was, no reader of his article could 
draw any other conclusion, than that Mr. McIntosh is a vile 
antinomian heretic. 

It is no wonder that, with such manufactured evidence before 
them, the friends and admirers of Dr. Dabney should have con- 
cluded, as they did, that Mr. McIntosh was an antinomian, or 
that the Brethren by whom he is not only tolerated, but honored 
and admired, are far gone in the same detestable heresy. That 
they did so—some of them at least — we have now before us, in 
black and white, the most conclusive evidence. We admonish 
the authors of such written evidence, who have so blindly adopted 
the calumnies of Dr. Dabney against the Brethren, and so 
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meanly used them to injure the reputation of their brother min- 
isters, merely because they read the writings of the Brethren, that 
they had better look out for breakers. 

Dr. Dabney says, ‘A fair construction of that paragraph of 
mine, [%. ¢. the last part of the above extract,] will show that I 
quote this extreme statement, from this outspoken Irishman, in 
order to show whither the tendency of the more guarded and 
scholarly ones leads. But the same views in substance can be 
found almost anywhere in the “ Inglis Theology ”, as for instance, 
“ Waymarks in the Wilderness”, vol. iii. p. 258-9, Bonar’s Way 
of Peace, &ec., &e.’ 

‘I quote this extreme statement, from this outspoken Irishman’, 
How pitiful! ‘This outspoken Irishman ’— the author of the 
‘little anonymous book ’— existed only among the secrets of Dr. 
Dabney’s brain, and no sign, or symptom of his existence, appeared 
in connection with ‘ the extreme statement’. This, in the extract, 
had reference to Mr. McIntosh — also an ‘ outspoken Irishman ’— 
only he never spoke one word in favor of antinomianism. The 
Irishman was ‘ outspoken’ in his ‘little anonymous book’; but 
he was not allowed to speak at all in Dr. Dabney’s article ; 
except for his brother Irishman, Mr. C. H. McIntosh. But ‘a 
fair construction’, says Dr. Dabney, will bring out the hidden 
meaning of ‘that paragraph of mine’: will bring the hidden 
Irishman to light, who, behind the scene, had been made to speak 
for Mr. C. H. M., so as to convict him of antinomianism. O 
how pitiful! We here repeat, ‘we would not be caught in the 
perpetration of such a trick, for ten thousand times ten thousand 
worlds’, And this is the witness, this the writer, whom our 
good brother of the Richmond Christian Advocate has turned 
loose to testify against us in the columns of his paper ! 

But, suppose no such passage can be found in the writings of 
Mr. McIntosh, ‘the same views in substance can be found any- 
where in the “ Inglis Theology ”, as for instance, “ Waymarks in 
the Wilderness”, vol. iii. p. 258-9, Bonar’s Way of Peace, &c., 
&ec.’ But, even if this were so, how would it help the matter? 
Mr. Inglis was not Mr. McIntosh ; he was not even a Plymouth 
Brother. Hence, even if he were convicted of antinomianism, 
this would be wide of the mark aimed at by Dr. Dabney. It 
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would only show that an individual Baptist was an antinomian. 
But to infer from this that all Baptists are antinomians, would 
be monstrous in the extreme. How much more absurd to infer 
from the teaching of Mr. Inglis, a well-known Baptist minister, 
that the Plymouth Brotherhood, of which he was not a member, 
are antinomian heretics ! 

But the truth is, Mr. Inglis is not an antinomian. If we 
may judge from his own writings, and not from Dr. Dabney’s 
reckless assertions, he is as much opposed to the heresy in ques- 
tion as Dr. Dabney himself, or any other writer of the present 
generation. In the very volume referred to by Dr. Dabney, 
Mr. Inglis says, in his essay on ‘Sanctification ’,—‘ Those who 
have perused the three preceding chapters on this subject, how- 
ever they may have differed from the views there advanced, can- 
not have supposed that there was any design to lower the standard 
of Christian life, or to speak peace to deluded men who “ profess to 
know God, but in works deny him, being abominable and disobe- 
dient, and unto every good work reprobate”.’ Now here, as else- 
where in the writings of Mr. Inglis, the antinomian heresy of 
hypocritical professors of religion, is as clearly rebuked and re- 
pudiated as could be done by the use of any words in our 
language. He does not ‘lower the standard of Christian life’; 
much less does he, with antinomians, cast it to the dogs, and so 
convert the glorious ‘liberty of the sons of God’ into a cloak of 
licentiousness, into an excuse and cover for all sorts of sins. 
This is antinomianism; but this is not the doctrine of Mr. Inglis, 
nor of any other Christian man. The calumny of Dr. Dabney, 
and the imputation of this doctrine to Mr. Inglis, is a poor apology 
for the failure of his attempt to fasten the same calumny on Mr. 
McIntosh. 

But the case of Dr. H. Bonar, is still further from the mark, 
and still more glaring in its absurdity. If Mr. McIntosh is not 
guilty of antinomianism, Dr. H. Bonar is, says Dr. Dabney. 
Well, suppose he is? What does this prove? Is Dr. H. Bonar 
a Plymouth Brother? No. As Dr. Dabney himself knows and 
confesses, he is a Scotch Presbyterian of the Free Church of 
Scotland. The work to which Dr. Dabney refers, namely, 
‘God’s Way of Peace’, by Dr. H. Bonar, now lies before us; 
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and it was published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. Suppose, then, it does teach the heresy of antino- 
mianism? How can this convict the Plymouth Brethren of that 
heresy? In fact, if it proves anything of the kind, it only proves 
that the Free Church of Scotland, of which Dr. H. Bonar is a 
minister, is sunk in the filthy slough of antinomianism, or that 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, by whose Board of Publica- 
tion Dr. Bonar’s work was published, is sunk in the same slough 
Behold, then, the last grand plea of Dr. Dabney: Well, if I have 
not convicted the Plymouth Brother, Mr. McIntosh, of the heresy 
of antinomianism, I might very easily have convicted the celebrated 
Presbyterian minister, Dr. H. Bonar, of that heresy ! 

The case is simply this: having drawn bis terrible knife 
against the Plymouth Brethren, he aimed a deadly blow at Mr. 
C. H. McIntosh. But foiled in this direction, he turns round, 
and, apparently in a fit of blind desperation, plunges it into the 
bosom of his own brethren. We could easily defend them against 
Dr. Dabney ; but they are abundantly able to defend themselves. 
Girardeau, Palmer, Woodrow, and Robinson — mighty men and 
honorable all ! — how do you like such a champion ? 

We might give, if necessary, many other proofs of the utter 
blindness and unfairness of Dr. Dabney as a controversialist. 
Indeed, in ‘ the vindication of our philosophy’ against the gross 
misrepresentations of Dr. Dabney, we showed the character of his 
mind so clearly, and his utter unfairness so fully, that Dr. Ben- 
nett ought to have been on his guard against him, and against 
his testimony. But we have no idea that Dr. Bennett conde- 
scended to read that ‘vindication of our philosophy’. Hence, 
he let him into the columns of the Richmond Christian Advocate 
to testify against the editor of The Southern Review, whose 
humble abilities have been, and still are, dedicated to the defence 
of our common Methodism. But, aside from his character as a 
witness, an examination of his statements in the columns of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate, will show that his word is not to 
be trusted, even in its most confident assertions, in regard to Dr. 
Bledsoe, or his philosophy. His statements of fact are, as we 
shall presently see, flatly contradicted by the very printed documents 
to which he appeals in confirmation of their truth. 
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But, before we show this, we beg leave to add a word, with 
respect to the consummate art and cunning used by Dr. Dabney 
to gain permission to testify against us in the columns of a 
Methodist paper. He does not seek to do so in his own name ; 
and, consequently, signs his article ‘So. Pres. Review’. He 
says :—‘I wish to say something in your columns on the debate 
between Dr. Bledsoe and the Southern Presbyterian Review’. 
*Not between Dr. Bledsoe and Dr. Dabney, but between Dr. B. 
and the 8. P. R.! He has wisely chosen to fight behind a _ 
bush ; for, if he had spoken out in his own name, his professions 
of love and respect for Methodism and its representatives, would 
have caused his own friends and pupils to laugh outright; so 
well are they acquainted with his real sentiments respecting 
Methodism and Methodists. He may deceive some Methodists, 
to whom his real sentiments are not so well known, by such pro- 
fessions, and succeed in turning them against their Methodist 
friends and brethren, in pursuance of his evident design ‘ to 
divide. and conquer’. But those Methodists—and they are 
multitudinous as the hosts of a mighty army — who happen to 
know how he went out of his way, in his Life of Stonewall 
Jackson, to show his contempt for ‘ the itinerant fraternity of the 
Methodists’, are not likely to be converted into traitors to their 
own cause by his present interested love-making ; especially if it 
be known that he is the man by whom they are wooed in behalf 
of the Southern Presbyterian Review, as over against the Southern 
Review. 

Dr. Dabney might, if he had so chosen, given a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation of the infidelity of the ‘men of the ruling 
houses, like the Jacksons’, by confining himself to the Bible 
account of the enmity of the human heart to the pure and holy 
religion of Jesus. But this did not satisfy him. He must bring 
in the ignorance of the Baptist and Methodist ministers of the 
region, in order to explain, more fully and more satisfactorily, the 
early irregularities of his hero. He says :—‘ The Christianity 
of the region was not influential; ministers were few, and defi- 
cient in intelligence and weight, being chiefly the most unculti- 
vated members of the Baptist communion, or of the itinerant 
fraternity of Methodists. Jf the citizens saw anything of Epis- 
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copacy or Presbyterianism, it was only from the transient visits 
and sermons of ministers from a distance. ... Minds such as 
theirs, (i. e. men of the ruling houses, like the Jacksons,) self- 
educated by the activity and competition of their bustling times, 
were too vigorous to acknowledge the intellectual sway of a class of 
ministers who dispensed, for sermons, their crude notions of experi- 
mental piety, in barbarous English. There were few cultivated 
minds to represent the authority of the gospel. Consequently,” 
most of the men of position were openly neglectful of Christi- 
anity, and some were infidels. No one will wonder, then, that 
as young Jackson approached manhood, his conduct became some- 
what irregular’, &e., &e. [P, 24]. 

‘Few cultivated minds to represent the authority of the 
gospel’. This is generally, not to say always, the case in religi- 
ously dark and benighted regions, like that in which the Jack- 
sons lived: ‘ignorant Baptists and Methodists’ are the pioneers 
of the gospel in such regions, the forerunners of the Messiah. 
But we thank God, that ‘the poor had the gospel preached unto 
them ’, if it were only by men as illiterate as the fishermen 
of Galilee. ‘Men of the ruling houses, like the Jacksons’, may 
despise, and wonder, and perish. But ‘the poor had the gospel 
preached unto them’, thank God! even if it were not by elegant 
Episcopalians, or learned Presbyterians. These did sometimes, 
says our learned author, make their appearance in that dark and 
benighted region; but then they were ‘like angel visits, few 
and far between’, as well as ‘transient’, And besides, they 
found the ‘men of the ruling houses, like the Jacksons’, so 
ardent in their devotion to horse-racing, house-raisings, country 
dances, and cock-fighting, they were as little ‘obedient to the 
heavenly vision’ of the transient visitors, as they had been to 
the ignorant Baptist and Methodist ministers of the gospel. 

‘I know’, says Dr. D., ‘that ordinarily our columns, not 
yours, are the proper place for us to advocate Presbyterian doc- 
trine’. But this is an extraordinary case, and calls for a disre- 
gard of the ordinary rule. He does not wish to defend himself ; 
he does not wish to attack Dr. Bledsoe. His request is very 
modest. He merely wishes to disclaim two things: ‘ Has our 
Review been unjust to a venerable person? and, especially, has it 
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been discourteous to the Methodist Church? Give us room to 
disclaim both of these, and to support our disclaimer by the testi- 
mony of all, except Dr. B., who have seen our Review, including 
eminent Methodists, WHOSE FRIENDSHIP IS OUR HONOR’. 

Who could refuse so very modest a request? Only to disclaim 
two things, and support the disclaimer by the testimony of all, 
except Dr. B. Now, the simple truth is, if any one has ever 

“charged the S. P. Review of being ‘ unjust to a venerable person’, 
or ‘discourteous to the Methodist Church’, we do not know who 
he is. We have certainly never preferred any such charges 
against that Review ; and if any one has done so, Dr. Dabney can 
support the disclaimer by the testimony of Dr. Bledsoe, which is 

‘here most cheerfully given, as well as by any one else. And 
this testimony of Dr. B. is, so far, the only testimony adduced in 
support of his disclaimer. For the learned Doctor has so entirely 
forgotten his modest proposition to support his disclaimer by 
‘the testimony of all, except Dr. B.’, that he has not even made 
the least attempt to support it by the testimony of any one, and 
has left Dr. B. to supply the deficiency. Instead of doing this, 
— the thing he proposed,— he has devoted the whole concluding 
part of his article to an attack on Dr. Bledsoe, which is the thing 
he did not propose. 

We have not accused the Southern Presbyterian Review with 
being unjust to Mr. Wesley, ‘the venerable person’ to whom 
we suppose Dr. Dabney refers. He denounced our proposition, 
that ‘omnipotence cannot efficaciously control a soul [he ought 
to have said a will] without destroying its freedom’, as a ‘ Pela- 
gian doctrine’. We replied, that ‘ while he is so anxious to pro- 
pitiate the good opinion of the Wesleyans at the expense of Dr. 
Bledsoe, the doctrine which he denounces as “ Pelagian” is un- 
questionably that of Mr. Wesley himself. His whole writings 
show this’. This is then shown by extracts from the works of 
Mr. Wesley. Now, we ask again, was it not a rather awkward 
sort of love-making to Wesleyans to denounce as a ‘ Pelagian’ 
heresy in Dr. Bledsoe, a doctrine which is notoriously held by 
Mr. Wesley himself? He was not thinking of Mr. Wesley. He 
intended to do him no injustice. He merely intended to crush 

Dr. Bledsoe; and especially to render him odious in the-eyes of his 
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brother Methodists. But, unfortunately for this purpose, he 
blindly pronounced a proposition advanced by us ‘a Pelagian 
doctrine’, or heresy, without stopping to reflect, that the same 
proposition is held by Mr. Wesley himself, as well as by all other 
Arminians of the present day. Hence, we said, ‘ the doctrine of 
the above sentence, [that omnipotence cannot efficaciously control 
the will without destroying its freedom, ] is held by all Arminians 
as well as by Pelagians. In one word, no class of theologians, 
except those of the Augustinian and Calvinistic school, maintain 
the doctrine that God can, at all times, “ efficaciously control the 
soul” in willing, without destroying its freedom, or reducing it to 
a spiritual automaton or machine. Shall all Arminians, then, be 
denounced as Pelagianizing heretics, merely because they reject 
the iron-clad scheme of Calvinistic Predestination? Nothing 
could be, in our humble opinion, more disingenuous and unjust ; 
and we are very sorry that the champions of Calvinism so often 
resort to such a mode of controversy. A sound, manly argument 
is one thing; an odious epithet is quite another. Some men are 
much better at slinging the one than they are at wielding the 
other’. [S. R. for January, 1877]. 

‘Has our Review (the Southern Presbyterian Review) been un- 
just to a venerable person?’ to Mr. Wesley. Yes, we reply, not 
only to Mr. Wesley, but also to all Arminians. Dr. Dabney 
disclaims; and we freely allow his disclaimer. But, then, from 
the very nature of the case, his disclaimer can extend no farther 
than to his intentions. He can say that he has not ‘ been unjust 
to a venerable person’ intentionally. But if he wishes to make 
the amende honorable, by doing him justice in fact as well as in 
intention, then let him cease to denounce Mr. Wesley’s doctrine 
as ‘a Pelagian’ heresy. 

Nor has he been intentionally ‘discourteous to the Methodist 
Church’. On the contrary, he has intended to be most courteous 
and loving, at least for the nonce, to all the members of the 
Methodist Church, except to Dr. Bledsoe. He seems most 
anxious to shift the controversy with Dr. Bledsoe from himself 
to the Southern Presbyterian Review. But we intend to hold him 
responsible for his own individual deeds, He wrote the attack on 
‘ The Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe ’, and Dr. Bledsoe means to hold 
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him individually, and not the Southern Presbyterian Review, respon- 
sible for the gross misrepresentations, and the monstrous injustice, 
therein and thereby perpetrated by him. He shall not screen 
himself behind the broad shield of the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, nor hide himself beneath the high sanction of its 
authority. He is the man who has perpetrated the outrage, and 
he must answer for his deeds. He has come, in the name of the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, to answer our charges against him ; 
but this will not do. He must, and he shall, appear in his own 
name, and answer, not only for his misdeeds in the S. P. Review, 
but also for those perpetrated by him in the columns of the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate. 

He has found his way, as we have already seen, into the col- 
umns of the Richmond Christian Advocate, under the false pre- 
tence that he merely wishes to have room to disclaim, &c.; but 
he is no sooner in, than he puts forth his whole.strength to de- 
fend the S. P. Review, and to demolish Dr. Bledsoe. If we are 
not very greatly mistaken, he will repent of his temerity. 

In his defence and_ attack, there is, it must be admitted, one 
stroke of prodigious power. It appears very simple, at first view ;. 
but the more it is pondered, the more manifest becomes the skill 
and power of the blow. It is, in fact, a stroke of genius. ‘ Nor 
would I’, says he meekly, ‘much as I value the esteem of my 
Methodist brethren, ask of you room to debate the point whether 
Dr. Dabney is, as Dr. Bledsoe thinks, silly and ignorant ; for I 
know that is a point of little importance to them’. Now this is 
the sentence which, as we have said, displays the marvellous 
power of Dr. Dabney. But whether it is more like a divine, or 
a diabolical power, is another question. 

I this democratic age and country, in which the language of 
every heart is, ‘I will let you know, sir, that I am as good as 
you, or any other lord of creation’, nothing is more easy than to 
rouse the levelling spirit of the Demos. No politician ever did 
a more impolitic thing, than did Mr. Clay when he permitted 
himself to speak contemptuously of the nomination of James K. 
Polk for the Presidency of the United States. ‘ Little Jimmie 
K. Polk’, said he, ‘seems to fecl as confident of his election as 
if he were a Napoleon’. Foolish, fatal word! The demagogues, 
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with the sure instinct of their base nature, seized upon the fatal 
blunder ; and the cry went forth from every part of the land— 
the very stumps proclaiming it to the winds—‘ Mr. Clay is a great 
man, a very great man, so great indeed that he has no sympathy 
with, or respect for, common people. He looks down with con- 
tempt on such people as “ little Jimmie K. Polk”, and you, and 
me’. We had no sooner witnessed this, than we knew Mr. Clay 
was doomed. The ‘great Kentuckian’ was laid ‘low i’ the 
dust ’; and the ‘little Jimmie’ was raised to the highest office in 
the gift of the sovereign people. It was the pride of the masses, 
roused by the instigation of demagogues and the devil, trampling 
under foot the pride of the individual. 

The same causes produce, in every department of life, whether 
great or small, similar effects. ven we ourselves, humble as 
are our position and aspirations, have been made to feel the 
effects of the same cause. Our most hostile critics have, indeed, 
seemed to delight in the acknowledgment that ‘ Dr. Bledsoe is a 
great man ’, (though he has never claimed any such distinction) ; 
but they have never failed to assure their readers, that he looks 
down with supercilious scorn and contempt on ‘ common people’, 
We have no doubt that this mode of warfare has done us more 
harm—unspeakably more harm—than all the learning and logic 
of our enemies. We were utterly at a loss to account for the 
fact, that brother Bennett had, on so many occasions, shown him- 
self bitterly hostile to the Southern Review, in spite of the kind 
feelings we had always cherished for him and his enterprise, 
until we learned, upon incontestable authority, that the dark 
imagination had taken possession of his mind that we looked 
down upon ‘such small fry’ as himself, with feelings of con- 
tempt. The mystery was then revealed. 

The secret of his hostility must have been known also, (as it 
seems to us,) to Dr. Dabney. He has certainly made a most 
powerful appeal to this morbid state of his imagination. When 
he asserted of himself, that ‘ Dr. Dabney is, as Dr. Bledsoe thinks, 
silly and ignorant’, he struck a fraternal chord in the bosom of 
brother Bennett ; and ‘the fellow-feeling’ seems to have made him 
‘wondrous kind’. He naturally reasoned in some such way as 
this :—‘ If Dr. Bledsoe thinks Dr. Dabney—even the great Dr. 
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Dabney—“ silly and ignorant”, what must he think of us? How 
great must be his contempt for ‘‘ such small fry ” as the ordinary 
members of our unlearned Methodist ministry? The truth is, 
this proud and insolent thinker, who has come into our midst 
from the Episcopal Church, must be humbled, and made to know 
his place among Methodists. And, if we cannot humble him, 
why, then, we will just let into our columns, our dear, good, 
kind, sympathizing brother Dabney — the great polemic — and 
he will help us to do the business’. Very well, let them humble 
us, and we shall then be humble before them, as we are now 
before God, and the infinite majesty of his truth. 

Now, as every demagogue knows, when the baser passions of 
our nature are to be aroused, a telling lie is more effective than 
the truth. We have never said, and we have never thought, 
that ‘Dr. Dabney is silly and ignorant’. This whole thing is, 
in fact, the concoction of Dr. Dabney’s own brain. How cun- 
ningly has it been conceived, and how artfully has it been used 
as an appeal to the malignant passions of ‘the ignorant Metho- 
dists ’, for whom he has shown so great a contempt in his Life 
of Stonewall Jackson! He is not silly. If he is not as harmless 
as a dove, he is at least as wise as a serpent. 

Nor have we even accused Dr. Dabney of ignorance. On the 
contrary, we have always believed, and been ready to acknow- 
ledge, that he possesses far more knowledge than is usual even 
among doctors of divinity. But he does not know all things. 
Extensive as his learning or knowledge is, there are some books 
of which he, like other men, is profoundly ignorant; such igno- 
rance is no disgrace, or even discredit to him ; but when he un- 
dertakes to review books, which he has not read, he must not 
complain if he is made to feel the lash of a criticism much juster 
than his own. We have accused him of a profound ignorance of 
the writings of Dr. Bledsoe, and of the Plymouth Brethren, 
which he has so rashly, so blindly, and so blunderingly reviewed ; 
and we appeal to our readers if we have not proved the charge. 

We utterly disclaim the feeling, which has been so often and 
so invidiously imputed to us, that we look with contempt on the 
silly and ignorant, or the weak and uneducated. God is our 
judge, that there is no such despicable sentiment in our hearts, 
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We should indeed loathe and abhor ourselves, if we could des- 
pise those who are less gifted by nature than their fellow-men, or 
less fortunate in regard to the advantages of education. No! 
Show us the man, who is ‘ silly and ignorant’, or ‘ weak and un- 
learned ’; but, at the same time, just, and kind, and truthful ; and 
we will show you the man who has our most profound respect 
and tender affections. Indeed, we have many such among our 
bosom friends, and revere them as splendid monuments of divine 
grace, and the choicest ornaments of a fallen world. We love 
them all the more, because they are less gifted by nature, and 
less blest with the lights of science and literature, than are their 
more fortunate Christian brethren. On the other hand, show 
us the man who is more tricky than truthful, more unjust than 
generous or kind, and we will show you the man who, although 
he should possess ten times the learning and the genius of a 
Dabney, has not one particle of our respect. 

We have now said enough, and more than enough, to show 
the character of Dr. Dabney as a witness. Let us, then, proceed 
to the second point of our discussion. 

2. The character of Dr. Dabney’s testimony. 

Now, in order that it may be seen by every eye, that we do 
not misrepresent, or pervert, the language of Dr. Dabney, we 
shall lay every word of every paragraph of his article before our 
readers. This done, we shall then show, in its true light, the 
disgraceful character of his testimony, by comparing it with facts. 
Having determined, for convenience sake, to give one paragraph 
at a time, the second paragraph of Dr. Dabney’s article is, verbatim 
et literatim, as follows : 

‘We wish it considered: Ist. That our position is not aggres- 
sive. More than twenty years ago, when the “ Theodicy ” ap- 
peared, we exercised our right of criticism on it candidly and 
fairly. We were done. A few years ago Dr. B. was pleased to 
signalize his change to your Church by a sermon against what 
he supposed Presbyterian doctrine, whose tone was that of attack 
on us, rather than assertion of his own view. Since then he has 
printed seven polemics against our Review upon Infant Damna- 
tion, Infant Baptism, &c., all charging orf Presbyterian doctrine, 
more or less, odious consequences as infant damnation and fatal- 
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ism. We are not complaining, only stating facts. Dr. B. had 
the right. But so have we. This is the right, most courteously 
exercised, in our own journal, speaking in our own place, to the 
people of our own charge, (of whom Dr. B. claimed to have in- 
fluenced — we would say, honestly, misled —a number). This 
was the case’. 

‘We exercised our right of criticism upon it candidly and 
fairly’. Candidly and fairly! If there ever was, in this world 
of ours, a criticism utterly devoid of candor and fairness, it was 
the contemptuous and scornful missile then hurled against ‘A 
Theodicy ’, written by a then obscure and unknown author. We 
did not deign to make a reply ; because we deemed such a tissue 
of false statements of fact, and gross misrepresentations, unworthy 
of notice. We believed, and the event has justified the belief, 
that our book would live in spite of all such attacks. Nor should 
we have replied to it, when we did ‘a few years ago’, if the pub- 
lishers of our Theodicy had not agreed to pay us five hundred 
dollars for an appendix of fifty pages, containing an answer to 
the various hostile criticisms of the work. The appendix was 
written. In the meantime, and after the agreement was made, 
we had determined to devote our Review to the advocacy of the 
doctrines contained in the Articles of the. Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; doctrines in which, after a most careful examination, 
and comparison with those of all other creeds, we had long most 
religiously believed. Just at this time, with the written ap- 
pendix still in our hands, we received intelligence from a friend 
residing in Columbia, 8. C., that the Faculty of the Theological 
Seminary at that place, and conductors of the Southern Presby- 
terian Review, had made known their intention ‘to annihilate 
Dr. Bledsoe, and his Methodist Review’. Very well, we were 
ready and willing to be annihilated, if it could be done by that 
very learned and able Faculty, or by any other body of men in 
the world. Hence, not waiting for the first blow, we gave them 
a broadside in the form of a reply to the aforesaid very candid 
and fair criticism on our Theodicy. In doing this, we only let 
loose upon them a part of the appendix, which we had already 
prepared, and which now appears in the sixteenth edition of our 
Theodicy. The fire was not returned. ‘We were done’. We 
11 
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supposed, after the lapse of several years, that The Southern 
Presbyterian Review was done too, if not ashamed of its first essay 
at ‘the annihilation of Dr. Bledsoe’. We have good reason to 
believe, not to say know, that some of the editors of that Review 
had become ashamed of that hasty, crude, and unjust criticism, 
But Dr. Dabney, who now endorses that criticism, pronouncing 
it ‘candidly and fairly’ done, is a striking illustration of the in- 
spired words,—‘ The unjust knoweth no shame’. (Zeph. iii. 5.) 

We shall not, in this place, stop to expose the infamous char- 
acter of that criticism. In the pages of this Review, for Jan. 
1871, and in the Appendix to the last edition of our Theodiey, 
we have shown that no more unfair criticism, or shameless dis- 
regard of truth, ever disgraced the pages of any Review, than the 
one which Dr. Dabney now approves, and commends for its 
candor and fairness. We need not, indeed we cannot, now 
stop to repeat the same refutations of the same calumnies.’ 

‘Dr. Bledsoe was pleased to signalize his change to your 
Church by a sermon against what he supposed Presbyterian 
doctrine, whose tone was that of attack on us, rather than asser- 
tion of his own views’. If Dr. Dabney only had a little more 
conscientiousness, he would not speak so knowingly on subjects, 
in regard to which he is profoundly in the dark. He did not 
hear the sermon to which he refers; and yet he proceeds to 
characterize it, and to tell his readers about it, just as if he were 
an ear-witness of the sermon itself. Now, this sermon has been 
published in the pages of the Southern Review ; and our readers 
can, therefore, see for themselves that Dr. Dabney has paid no 
regard to truth in his description of it. Indeed, he knew nothing 
about it, except that it was an Arminian sermon ; and, in this 
state of his ignorance, he seems to have considered himself privi- 
leged to say just what he pleased on the subject, or what best 
suited his purpose. The sermon in question was on the eighth 
chapter of Romans, and has been printed in this Review, for July, 
1875, under the title of ‘ The Idea of God; or Logic in 
Theology’. 

1 We shall prepare, however, for publication in a separate volume, the 
whole controversy between Dr. Bledsoe and his accusers in Z'he Southern 


Presbyterian Review. The reader will then be able to judge, whether Dr 
Bledsoe, or Dr. Dabney, is annihilated. 
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Dr. Dabney says: ‘ What he supposed Presbyterian doctrine’; 

which is to insinuate that he did not know what is Presbyterian 

| doctrine. The subject was Calvinistic Predestination: this was 

| fairly and fully stated in the words of Calvin himself, and not 

: grossly misrepresented, after the usual fashion of Dr. Dabney, by 
false words of our own. 

‘Whose tone was that of attack on us, rather than assertion of 
his own views’. Does he really mean that we should confine , 
ourselves to ‘the assertion’ and defence of ‘ our own views’, and 
not attack what we deem erroneous in the doctrines of others? 
) If so, then, in the name of common justice, what should we 
think of his violent and unjust attack on the doctrines of the 
Plymouth Brethren? Does he think it right, and proper, and 
' consistent, to attack the doctrines of the weak and oppressed, and 
abstain from attacking the doctrines of the powerful? to crush 

the weak and cringe to the strong? Far be it from us, O Lord 








P of Hosts, to tyrannize over the weak and despised, and to bow 
; with the obsequiousness of slaves to the mighty and the honor- 
. able. Be it ours, on the contrary, to plead the cause of the 
: weak, and to resist the injustice of their proud oppressors ; just 
’ as we have done in the case of the Plymouth Brethren and the 
t Southern Presbyterian Review. 
) Is it ‘the tone’, Dr. Dabney does not like? He did not 
e hear it. Is it the language that gave him offence? He has 
; never read it. Hence, that our readers may see, and judge for 
. themselves, we shall lay before them, a specimen of our fone, 
4 manner, and language in the sermon referred to by Dr. Dabney. 
5 That sermon, having been printed as an article in this Review, 
“ opens with the following words :— 
4 ‘All we ask from our readers, whether friends or foes, is a dis- 
t passionate, calm, and patient hearing. If possible, we would 
h avoid every word which could offend our most sensitive oppo- 
p nents. But how can this be done? How can we discuss themes 
around which so many convictions, and passions, and prejudices | 
have clustered, and which have formed the subjects of so many 
. fierce theological conflicts, without wounding the feelings of some 
n of our most highly-esteemed Christian brethren? No such effect 


is intended ; and, however greatly its occurrence may be deplored, 
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this is no reason why we should shrink from what appears to us 
to be our imperative duty. 

‘ By why should any one take offence? If our discussion be 
temperate, and always couched in terms perfectly respectful to 
the persons and characters of those whom we feel constrained to 
oppose, why should they be displeased? We only wish to pro- 
mote the cause of Christian truth, by taking out of its way those 
obstacles by which, as we believe, its progress among men has 
been most fearfully retarded. There is certainly no evil in such 
a design. If we be in error, our positions may be demolished, 
and the truth of God gloriously vindicated by its champions; so 
that we can hurt no one except ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our views be true, then no passion or prejudice, no logic or 
rhetoric, can overthrow them, unless haply men may be found 
who can fight successfully against God. 

‘The glory of God is our theme: and therefore it is, that we 
dare not remain silent. Many voices will, no doubt, cry aloud: 
“ Let the doctrines of election and reprobation alone; they only 
engender strife, and heart-burnings, and ill-will, and alienation 
among Christians”. But do our opponents let them alone? By 
no means. Why then do they, or at least some of them, get 
angry with us, as often as we discuss the same topics? They 
write review articles, and books, and ponderous systems of theo- 
logy, in which these great themes are learnedly and ably dis- 
cussed, We have, at this moment, in our small library, at least 
fifty volumes, which advocate the scheme of predestination in 
both its branches of election and reprobation. We have read 
them all; and yet we have never once got angry with any one 
of the great and good men by whom they have been written. 
May we not, then, have a patient and candid hearing? We 
have, indeed, for more than twenty long years, sat at the feet of 
Augustine, and Calvin, and Edwards, and others of the same 
school, patiently weighing and considering all they have said in 
favor of their own scheme of doctrine; and we have never 
ceased to admire their acuteness, their learning, their genius, or 
their piety. They certainly have a zeal for God; the only ques- 
tion is, whether that zeal be according to knowledge. We believe 
it is not. We believe, on the contrary, that they have done 
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more to obscure the glory of God, and to retard the progress of 
his religion among men, than have all the atheists and infidels 
in the world. Hence it is, that we dare not remain silent. 

‘If any of their followers and admirers get angry with us, 
we: respectfully ask them why, or wherefore? Have they 
ceased to write? Let the “Systematic Theology ” of Dr. Hodge, 
in three huge tomes, answer the question. With him, as with 
Calvin, Augustine is still the greatest of all the teachers of theo- 
logy, and the deeretum horribile is still the backbone of his 
scheme. What do these men mean, therefore, whe get angry 
with us, because we oppose his scheme? Do they wish to have 
it all their own way? If so, we are sorry we cannot comply 
with their wishes. In getting angry, they may have it all their 
own way, and welcome. But in the discussion of these great 
themes, they cannot have all their own way, until their opponents 
shall cease to imitate their example—their courage and zeal—in 
contending for what appears to be “the glory of God”... 
Our opponents are, in fact, the very last men in the world, who 
should get angry with us for so doing ; for, if their doctrine be 
true, we are certainly predestinated to preach and to write against 
predestination’ [S. R. for July, 1875, pp. 2, 3]. 

Such is a specimen of the tone, temper, and language of the 
article ; and it was copied from the sermon, which Dr. Dabney has 
criticised, without ever having heard or seen it, for the benefit of 
his ‘ Methodist brethren’. Should they not blush for the savage 
tone of Dr. Bledsoe? Professor Granbery, for one, will not do 
so; for, after having read the whole article, which contains every 
word of the sermon, he has declared that it is so respectful 
and courteous to the advocates of predestination, that no objec- 
tion can be taken to the tone or temper in which it is written. 
The only fault he found with the article was, that it favored too 
much some of the views of the Calvinists, while, at the same 
time, he admitted that it was ‘one of the clearest and most 
powerful arguments’ ever written against the dogma of Calvin- 
istic predestination. Dr. Dabney wrote and criticised our sermon 
in the dark; and said just what he pleased. How does his 
criticism look in the light? 

But the most beautiful part of the business remains to be 
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seen. He is courting the Wesleyans, and has many kind things 
to. say of Mr. Wesley —‘ the good man’, as he calls him — and 
yet complains of the tone of Dr. Bledsoe’s attack on predestina- 
tion. Let us see, then, the tone of Mr. Wesley’s attack on the 
game doctrine; and consider how much more mild and tender it 
is, than that of Dr. Bledsoe. We quote the passage with reluct- 
ance ; because, to speak the truth, it is not exactly to our taste, 
It appears to us more violent and harsh than necessary. But, 
since the attempt is made to disgrace us, in the estimation of 
Wesleyans, on account of ‘the tone’ of our attack, we shall 
give that of Mr. Wesley himself. Here it is :— 

‘ This is the blasphemy for which (however I love the persons 
who assert it) I abhor the doctrine of predestination ; a doctrine, 
upon the supposition of which, if one could possibly suppose it 
for a moment, (call it election, reprobation, or what you please, 
for all comes to the same thing,) one might say to our adversary 
the devil, ‘‘ Thou fool, why dost thou roar about any longer ? 
Thy lying in wait for souls is as needless and useless as our 
preaching. MHearest thou not, that God hath taken thy work 
out of thy hands; and that he doeth it much more effectually ? 
Thou, with all thy principalities and powers, canst only so 
assault that we may resist thee; but he can irresistibly destroy 
both body and soul in hell! Thou canst only entice; but his 
unchangeable decree, to leave thousands of souls in death, com- 
pels them to continue in sin, till they drop into everlasting burn- 
ings. Thou temptest; he forceth us to be damned: for we can- 
not resist his will. Thou fool, why goest thou about any 
longer, seeking whom thou mayest devour? MHearest thou 
not that God is the devouring lion, the destroyer of souls, the 
murderer of men? Moloch caused only children to pass through 
the fire; and that fire was soon quenched; or, the corruptible 
body being consumed, its torment was at an end: but God, thou 
art told, by his eternal decree, fixed before they had done good 
or evil, causes not only children of a span long, but the parents 
also, to pass through the fire of hell, the “ fire which never shall 
be quenched ”; and the body which is cast thereinto, being now 
incorruptible and immortal, will be ever consuming and never 
consumed, but “the smoke of their torment”, because it is God’s 
good pleasure, “ascendeth up for ever and ever”. 
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‘Oh how would the enemy of God and man rejoice to hear 
these things were so! How would he cry aloud and spare not! 
How would he lift up his voice and say, “To your tents, oh 
Israel! Flee from the face of this God, or ye shall utterly perish ! 
But whither will ye flee? Into heaven? He is there. Down 
tohell? He is there also. Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent, 
almighty tyrant. And whether ye flee or stay, I call heaven his 
throne, and earth his footstool, to witness against you, ye shall 
perish, ye shall die eternally. Sing, oh hell, and rejoice, ye that 
are under the earth! for God, even the mighty God, hath spoken, 
and devoted to death thousands of souls, from the rising of the 
sun, unto the going down thereof! Here, oh death, is thy sting! 
They shall not, cannot escape, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. Here, oh grave, is thy victory! Nations yet unborn, 
or ever they have done good or evil, are doomed never to see the 
light of life, but thou shalt gnaw upon them for ever and ever. 
Let all those morning stars sing together, who fell with Lucifer, 
son of the morning! Let all the sons of hell shout for joy! For 
the decree is past, and who can disannul it ?”’ 

This has been pronounced, by an eminent judge, the most 
eloquent passage in the English language. It is certainly the 
most tremendous invective ever uttered by Mr. Wesley. We 
have said that ‘it is not exactly to our taste’. But God forbid 
that we should erect our taste into a standard by which to try the 
holy zeal of such a man as John Wesley. His deep abhorrence, 
and his burning indignation, at the doctrinal error by which the 
glory of God is so frightfully obliterated, were, for all we know, 
the work of the Holy Ghost in the heart, mind, and soul of his 
chosen witness. Be this as it may, it is certain that ‘ the tone of 
our attack’ on the doctrine of predestination is, when compared 
with that of Mr. Wesley, but as a gentle breeze to the over- 
whelming blasts of a tornado: a cool, calm demonstration in 
Euclid to the earth-shaking thunders of Sinai. Shall we, then, 
be put to shame for ‘ the tone of our attack ’; and that, too, among 
the followers of Mr. Wesley, by a Presbyterian doctor of divinity, 
who, at the same time, is lauding Mr. Wesley as ‘the good man’, 
‘the venerable person’, whom he delights to honor? Is not 
such an inconsistent appeal to Methodists an insult to their in- 
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telligence? Is it not to treat ‘the ignorant Methodists’ with the 
secret contempt which this very learned Presbyterian habitually 
feels for them? Having gained admission into the columns of 
a Methodist newspaper, he may possibly, by such artful appeals, 
poison the minds of some of its readers against the Southern Re- 
view, and gain their sympathies for the Southern Presbyterian 
Review. But if so, they must be very silly indeed, or else very 
ignorant, to be so easily turned into traitors to their own cause, 
by such a Presbyterian contributor to a Methodist ‘ Christian 
Advocate’. We shall be sorry to part with them; but yet, 
if we must part, we bid them a hearty farewell, and wish them a 
good time in company with brothers Dabney and Bennett. 

Dr. Dabney ‘ wishes it considered’, ‘that our position is not 
aggressive’. No, neither he, nor his Review, is at all aggressive : 
he is the quiet, amiable, peace-loving, passive, and patient man, 
who, in spite of the sweetness of his disposition, has been con- 
strained to take up arms against the aggressive, belligerent, and 
warlike editor of the Southern Review. Why, if we may believe 
Dr. Dabney, this pestiferous fellow, Dr. Bledsoe, has ‘ printed 
seven polemics against our Review’, while he, and his Review, 
endured these reiterated assaults till endurance ceased to bea 
virtue. Then, and not till then, he came forth in the majesty of 
his strength, and poured down the vials of his wrath on ‘The 
Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’. It was then, if we may believe 
him, ‘the wrath of the lamb’, and not of the lion of the tribe of 
Calvin, which has fallen upon us. ‘We are not complaining’, 
says he, ‘ only stating facts’. Now, with the printed record be- 
fore us, we fearlessly affirm, that ‘he is not stating facts’; he is 
only stating falsehoods. 

The undeniable fact is, that instead of ‘the seven polemics’ 
imputed to us, by the truthful and truth-loving Dr. Dabney, we 
have never mentioned, nor in any way alluded to the Southern 
Presbyterian Review, EXCEPT IN OUR REPLIES TO ITS ATTACKS 
UPON Us. We have printed in our Review only two such replies. 
The first was a reply to the two articles launched against our 
Theodicy in 1855, and 1856, by the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view ; and that one reply to the two attacks was prepared and 
printed, under the circumstances above related, only after an in- 
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terval of sixteen years! So far, then, our position in relation to 
the S. P. Review was purely passive. We endured, in perfect 
silence, for fifteen or sixteen years, the two onslauglits of the 
S. P. Review ; and it was only, after the aforesaid threat ‘ to an- 
nihilate Dr. Bledsoe, and his Review’, that we discharged our 
first broadside in 1871. How very aggressive! how quick to 
resent attack has this pestiferous Dr. Bledsoe been! and how 
patiently and how long has the 8. P. Review submitted to his 
unprovoked assaults! Even Dr. Dabney has meekly endured 
them ! 

The simple fact is, as the record shows, from the year 1855 to 
the year 1871, all the fighting had been done by the S. P. Review, 
and the numerous Presbyterian papers that followed in its wake. 
During all that time, Dr. Bledsoe did not write, or publish, one 
word in reply. He did not come forth in the defensive even ; he 
only remained perfectly silent. 

‘Since then, [i. e. since the aforesaid sermon with the aggres- 
sive ‘tone’] he has printed seven polemics [the italics are Dr. 
Dabney’s] against our Review upon Infant Damnation, Infant 
Baptism, &c’. These are the only two of our ‘ polemics’ against 
the 8. P. Review, which Dr. Dabney has been pleased to specify. 
But how these can be characterized as such ‘ polemics’, we cannot 
imagine ; for in nothing we have written on the subject of Infant 
Damnation, or Infant Baptism, is there a single word, or allusion, 
relating to the S. P. Review. In the discussion of those subjects, 
we were not even thinking of the S. P. Review, much less hurl- 
ing ‘polemics’ at it. If that Review was at all hurt by our 
missiles, it must have been from the pressure, or concussion, of 
the surrounding atmosphere ; it was certainly from no thought, 
intention, or design of ours. 

We have not written, or published, any article under the title 
of the ‘ Damnation of Infants’. We have discussed this subject, 
however, in three several articles, under the heading or title of 
‘ The Suffering and Salvation of Infants’. These several articles 
were respectively printed in our Review, for January, 1871; 
April, 1871; and January, 1875. Dr. Dabney has not told us 
which of these articles he regards as a ‘ polemic’ against the 
S. P. Review. Does he regard each of these articles as such a 
polemic ? 
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The first article, published January 1871, was written to show 
why we had withdrawn from the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The burden of the argument is, that the 
Articles and Offices of that Church inculeated the awful dogma 
of the damnation of all unbaptized infants, who die in infancy, 

In a letter addressed to us, Dr. Dabney expressed himself 
highly pleased with this attack on a sister Church; he seemed to 
think it was just the thing, and capital in its way. But, he 
added, I hope you will not impute that dogma to ‘ our church’, 
Indeed, we had no disposition to do so; and if we convicted the 
Episcopal Church of holding that awful dogma, this was with 
the view to defend ourselves against false charges, and to show 
how a zeal for the glory of God had driven us from the ministry 
of that Church. Hence, when he asked us, if he would furnish 
an article that convinced us that the Presbyterian Church did 
not hold the dogma in question, whether we would publish it in 
the Southern Review, we answered ‘ With pleasure’. We should 
not only have published such an article with pleasure, but we 
should also have thanked him for the information, or enlighten- 
ment of our mind. But when his article was produced, it failed 
to convince us. It was, in fact, merely an extract from one of 
Stuart Robinson’s sermons, which we had before read; and 
showed that the Presbyterians of the present day reject the doc- 
trine of infant damnation. But this was not tothe point. We 
had never denied, nay, we had always conceded, that this was 
true of the Presbyterians, as well as of the Episcopalians and the 
Lutherans, of the present day. We had asserted, that the 
doctrine of infant damnation is now, thank God ! ‘ excluded from 
the hearts of Christian men’; and we only wish to see it excluded 
also from ‘their creeds and confessions’, Why, then, did Dr. 
Dabney furnish a paper to prove the point that is conceded, just 
as if it were a mooted question, and, at the same time, overlook 
the only point in dispute? Did he expect, in this way, to 
deceive us ‘ignorant Methodists’, and thereby gain an apparent 
victory? If so, he was mistaken: we did not fall into the trap, 
nor allow our readers to be trifled with, or deceived, by the dis- 
cussion of a false issue in our pages. But if Dr. Dabney, or 
any other Presbyterian, will prove that the dogma of the damna- 
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tion of infants is not to be found in the standards of his Church, 
we are still ready to publish his proof in the pages of our Review, 

e and to thank him for the unexpected information. That is, 

a provided the proof be solid, and to the point; for we cannot 

allow our pages to be used to play tricks on our fellow-travellers 

of the Methodist communion. 

In the second of the three articles aforesaid, we examined ‘ the 
various hypotheses which have been invented by learned theo- 
logians, and ingenious men, to reconcile the horrible dogma of the 
guilt and damnation of infants with the dictates of reason and 
conscience’ [S. R. April, 1871, p. 250]. We therein dissected 
seven of these hypotheses, and laid bare, as we believe, their 
monstrous absurdities. Two negative factors make a positive 
product, as every tyro in mathematics is well aware; but two 
absurd hypotheses cannot make one rational theory. Nay, 
neither the whole ‘seven hypotheses’ examined by us, nor seventy 
times seven such hypotheses, can impart the least degree of 
rationality to the dogma of the guilt of new-born infants, and 
their desert of ‘God’s wrath and damnation’. This polemic 
was not specially directed against the standards of the Church of 
England, but extended to those of all the Churches born of the 
great movement of the sixteenth century, whether Lutheran, 

Calvinistic, or Anglican. But it were inexpressibly absurd to » 
call it a polemic against the S. P. Review ; for that Review is 
not mentioned, or even alluded to, in the article. 

The third article, published four years later, (or in Jan. 1875,) 
discusses the subject of ‘Infant Damnation in the Calvinistic 
System’. This brings the subject right home to Dr. Dabney’s 
Church, with a fulness and conclusiveness of proof that does not 
exist in the case of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was, 
however, as greatly offended at this charge against the standards 
of his Church, as he was delighted at the same charge against a 
sister Church. It was, no doubt, this charge, and the article 
containing it, which he considered, or at least called, our prin- 
cipal polemic against the S. P. Review on the subject of Infant 
Damnation. But that Review is not even mentioned, or alluded 
to, in any portion of this third article. Is it not strange that 
our principal polemic against the S. P. Review, does not even 
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recognize the existence of that periodical? After reading this 
article, Dr. Dabney cries—‘ our position is not aggressive’. We 
have been assailed by ‘ seven polemics’! by that most pestiferous 
and belligerent Dr. Bledsoe ; and ‘ we wish it to be considered ’, 
(by all who have any bowels of compassion,) ‘that our position 
is not aggressive’. But let us look into the facts of the case, and 
see how this is, well knowing that the word of Dr. Dabney is not 
a very safe guide in such matters. 

We wrote as follows, in our Review for Jan. 1875 :—‘ In our 
first paper on The Suffering and Salvation of Infants, we 
endeavored “to show how the doctrine of the damnation of 
infants took its rise in the Christian world, and how it found its 
way into the symbolical books and writings of nearly all the 
orthodox Protestant denominations”. That article gave great 
satisfaction in certain quarters, and produced no little heat in 
others. As it related to the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
England and America, and to the Lutheran Church of Germany, 
it is easy to see in what quarters it produced heat, and in what 
quarters it gave satisfaction. A celebrated Presbyterian doctor 
of divinity [Dr. Dabney] assured us, by letter, that he had read 
the article with pleasure; but he hoped we would not extend the 
same view, or criticism, to his own Church, inasmuch as it was 
highly desirable that friendly relations should be preserved 
between the Presbyterians and Methodists of this country. His 
words had very great weight with us. Indeed, we have always 
been solicitous, by all fair and honorable means, to preserve 
friendly relations between the Methodists and all other denomi- 
nations of religion, and with none more than with our Presbyte- 
rian brethren ’. 

But since the above was written, ‘a change has come over the 
spirit of our dream’. His words had very great weight with us then ; 
they have no weight at all with us now. For we now see, very 
clearly, that if Presbyterians of his stamp can only wheedle, or 
coax, or cajole, or flatter Methodists into such a friendship with 
them as to become indifferent to the eternal truths of Methodism ; 
then they can the more easily recruit their own ranks by deserters 
from ours. Hence, they are not for open war, or controversy, 
with their ‘Methodist brethren’; they would rather receive them 
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with open arms, and press them into the bosom of their own com- 
munion. But if they happen to encounter a champion of Metho- 
dist doctrine, whom they can neither wheedle, coax, cajole, or 
flatter into such a friendship with them, nor browbeat and bully 
into silence, then are they with him, at least, at open war, even a 
war of relentless extermination. They do not scruple, by cun- 
ning appeals to passion and prejudice, to enlist, as far as possible, 
his Methodist brethren in the fell work of his extermination. 
It is in this spirit, that Dr. Dabney has appealed, through the 
columns of the Richmond Christian Advocate, to our Methodist 
brethren to condemn us as aggressive, belligerent, and quarrelsome, 
declaring, at the same time, ‘our position is not aggressive’. 
With whom, then, did the controversy originate? with Calvinists 
or with Arminians? We answer, it originated with Calvinists 
themselves ; and if we have entered the lists, it has only been at the 
call of duty ; as we can, and will, most abundantly show. 

The Rev. C. P. Krauth, in his work entitled, ‘ Infant Salva- 
tion in the Calvinistic System’, has given the rise and progress 
of the controversy in question. He says, (p. 79), ‘ The discus- 
sion into which we have entered is not one of our own seeking. 
Calvinism itself has loved to raise the question as to this position 
of its own view, and the old churchly doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation to the doctrine of Infant Salvation [and Infant Dam- 
nation]. It was a charge made by Dr. A. A. Hodge, now of 
the Alleghany Seminary, against the Lutheran views, which led 
us to the argument finally embodied in our Conservative Refor*- 
mation’, &c. This argument called forth from the Rev. Charles 
Hodge, D. D., the father of Dr. A. A. Hodge, the following 
reply in his ‘Systematic Theology ’:—‘ We are sorry to see’, says 
he, ‘that Dr. Krauth labors to prove that the Westminster Con- 
fession teaches that only a certain part, or some of those, who 
die in infancy are saved; this he does by putting his own con- 
struction on the language of that Confession. We can only say 
that we never saw a Calvinistic theologian who held that doctrine’. 
When Dr. Hodge, the Grand Mogul of Presbyterianism, gave 
forth this solemn utterance, it was hailed as an oracle by all the 
little Presbyterian doctors of divinity in the land, and by all the 


1 Outlines of Theology, 1860, p. 502. 
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very learned editors of Presbyterian papers. One and all were 
ready to declare, that no one ‘ever saw a Calvinistic theologian’ 
who held the doctrine of the damnation of some of those, who 
die in infancy. 

In Dr. Krauth’s reply, he says:—‘ We say in all sincerity that 
we should prefer that Dr. Hodge should be right on the question 
here involved. We wish that the Westminster Confession could 
be harmonized with the view, that all who die in infancy are 
certainly saved. We wish we could be brought even fairly to 
doubt that its teachings are irreconcilable with such a view. We 
should be glad to have it shown that it is merely our mistaken 
construction of the Confession which is at fault, and that the 
meaning of its words, on the principles of correct interpretation, 
is not what we have supposed. But we have seen what Dr. 
Hodge “never saw”. We have seen more than one Calvinistic 
theologian who does hold that doctrine’. 

He then proceeds to give an array of Calvinistic theologiang, 
a vast cloud of witnesses, by all of whom the dogma of Infant 
Damnation was not only held, but made the very test of ortho- 
doxy. A more overwhelming and crushing criticism was never 
written. Dr. Hodge ‘could only say he had never seen such a 
Calvinistic theologian’. But, after reading Dr. Krauth’s un- 
answerable rejoinder, the same learned doctor could only say, 
‘He knew more about it than I did’. 

In the ‘Conclusion’ of his book, Dr. Krauth says:—‘ We 
have endeavored frankly to meet what we have considered a vir- 
tual challenge to make good our position. We now make, not a 
challenge, but a request. We request any and all defenders of 
Calvinism to produce a solitary Calvinistic standard or divine, 
from the First Helvetic Confession to the Westminster Confes- 
sion, or from Calvin to Twisse, the Prolocutor of the Westminster 
Assembly, in which, or by whom, it is asserted or implied that 
all who die in infancy are certainly saved’. 

Now, why did not Dr. Dabney, respond to this demand fairly, 
and candidly, and openly like a man; or else, like Dr. Hodge, 
frankly confess it could not be answered? Instead of this, he 
mentions one Calvinistic theologian, Francis Turrettin, who did 
not hold the doctrine of the damnation of infants. But when 
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did Turrettin appear as a theologian? During the period 
specified by Dr. Krauth ; that is, between the first Helvetic Con- 
fession and the Westminster Confession, or between Calvin and 
Twisse? Turrettin died some forty years after the time of the 
Westminster Assembly, and wrote his works when the Calvin- 
istic world was coming to its senses with respect to the salvation 
of infants. 

But what does Dr. Dabney do with the great cloud of authori- 
ties adduced by Dr. Krauth, including nearly all the great Cal- 
vinistic theologians from Calvin to Twisse by whom the awful 
dogma in question was held? Why, he just gives them the go 
by, and remains silent as to their testimony. But he aims to 
take his satisfaction by punishing Dr. Bledsve. 

The case is this. Dr. Krauth’s work on ‘ Infant Salvation in 
the Calvinistic System’, was sent to the Southern Review for 
notice. We did not decline this call of duty. On the contrary, 
we placed the title of the work at the head of our third article 
on ‘ The Suffering and Salvation of Infants’, and laid before our 
readers many of the overwhelming proofs of Dr. Krauth, that 
all the great Calvinistic theologians from Calvin to Twisse, held 
the dogma of the damnation of infants. Though the Southern 
Presbyterian Review is not mentioned, or alluded to in that 
article, Dr. Dabney is pleased to caJl it ‘a polemic against the 
S. P. Review’. Enraged at this polemic, and unable to answer 
Dr. Krauth, Dr. Dabney launched a counter polemic at ‘The 
Philosophy-of Dr Bledsoe’, before he had ever read his philo- 
sophical works. Deeming it easier to crush Dr. Bledsoe than 
Dr. Krauth, he poured forth against us a huge torrent of false 
criticisms, gross misrepresentations, and egregious blunders, 
which is, perhaps, without a parallel in the annals of modern 
controversy. We had no sooner exposed these things, than, 
instead of reappearing and replying in his own Review, he gained 


admission intu the Richmond Christian Advocate, with the meek 


assurance, that ‘ our position is not aggressive’. But Dr. Bledsoe 
has, on the contrary, been exceedingly aggressive : he has actually 
‘ printed seven polemics against our Review’. ‘O dear Metho- 
dist brethren’, he seems to cry, ‘how can we endure this pesti- 
ferous, and quarrelsome polemic of yours! Let us live in 
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peace, and put away this mischief-making Dr. Bledsoe from our 
midst ’. 

But, as the printed record shows, Dr. Bledsoe had, in fact, 
never said one word about The Southern Presbyterian Review, except 
in reply to its attacks upon him. He had taken only a very subor- 
dinate and humble part in the controversy about Infant Damna- 
tion, which the Calvinists themselves had raised ; and that, too, 
in the discharge of an obvious duty as the faithful and fearless 
editor of the Southern Review. For thus disturbing the stream of 
the controversy, far below the position occupied by its Calvin- 
istic originators, Dr. Dabney, the lion of the tribe of Calvin, un- 
dertook to punish Dr. Bledsoe. He laid out his best strength. 
But Dr. B. did not feel himself very badly hurt. On the contrary, 
he just hauled this Jeshurun over the coals, and let the fat fry out 
of him, till he was no longer disposed to kick. Then Dr. Dabney, 
with his wolf-like justice, entered the Richmond C hristian Advo- 
cate, and complains to his dear ‘ Methodist brethren’, that Dr. 
Bledsoe had most grievously offended The Southern Presbyterian 
Review, their real friend and adviser, by his most aggressive and 
quarrelsome disposition. Why, only think of the outrage, he 
has actually ‘printed seven polemics against our Review’, 
Whereas, in truth and in fact, as the record shows, Dr. Bledsoe 
had never mentioned his Review, or alluded to it in any way, 
except in two articles; and those two were written in reply to 
three polemics, which had been previously launched against Dr. 
Bledsoe himself, by The Southern Presbyterian Review. What 
reliance, then, can be placed on the statements of such an adver- 
sary, even in regard to the plainest facts of record? And why 
should such a witness be permitted to testify against us in the 
columns of a Methodist journal ? 

But the strangest complaint of all is, that our article on 
‘Infant Baptism ’, is a polemic against the S. P. Review. Now, 
besides the fact that in that article there is not one word, or 
syllable, about the S. P. Review, our views in regard to infant 
baptism are the same as those of Presbyterians. Indeed, in our 
article on Infant Baptism, we have relied on Presbyterian 
authorities, as well as upon those of our own Church, in favor 
of our own views or opinions ; and we have said, that the treatise 
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on Infant Baptism, by Dr. Samuel Miller, the distinguished 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, is one of the best ever written. 
How can any man, then, who has the least regard for truth, pro- 
nounce that article ‘a polemic against the S. P. Review’? What 
has happened to our old friend Dr. Dabney? We are really 
getting concerned for him. Has he lost his mind, or has all 
the sense been knocked out of it, that he should call our inno- 
cent article on Infant Baptism ‘a polemic against [his] Review’? 

The next paragraph of Dr. Dabney is a prodigious marvel of 
its kind. We shall, in the first place, lay it before our readers, 
verbatim et literatim ; and then, after dissecting it, we shall char- 
acterize it as it deserves. That is to say, provided our poor 
vocabulary should be equal to the occasion; for, unless we are 
very greatly mistaken, the calm and impartial reader will then 
see that it is just about as perfect a conglomeration of stupidities, 
or lies, as it is possible for any finite mind to conceive, or reduce 
to words. It is as follows :— 

‘But he thinks himself badly treated, because he was not cited 
in his own words. If we state a man’s opinion in our words, 
with substantial correctness, is not that fair enough? His very 
words may be quoted, and yet his real thought perverted by 
artful collocations of the parts. _Wesurmise that had we evinced 
Doctor B.’s ifeonsistencies — as we did evince them, by stating 
him in his own words — he would not have been a bit better 
pleased, but would have charged unfairness of collocation. What 
could we do to please him? He asserts, farther, that he was 
evidently criticised without being read. Now, we beg to assure 
him he is mistaken. He was read carefully. He will say: Then 
his reviewer must have read with very little profit. This last, 
we fear, must be confessed ; but the question is, whether this was 
the fault of the student or of the books? We believe of the 
latter. And whereas he claims to prove the charge — or else a 
darker alternative one — by quoting from his books statements 
opposite to those ascribed to him ; our answer is: “/ust so; he 
can be quoted on both sides”. His citations from his books are 
doubtless correct ; and our representations of his philosophy are 
also correct, because he is inconsistent with himself. After the 
12 
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ardor and positiveness of his genius betrayed him into these con- 
tradictions, he reverts, on the whole—as he tells us, p. 7 and 
elsewhere —to the Arminian scheme. Then, of course, it is fair 
to hold him responsible for that, notwithstanding his inconsistent 
declarations against it. He also misconceives his reviewer fre- 
quently as professing to cite Dr. B.’s own admissions, when, in 
fact, he was doing another thing — stating corollaries of Dr. B.’s 
own admission so obvious and near that he, the reviewer, felt 
bound to hold Dr. B. responsible for them. The question here 
is not one of ignorance, or of untruth, but of logical or illogical 
inference. If any reader is curious to know more of our real 
views, we invite him to see them in the pages of our own Review, 





where we speak fully ’. 

True, indeed, ‘if we state a man’s opinion in our words, with 
substantial correctness’, that is fair enough. But, instead of doing 
this, Dr. Dabney has, as we have most abundantly shown, attri- 
buted to us, in his own words, opinions which we have never 
held, nay, which we have expressly rejected and repudiated as 
erroneous. Was ‘that fair enough?’ Could anything, indeed, 
in the way of misrepresentation, be more foul ? 

Let us recur, for a moment, to a single instance of this, his 
boasted fairness. Dr. Bledsoe ‘tells us’, says Dr. Dabney, ‘that 
he has made the great work of Edwards on the WALL, the study 
of years. One of his chief works has been an attempted refuta- 
tion of Edwards’ doctrine of the moral necessity, or certainty, 
of our volitions ; and the opposite view of self-determination is con- 
tinwally asserted and expounded by Dr. Bledsoe, AS THE CORNER- 
STONE OF ALL HIS SPECULATIONS’. [S. P. Review, for October, 
1876, p. 634]. In our reply to this statement, which is as op- 
posite to the facts of the case as human language could possibly 
make it, we have asserted, and proved by extracts, that ‘If he 
had looked into that work, he would have seen that we have 
carefully examined this doctrine of the self-determining power of 
the will, and rejected it as untenable. He would have seen that 
Dr. Bledsoe has admitted that the objections of Edwards to this 
doctrine are well taken, and that, so far from having made it the 
corner-stone of all his speculations, it forms no stone at all, nor 


even an atom, of his philosophy of the will’. This, we have 
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shown to be true, by extracts from our work on the W111, which 
devotes one whole section, or chapter, to the demolition of the 
self-determining power of the will [Sec. xvi.], and five or six 
other sections, in support of our opposition to that error. In 
regard to these extracts (and their number might have been greatly 
increased,) Dr. Dabney admits, indeed he could not deny, that 
‘His citations from his books are doubtless correct’. Is ‘the 
self-determining power of the will’, ‘the corner-stone of all his 
speculations’, even of those in which that power is assailed, re- 
futed, and cast overboard? No statement could, indeed, be more 
diametrically opposed to the truth, than the one so confidently 
put forth by Dr. Dabney, that Dr. Bledsoe has made ‘ the self- 
determining power of the will the corner-stone of all his specula- 
tions’. 

Now, how does he meet this exhibition of our real opinion, 
so diametrically opposite to the view ascribed to us in his own 
words? Does he blush? Is he confounded? By no means. 
On the contrary, admitting that Dr. Bledsoe has quoted ‘ from 
his books statements opposite to those ascribed to him’, he says, 
‘our answer is:—“Just so; he can be quoted on both sides”. His 
citations from his books are doubtless correct ; and ow represen- 
tations of his philosophy are also correct, because he is inconsistent 
with himself 

Dr. Dabiléy asserts positively, ‘he can be quoted on both 
sides’, Why, then, has he not quoted Dr. Bledsoe on the other 
side? Why has he not, by a single extract or citation, given some 
little proof of his charge against Dr. Bledsoe, that he has made 
‘the self-determining power of the will the corner-stone of all his 
speculations’? The reason is, just because ‘he can NoT be quoted 
on both sides’. We defy him, or any other man, to produce a 
single extract from our works in support of his reckless asser- 
tion. We call for proof of his assertion. But we cannot accept 
another assertion as valid proof. If we have, indeed, made ‘ the 
self-determining power of the will the corner-stone of a// our specu- 
lations’; then, surely, it must be an easy matter for Dr. Dabney 
to produce at least one little sentence in favor of such a power, 
instead of leaving, as he has hitherto done, his naked assertion to 
be supported by his naked assertion: a bubble blown by his own 
breath to be supported by another bubble of the same kind. 
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We know a Presbyterian doctor of divinity, with far more 
than Dr. Dabney’s metaphysical acumen, and with a thousand 
times more than his fairness and candor, who, in the presence 
of several other Presbyterian divines, has declared that, after re- 
peatedly reading Dr. Bledsoe’s Theodicy, he does not see how it 
can be answered, unless it can be shown that he has lapsed into 
the old Arminian error of the self-determining power of the will, 
He declared, at the same time, that he had searched our Theodicy, 
(never having seen our work on the WILL,) for some such lapse 
into the old error, but had searched in vain. Let Dr. Dabney, 
then, come to his relief, and show him where, even for a moment, 
we have lapsed into this ‘corner-stone of all our’ philosophy, 
But if one, or even a dozen, such inconsistent departures from 
the uniform doctrine of our works could be found, would such 
exception, or exceptions, be ‘the corner-stone of all our specula- 
tions’? Nay, instead of justifying the unqualified and sweeping 
assertion of Dr. Dabney, it would only show, that we had been 
inconsistent with ourselves. But, as yet, not even one such in- 
consistency has been found in our works. Dr. Dabney declares 
they can be found, but he has not found them; that they ‘ can 
be quoted’, but he has not quoted them. Has he seen them? 
We cannot answer this question ; for he seems to be blessed with 
the marvellous power of seeing pretty much anythimg he pleases, 
But his brother Presbyterian, and learned doctor of divinity, has 
declared, with equal explicitness, that he has searched our Theo- 
dicy in vain for such an inconsistency, or departure from our 
avowed opposition to the self-determining power of the will; an 
opposition which appears most abundantly both in our work on 
the Will and in our Theodicy. 

The same train of remarks, precisely,.is applicable to the asser- 
tion of Dr. Dabney, that, in regard to other opinions or views 
falsely ascribed to Dr. Bledsoe by him, ‘he may be quoted 
on both sides’. Dr. Dabney now begs to ‘assure’ us, that he 
had ‘carefully’ read our works before he reviewed them. He 
assures us; and yet we are not assured. They were ‘ read 
carefully’. If so, how did it happen that he also assures us, that 
we have ‘ left out the grand fact of permanent, subjective disposi- 
tion (the habitus, not consuetudo) of the Reformed theology’? How 
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could he have said, ‘ When we see how usually great philosophers, 
as Dr. Bledsoe, overlook it, we are often amazed’? ‘ He may rest 
assured’, Dr. Dabney tells us, ‘it is the “knot of the whole 
question ”.’ Now is it not strange, passing strange, that one who 
has so carefully read our Theodicy should assure us, that we have 
left out, that we have entirely overlooked, ‘ the knot of the whole 
question’? This ‘grand fact’, as he calls it, ‘this knot of the 
whole question’, is discussed by us, elaborately and fully, and 
the great argument of President Edwards replied to, in the third 
chapter of the first part of our Theodicy. Now, what will Dr. 
Dabney say tothis? Will he say: ‘ Just so; he can be quoted on 
both sides’? Will he say, in other words, that Dr. Bledsoe has 
both discussed this ‘ grand fact’, this ‘ knot of the whole ques- 
tion’; and yet entirely failed to notice it? 

Again, he has read our works ‘carefully’; and yet, after all 
his reading, he alleges that our failure to notice the threefold dis- 
tinction of the faculties of the mind into the intelligence, by which 
we think ; the sensibility, by which we feel; and the will, by which 
we act, or put forth volitions ; is one of the fatal omissions of our 
philosophy. Whereas, in truth, there is no distinction in the 
whole range of mental science, which occupies a more conspicu- 
ous place in all our writings, than the one which, according to 
Dr. Dabneyguwe have entirely overlooked. 

‘ He was carefully. He will say: Then his reviewer must 
have read with very little profit. This last, we fear, must be 
confessed ; but the question is, whether this was the fault of the 
student or of the books. We believe the latter’, This is very 
brilliant; it is almost dazzling. But, however stupid and un- 
profitable our books to so great a genius as Dr. Dabney, we think 
he might have learned several things from them. He might 
nave learned, 1. The safety and propriety, to say nothing of the 
fairness and candor, of giving the opinions of an adversary in his 
own words, free from the warpings, and twistings, and perversions 
of prejudice or passion ; for this is the uniform example set before 
the readers of our works. Then, if Dr. Dabney could learn 
nothing from the dullness of our books, he might at least have 
profited by the honesty of our example. 2. He might, at least, 
by his very careful reading of our works, have learned enough 
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of their contents to represent them as they are, and not to sub- 
stitute his own fancies, or false statements, for their real deliver- 
ances. For, however stupid a book may be, or however little it 
may profit a man of genius, this is no reason why he should 
review it, after having forgotten all it contains, so as to see 
blanks or omissions which had no existence, and false principles 
instead of the opposite true ones. 3. Finally, if he had not been 
one of the most unteachable of men, he would perhaps have 
learned at least one thing from Dr. Bledsoe’s books, namely, that 
although the reading of such stupid things could profit him 
nothing, he might possibly be taught a salutary lesson or two by 
Dr. Bledsoe’s review of his review of those books. If he has not 
been taught this, we must leave it to our readers to decide, 
whether it is the fault of Dr. Bledsoe, or the fault of Dr. Dabney. 
‘We believe of the latter’. 

‘He reverts, on the whole —as he tells us, p. 7 and elsewhere, 
to the Arminian scheme. Then, of course, it is fair to hold him 
responsible for that, notwithstanding his inconsistent declarations 
against it’. Now, this passage is one of those jumbles of words, 
which produce a very uncomfortable sensation in the brain of 
a man, who is at all accustomed to clear thinking. We cannot 
stop, however, to dissect, and show up, this diseased and deformed 
product of Dr. Dabney’s brain. We can only notiggone or two 
of its more obvious defects. . 

We have never told Dr. Dabney, nor any one else, that we 
‘ reverted, on the whole, to the Arminian scheme’. It has been the 
habit of our mind neither to swallow schemes on the whole, nor 
to spue them up on the whole, but to dissect, analyze, and ex- 
amine different schemes, with all the painstaking and care in our 
power, and to adopt those things from each and every scheme, 
which have appeared to us to be true. Hence, as it has been the 
ruling maxim of our lives, so it is now the motto of our Review: 
Hadvra doxtpafete, td xaddy xaréyete, Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good. 

We have never said, therefore, that we have embraced 
‘the Arminian scheme’. In ‘the Arminian scheme’, as that 
is ordinarily set forth and expounded, there are, as we have 
been constrained to admit, not a few errors and inconsis- 
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tencies. Seeing and feeling this, as we did, how could we 
gulp down, according to the usual fashion, ‘the Arminian 
scheme’, with all its errors and inconsistencies? The thing was 
impossible. On the contrary, it has been the labor of our lives 
to weed these errors and inconsistencies from ‘the Arminian 
scheme’, as we found it in the schools ; and give, as far as in us 
lay, a harmonious philosophy to the only scheme of Arminianism 
embraced by us. We are responsible, then, not for ‘the 
Arminian scheme’ as we found it, but only for that scheme as it 
is held by us, and set forth in our works. We have only said, 
and we still say, that we are Arminians. Ay, with our whole 
heart, mind, soul, and strength we are Arminians, But this is 
no reason, we insist, why we should be saddled with every error, 
and every inconsistency, which has been permitted to disfigure 
the glory of ‘the Arminian scheme’. Is it not a simple rule of 
justice, as clear as the sun in the heavens, that we should be held 
responsible, not for the views or opinions of other men, whether 
Arminians or Calvinists, but only for our own views and opinions ? 
Dr. Dabney insists, that because we are Arminians, he has the 
right to hold us responsible for everything in ‘the Arminian 

- seheme’, as held by its other advocates. But if his eyes are not 
opened to the injustice of such a decision, both to ourselves, and 
TO THE CA OF TRUTH, this will be only because we cannot 
open themallihara knocks. 

To descend to particulars, we examined ‘the self-determining 
power of the will’, as set forth and advocated in the writings of 
Cudworth, Clarke, Reid, Stewart, Coleridge, and other illustrious 
champions of the same doctrine. In like manner, and with 
equal patience, we examined the same doctrine, as it is opposed 
in the writings of Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Leibnitz, and, 
above all, in those of Edwards. The conclusion of the whole 
search and scrutiny was, that ‘the self-determining power of the 
will’, is a misconception of the human brain, and not a real 
entity in the divine works of creation. Hence, yielding to the 
force of the argument of Edwards, we rejected that power from 
our philosophy of the will. We examined that power in one of 

the sections, or chapters, of our work on the WILL, and rejected 
it as untenable. [See work on the WILL, Sec. xvi.] It is there 
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expressly repudiated by us ; and it is everywhere else ignored in 
our writings, or else only noticed to be condemned. 

In this, we agreed with the Calvinists ; but we did not make 
haste to join their ranks. On the contrary, we examined, with 
equal care, their doctrine of ‘ the power of motives over the will ’; 
and we found, as we believed, that motives no more determined 
the will, than that the will determined itself. We just took the 
hammer, with which Edwards had pulverized ‘ the self-determin- 
ing power of the will’, and used it to reduce to a like impalpable 
powder his own scheme of ‘the motive-determining power of the 
will’. 

This landed us in the conclusion, that the will is not deter- 
mined at all; it simply determines. It had been assumed by 
both parties, that the will is determined ; and the only question 
has been, whether it was determined by this or by that. Neither 
by this, nor by that, was the conclusion at which we were com- 
pelled to come. Now, if the will is not determined at ail, it is 
no wonder that the everlasting search had failed to discover the 
efficient cause by which it is determined. 

This conclusion gave us a new light, and raised us as from a 
sleep, ora dream. It opened the following view to our mind: 
The will is not determined ; it simply determines. It determines 
in view of motives, and in order to relieve the ogigd from the 
importunity of motives; but it is not determin@@™by motives. 
In other words, the will acts, not like brute, inert, passive 
matter which moves only as it is moved; but by virtue of its own, 
inherent, self-active power. Its act, or volition, is ‘ not an effect’ 
requiring an efficient cause to account for its existence; it is 
simply a cause. [See our work on the WILL, Sections i., ii., iii., 
iv., v., Vi., vii., and viii.] Indeed, our whole work on the Will 
develops this idea, that the will is not determined, either by 
motives or by itself; that it simply determines. ‘ Volition is not 
an effect’ [Sec. iv.], in the rigid sense of the word, which requires 
an efficient cause as its correlative; it is simply a cause. In one 
word, the will is a finite self-active cause, like the self-active 
power of the infinite Being in whose image man was created. 
Indeed, ‘the Arminian scheme’, which, in all times past, has ad- 
mitted that volition is an effect, is efficiently caused, has struggled 
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in vain to extricate the will from ‘the mechanism of cause and 
effect’, or to assert its freedom on any clear, satisfactory, and 
self-consistent grounds, 

The mind is not the efficient cause of volition ; because voli- 
tion has no such efficient cause. An efficiently caused volition 
is a contradiction in terms. If it is not free from the chain of 
cause and effect, then it is not free at all; and man, instead of 
having been made in. the image of God, is only a part and parcel 
of the mechanism of nature. This is the fundamental fact, the 
leading idea, in our philosophy of the will, as set forth both in 
our work on the Will, and in our Theodicy. 

Hence, if Dr. Dabney had really read our works, then he 
must either have forgotten the most prominent views therein ex- 
pressed by us, or else in profound contempt of known facts, he 
has declared that we have made ‘the self-determining power of 
the will the corner-stone of all our speculations’; and he has, 
also, made us assert, directly in the face of all our assertions, 
that ‘ it is the mind itself, and that alone, which is the efficient or 
true cause of volition’. ‘And in this assertion’, he declares, we 
‘place the very being of our free-agency and responsibility ’. 
We shall leave the reader to make his own comments on such 
a representative of our philosophy, which Dr. Dabney has, with 
so much z d so little discretion, undertaken to annihilate. 

He has @értainly fired all his ammunition, such as it is, at 
‘the Arminian scheme’, not as it is in ‘The Philosophy of Dr. 
Bledsoe ’, but as it is in the writings of others. We have heard 
a terrible whizzing of bombshells; but not one has touched us. 
Our Methodist brethren, who read the Richmond Christian Ad- 
vocate, but have,never seen our Review, and know nothing of 
our works, may look upon us as demolished bipeds, as defunct 
ranters and ravers of nonsense. But we are, in fact, just as live 
as ever, and even more wide awake, in spite of all the powers of 
this terrific lion of the tribe of Calvin. 

One more word, and we are done with this wonderful para- 
graph. ‘What could we do to please him?’ This question is 
easily answered. If Dr. Dabney will only state our opinions, in 
his own words, ‘ with substantial correctness’, this would please 
us. But as long as he continues to state them, with such out- 
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rageous incorrectness, he must not expect us to be pleased ; though 
we may, and do indeed occasionally, send forth a shout of 
laughter at his blunders. 

‘His very words may be quoted’, says Dr. Dabney, ‘and yet 
his real thought perverted by artful collocation of the parts’. This 
is very true, as Dr. Dabney has himself shown by his own prac- 
tice. He has made one attempt, at least, to give our views in 
our own language ; but yet, we must confess, he has not pleased 
us, because of the liberty he has taken with ‘the collocation of 
the parts’. ‘As he complains’, says Dr. Dabney, ‘ of injustice 
in our presentation of his views, we now give them in his own 
words (Theodicy, p. 192, ete.): “Almighty power itself, we may 
say with the most profound reverence, cannot create such a being 
(an intelligent moral agent) and place it beyond the possibility 
of sinning”. “It is no limitation of the divine omnipotence to 
say that it cannot work contradictions”. To suppose an agent to 
be created and placed beyond all liability to sin, is to suppose it 
to be what it is and not what it is, at the same time . . . which 
is a plain contradiction ’. 

Thus it is that Dr. Dabney attempts, or says he attempts, to 
give our views in our own language. He has given our words, 
it is true; but the collocation is his own ! 

If any reader should wish to see, for himself, the extract which 
Dr. Dabney professes to take from our Theodicy, he™will not find 
it on ‘p. 192’ to which the Doctor refers; for the simple reason 
that it is not there. If the reader, not deterred by this difficulty, 
should search for the passage until it is found by him, he will 
see it, not as garbled by Dr. Dabney, but as it is in itself, on 
page 195 of our Theodicy. 

He first gives the sentence beginning with the words ‘Almighty 
power itself’, &c., and then omits, or drops out of the passage, 
all the sentences by which we hoped to render this apparently 
strange proposition reasonable, and true, in the estimation of our 
readers. The apparently paradoxical proposition is given in our 
own words ; but the reasons we have given in order to show that 
it is true, are carefully omitted by this very careful reader of our 
works! If he had given these reasons, his readers might, per- 
haps, have seen the reasonableness of the naked sentence quoted 
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by him. They would certainly have been enabled to wnderstand 
the meaning of our proposition. But this is hid from their eyes 
by ‘ the artful collocation’ of Dr. Dabney. 

He next fills the hiatus, or the chasm, thus created by him in 
the passage he professes to quote, by ‘our own words’, but with- 
out any reference to the page from which these words are taken. 
They are found, not on page 192, from which he professes to 
make the extract, nor on page 195, from which it is actually 
made, but on page 193, where they form the part of a sentence. 
This part of a sentence is taken out of its own place and connec- 
tions, without note or reference to the page on which it occurs, 
and is made to fill the hiatus occasioned as above specified. These 
are ‘our own words’, it is true; but they are not the words for 
which they have been substituted by Dr. Dabney ; and, if we may be 
allowed to judge for ourselves, they very poorly perform the func- 
tion we intended those words to perform. Again, if Dr. Dabney 
had quoted the passage, fairly and fully, it would have been seen, 
that we were there contending, not against our Calvinistic 
- brethren, but against the atheist; another trick of controversy 
which we have more than once noticed in the Calvinistic polemics 
against our Theodicy. We shall, then, to correct the ‘artful col- 
locations’ of Dr. Dabney, lay the whole paragraph (which is not 
a long one) before our readers; underscoring all the sentences, 
and parts of @ sentence, omitted by Dr. Dabney. The paragraph 
in question is a part of our reply to the atheist, who denies the 
being of God on the ground, that there is so much sin and misery 
in the world; and is in the following words :— 

‘ The argument of the atheist assumes, as we have seen, that a 
Being of infinite power could easily prevent sin, and cause holiness 
to exist. It assumes that it is possible, that it implies no contradic- 
tion, to create an intelligent moral agent, and place it beyond all 
liability to sin. But this is a mistake. Almighty power itself, 
we may say with the most profound reverence, cannot create such 
a being, and place it beyond the possibility of sinning. Jf i 
could not sin, there would be no merit, no virtue, in its obedience. 
That is to say, it would not be a moral agent at all, but a machine 
merely. The power to do wrong, as well as to do right, is in- 
cluded in the very idea of a moral and accountable agent, and no 
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such agent can possibly exist without being invested with such a 
power. To suppose such an agent to be created, and placed 
beyond all liability to sin, is to suppose it to be what it is, and 
not what it is, at one and the same time; it is to suppose a crea- 
ture to be endowed with a power to do wrong, and yet destitute of 
such a power, which is a plain contradiction. Hence, Omnipo- 
tence cannot create such a being, and deny to it a power to do evil, 
or secure it against the possibility of sinning’. 

Now, we fearlessly appeal to every reasonable man in the 
world, if Dr. Bledsoe has not some reason not to be pleased with 
Dr. Dabney’s mode of dealing with his works? He asks: 
‘What could we do to please him?’ The answer is easy: Do 
the fair thing, Dr. Dabney, and you will please him. Give his 
opinions in his own words, or else in other words, ‘with sub- 
stantial correctness’, and you will please him. But if you give 
his opinions, in your own words, with such outrageous incorreet- 
ness, you cannot please him. Above all, when you pretend to 
give his own views in his words, and yet make such a miserable, 
and blundering botch of so easy a task for an honest, and fair 
disputant, how can you expect him to be pleased? If you want 
to do the fair, honest thing, the way is as simple and plain as 
possible. Only give your adversary’s opirions in his own words, 
and in his own collocations, as Dr. Bledsoe has always done, and 
then, if this does not please him, it will be his own fault. Your 
skirts will be clear. But, as it is, they now appear to be stained 
and defiled in a manner, and to a degree, which it is extremely 
painful to contemplate. 

‘Stating corollaries of Dr. B’s own admissions so obvious and 
so near that he, the reviewer, felt bound to hold Dr. B. respon- 
sible for them’. Now, we ask, what corollaries are more 
obvious, or more near, that these? If all our volitions are 
necessary, if they are all determined by causes over which we 
have no control, then we are not responsible for them; we are 
not the authors of simple volitions, or of sin; then there is no 
distinction between sin and holiness; or, if there is, then God is 
the author of sin, and not man? But we have felt bound, not 
to attribute these corollaries, however obvious or near, to our 
Calvinistic brethren, by whom the scheme of necessity is advo- 
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cated, but only to the scheme from which they follow as logical 
consequence. It is, indeed, a principle of criticism, universally 
recognized as just by all men, except Dr. Dabney, that no man 
is to be held responsible for the corollaries, or logical inferences, 
resulting from his principles, unless he himself draws them, or 
recognizes them as his own. But Dr. Dabney expressly recog- 
nizes the opposite principle, and feels bound to hold Dr. B. re- 
sponsible for the corollaries which seem to him to flow so obvi- 
ously from ‘ Dr. B.’s own admissions’, They may be just infer- 
ences, if you please; but then they are Dr. Dabney’s inferences, 
and not Dr. Bledsoe’s. We are responsible for our own admis- 
sions, and for our own inferences, not for Dr. Dabney’s. He is 
the last man in the world, indeed, for whose corollaries, or in- 
ferences, we should like to be held responsible. 

We are, for instance, as firm believers in the being, and the 
infinite glory of God, as any man living. Suppose, then, we 
should happen to advance a principle from which the logical in- 
ference, that there is no God, might be either fairly or unfairly 
deduced, would it be right to denounce us as atheists? Such an 
argument might show our inconsistency, and refute the principle 
advanced by us by such a reductio ad absurdum. But to hold 
us responsible for such an inference, and denounce us as atheists, 
would be neither more nor less than a monstrous calumny. Yet 
such was precisely the course pursued by the writer, who first 
assailed our Theodicy in the pages of The Southern Presbyterian 
Review, and whose criticism Dr. Dabney now admires as so very 
‘candid and fair’. And we now learn from Dr. Dabney’s own 
confession, that he not only deems the principle of that criticism 
just, but that he has also practised upon it without remurse. As 
the guillotine bit off the head of its own inventor, so might the 
logic of Dr. Dabney be easily made to reduce him to minced- 
meat. But we would aot apply such logic to a dog, much less to 
a Dabney. In our contest with him, we want no other arms 
than those of truth, and justice, and sound logic. He is welcome 
to all the advantages which may be gained by the use of the 
corrupt maxims of a detestable criticism, like the one above an- 
nounced by him, and used by his very ‘candid and fair’ critic 
in his attack on our Theodicy. 
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We have now brought to a close, our examination of the above 
paragraph in Dr. Dabney’s contribution to the columns of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate. We have seen, in part at least, 
its wonderful misstatements of fact, its gross misrepresentation 
of our written views, and that, too, reiterated after our former 
correction of them by citations from our works. 

He thus concludes this whole miserable tissue of unseemly 
things: ‘The question here is, not one of ignorance, or of un- 
truth, but of logical or illogical inference’. Whether this is 
‘the question’ or not, our readers can now decide for them- 
selves. 

We pass on to the next paragraph : ‘ We beg leave, in closing, 
to support our explanation by a few specimens from Dr. B.’s last 
article, p. 27 —; adopting another’s words, he says:—“Pro- 
bation is the necessary antecedent to holiness.” Reader, only com- 
pare Luke i. 35 —“ That holy thing which shall be born of 
thee!” Here was a thing Hoy, without “ probation”, born 
holy. This was Jesus’ human nature ; for Deity was never born 
of sinful woman. Dr. B. can choose here, whether to contradict 
himself or the Bible’. 

Dr. B. will choose neither: he will neither contradict himself, 
nor the Bible. On the contrary, he will just expose the utter 
futility and feebleness of Dr. Dabney’s logic, and then trample 
the horns of his terrible dilemma into dust and ashes. If Dr. 
Dabney would impale us on either of the horns of a dilemma, he 
must have them supported by something solid, and not merely 
by a sophistry more flimsy and easily seen through than gos- 
samer. 

If Dr. Dabney has never heard, nor read, that the word holy 
is used in two senses in Scripture, we beg leave to inform him of 
the fact. A thing is said to be holy, in the Scriptures, when it 
is separated and set apart to the service of God. Thus, the ves- 
sels in the temple are said to be ‘holy’; and ‘holiness to the 
Lord’, we are told, was inscribed on ‘the bells of the horses’. 
Here, too, were ‘ things holy, without probation’. No one denies 
that, in this sense, the ‘human nature’ of the infant Jesus was 
holy, ‘born holy’; for, from his mother’s womb, he was separated 
and set apart to the service and glory of God. We freely admit, 
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that ‘Here was a thing holy, without probation, born holy’, in 
this first sense of the Scriptural term holy. But what has all 
this to do with the only question in dispute? with the question, 
namely, whether the infant Jesus, just as he came from his 
mother’s womb, was holy in the moral sense of the term? Just 
exactly nothing at all. Before he had ever thought, or felt, or 
done anything, he was not personally holy, in the high, true, and 
moral sense of the term holy. Let Dr. Dabney show, that the 
‘holy thing’, which was born of the Virgin Mary, was holy in 
this moral sense of the word, and he will prove something to the 
purpose ; but let him not imagine, that he can palm off on us,— 
poor ignorant. Methodists,— such a pitiful play upon words for a 
solid, and unanswerable argument. 

Holiness, in our ‘human nature’, means obedience, the con- 
formity of our wills to the will of God. Hence, where there is 
no thought, no feeling, and no exercise of the will in obedience to 
the will of God, there is, and there can be, no such thing as 
holiness in the high, moral sense of the word. Hence, if Dr. 
Dabney will prove that, in Luke i. 35, the word holy is used in 
this sense, he will speak to the point; he will prove that the in- 
fant Jesus, the ‘holy thing’, was personally holy; and as such 
deserving of praise, not for anything he had done, but only for 
what he had received at his ‘conception by the Holy Ghost’, or 
by the act of God. But, then, he would, at the same time, con- 
vict the Holy Scriptures of a monstrous absurdity ; an unholy 
thing which no man has, as yet, ever accomplished, except in the 
estimation of infidels and atheists. 

Dr. Dabney represents us as ‘adopting another’s words’. The 
words of whom? of an Arminian or Methodist? The truth is, 
we have adopted the words of no one, uor have we appealed to 
any one as an authority for the principle, that there can be no 
such thing as true holiness before thought and feeling, or trial 
and probation, on the part of man. This principle was advanced 
by us more than thirty years ago ; it is advocated in our work on 
the Will, and made the leading idea of our Theodicy. Hence, 
instead of adopting the words of another, we make the above 
quotation to show, that the writer, though a distinguished Cal- 
vinist, had embraced the great leading principle, or idea, of our 
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Theodicy, and of all our philosophy. As nothing of this appears 
in the extract, as reproduced by Dr. Dabney, so we beg leave to 
lay ‘the extract’ itself before our readers, in order that they may 
see how completely the consciousness and reason of this dis- 
tinguished Calvinist agrees with the consciousness and reason of 
the author of ‘A Theodicy’, &c.; and in order that they may also 
see, how completely Dr. Dabney has eviscerated the passage of its 
real sense and bearing, and broken its force by his mode of pre- 
sentation, before he replied to it in the Richmond Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

The passage is as follows:—‘ We have said, and we still 
say, “that a necessitated holiness is a contradiction in terms ”. 
We have said, and we still say, that God did not, and could not, 
make Adam holy, in the true moral sense of the term, without 
his knowledge, consent, or codperation. We have so often 
stated this position in our writings, and so often appealed to the 
consciousness of mankind for its truth, that we need not go over 
the same ground here. We shall, therefore, content ourselves, 
at present, by simply showing that the consciousness of one of 
the most intelligent, enlightened, and eloquent Calvinists of the 
age, agrees with us most perfectly with respect to this testimony 
of our consciousness ’. 

Now all this, Dr. Dabney has been careful to keep out of 
sight. Why? Because, as we shall presently see, he ridicules 
the consciousness of Dr. Bledsoe. He would not have found it, 
perhaps, quite so convenient to do this, if it had been seen that he 
was, at the same time, ridiculing the same consciousness in his dis- 
tinguished Calvinistic brother ; nor would his ridicule have been 
quite as effective if it had been made to fall on Professor Le Conte, 
as well as on Dr. Bledsoe. 

In his learned work on Religicn and Science, Professor Joseph 
Le Conte says:—‘ Probation is the necessary antecedent to the 
only means of attaining moral freedom or holiness’, Here Dr. 
Dabney stops, omitting the most important part of our quotation 
from Professor Le Conte, and winds up with the aforesaid 
sophistry of his own. But we continued :—‘ Thus, this writer 
declares, just as we have done, that holiness is the goal, and not 
the starting point, of humanity, ‘But’, says he, ‘some will 
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doubtless ask with surprise :—“ Was not primeval man holy ? 
Was not the new-born spirit, fresh from the creative hands of 
Deity, holy? I answer :—Jnnocent, but not holy ; and holiness is 
far different and far higher than innocency’ [Religion and 
Science, by Joseph Le Conte, p. 290]. The reason why Dr. 
Dabney did not wish it to be seen, that ‘one of the most in- 
telligent, enlightened, and eloquent Calvinists of the age, agrees 
with us most perfectly with respect to this testimony of our con- 
sciousness’, is very obvious. Especially as this testimony relates 
to the leading idea, or principle of our Theodicy. 

In ‘ The Vindication of our Philosophy ’ against Dr. Dabney’s 
attack, [S. Review for Jan., 1877] we also showed, that the con- 
sciousness of the great Augustine himself is precisely the same as 
that of Prof. Le Conte and Dr. Bledsoe. After quoting his 
words in favor of the leading idea of our Theodicy, we say : 
‘Now this is, and long has been, precisely our view. We call 
original concupiscence, sin, not because it is itself sin, but because 
it comes from sin, and leads to sin; just as the writing of a man 
is figuratively called his hand, not because it is really and truly 
his hand, but because it was produced by his hand. Thus we 
have the consciousness of the great Augustine himself, the 
original founder of Calvinism, as well as that of the pious young 
Presbyterian lady above mentioned, in favor of our denial of the 
“sinfulness of original concupiscence”. He tells us himself, 
most deliberately, in a carefully prepared definition, that he 
called it “sin”, merely in a figure of speech, and not because it 
is really sin itself; but alas! this figure has been so often re- 
peated, that it has been mistaken for a fact. It reminds one of 
that other figure —“ this is my body ”— which the Romanists 
have mistaken for a fact, and erected it into the idolatrous 
dogma of transubstantiation ’. 

In the leading article of this number of our Review, we have 
also shown, that it was the real opinion of Augustine that 
‘original concupiscence’, or natural depravity, 1s NoT sin. John 
Wesley, after a life-long search in pursuit of truth, reached the 
same conclusion, that ‘original concupiscence’ Is NOT SIN. Thus, 
is the testimony of the consciousness of the great founder of Cal- 
vinism, as well as the consciousness of the great founder of 
13 
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Methodism, in favor of the leading idea of our Theodicy, and of 
all our philosophy. Now here the question is, how does Dr. 
Dabney meet our appeal to the consciousness of Augustine and 
of Le Conte? Nay, our appeal to ‘the consciousness of man- 
kind’? 

Supported by the voice of Augustine and Le Conte, both of 
whom we had just quoted in full, we then repeated the leading idea 
of our philosophy in these words :—‘ Holiness consists in those 
things which “are done” by us, according to the will of God, 
and not those things which he has given us. He made “ man 
upright”; he endowed him with all ihe susceptibilities, capacities, 
or powers, necessary to become holy ; and then set holiness before 
him, as “the goal” of his existence. “ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy ”, is the first and last word of God’s revealed will to man. 
It is the word, not of his infinite power addressed to stones, or 
stocks, or stars, or machires, but of his infinite wisdom and 
goodness addressed to free, moral agents. This is the datum of 
our philosophy, and not our philosophy itself. For the truth of 
this datum, or first and fundamental principle, we appeal to no 
man’s philosophy,' but to all men’s consciousness. And we are 
glad to find that, in so many instances, the consciousness of our 
Presbyterian friends has been alive to this appeal, and approvingly 
orgenten, Dr. Dabney may call it an appeal to Dr. Bledsoe’s 

‘ philosophy ’, or to ‘ his theory of the will’; he may denounce it 
as gross Pelagianism, [as he has done], and, if he please, he may 
stigmatize it in ten thousand other ways, or heap on it ten thous- 
and other odious names; but yet, after all, he will find that he 
has not been able to silence appeal to the consciousness of mankind, 
or to stop its progress in the world’. 

Now, we repeat, how does Dr. Dabney meet this first prin- 
ciple of our philosophy ? and how does he dispose of the witnesses 
adduced by us in its favor? He shall answer for himself. 

In our appeal to consciousness, we introduced the testimony of 
an unsophisticated ‘ young lady’, as set forth in the following 
passage :—‘ Dr. Dabney says, that we appeal to our philosophy 

1 Dr. Dabney had asserted, that for the truth of this principle we had ap- 
pealed to ‘our philosophy’, or ‘theory of the will’. But the truth is, that 


we had, for more than thirty years, been earnestly appealing to ‘no man’s 
philosophy, but to all men’s consciousness’. 
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“to deny the sin of original concupiscence”. We do no such 
thing. We appeal to our consciousness—to the consciousness of 
all men—and not to any philosophy whatever, to show that a 
new-born infant is not sinful, or deserving of punishment on 
account of what it brings into the world with it. Jt was only the 
other day, that we asked a young lady, who is an intelligent and 
pious member of the Presbyterian Church, “ Do you think you 
are to blame for original sin?” “TI don’t think anything about 
it”, she instantly replied, “ J know Iam not”. 

This was enough for Dr. Dabney. He had his victim. He 
omits, entirely, to say one word about Le Conte, or Augustine, 
or ‘ the consciousness of mankind’, He just ‘ pitches into’ the 
young lady as the only ‘ foeman worthy of his steel’; and gives 
her such a drubbing, that all Presbyterian young ladies may, 
hereafter and forever, well tremble at the remembrance of her 
sad fate. But, as we have so innocently introduced this innocent 
young lady into the pages of our Review, we feel bound, by every 
instinct of ‘Southern chivalry ’, to defend her against the knife 
of the great Doctor. 

‘Dr. B.’, says he, ‘ thinks with a Presbyterian young lady— 
who must have been very “ young ”, and a very sorry Presbyte- 
rian—that it is self-evident we are “not responsible for our 
original sin”. So [guided by the opinion of the young lady] he 
“ denies the sinfulness of original concupiscence ”; and exclaims : 
This is our Methodism born with J. Wesley in the year of our 
Lord 1788’. 

Dr. Bledsoe ‘thinks with’ the young lady; or the young lady 
thinks with Dr. Bledsoe ; it makes no material difference which, 
since both think one and the same thing. But the fact is, 
that Dr .Bledsoe’s thought was formed, and published to the world 
in two several works, before ‘the young lady’ was born. But 
why must she be deemed so ‘ very young’, because she thinks 
’ with Dr. Bledsoe? Is Dr. Bledsoe such a fool, that every young 
lady, who happens to agree with him in opinion, must be con- 
sidered ‘ very young’? If Dr. Dabney will prove this, we shall 
begin to look out for disciples among the old maids of all de 
nominations, not even excepting his own. But the best of the 
joke is, that this young lady, in thinking as Dr. Bledsoe had so long 
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thought, did, at the same time, agree with Professor Joseph Le 
Conte, and the great Augustine, both of whom held the same 
opinion. Shall we say, then, that the great Augustine, the original 
founder of Calvinism, ‘thinks with a Presbyterian young lady— 
who must [therefore] have been very “ young”, and a very sorry 
Presbyterian, that it is self-evident we are “not responsible for 
our original sin”?’ Was Augustine a ‘ very sorry Presbyterian’, 
or Calvinist, because he too denied, in so many of his most 
solemn utterances, ‘ the sinfulness of original concupiscence’? 
But Dr. Dabney, true to the instincts of his nature, has mis- 
stated the opinion of the ‘very young lady’. We did not ask 
her, Do you believe we are responsible for our original sin? and 
therefore she did not deny, that we are responsible for our 
original sin. Our question was, Do you think you are to blame 
for original sin? not for our original sin. If we had asked this 
last question, then, as she is an ‘ intelligent young lady ’, so she 
would have answered, ‘I do not know what you mean by our 
original sin. We are responsible for all our sins, whether they are 
original or otherwise ; but we are not responsible for any sins but 
our own. We are not to blame for Adam’s sin, nor for the 
calamities it has entailed upon our nature. I know we are not 
to blame for original sin ; but I do not know what you mean by 
“ our original sin”. If you mean, the depravity, the diseased and 
fallen nature, we inherited from our progenitors, I know we are 
not to blame for it. As that sad inheritance was our misfortune, 
and not our fault, so it would be unjust and cruel to punish us 
therefor’. It is in this wise, that Dr. Bledsoe thinks with the 
young Presbyierian lady, and not with the great Presbyterian 
doctor of divinity. The great Doctor, it seems, can touch noth- 
ing, which is not exactly to his purpose, without giving it a 
twist. He cannot even answer a ‘ young lady’, without twisting 
the question about ‘original sin’ into one about ‘ our original 
sin’. Our original sin is, in fact, the first sin committed by us; 
for which, of course, we are responsible. We insist that, as the 
great Doctor has entered the lists against ‘the young lady’, and 
not against Augustine, he shall take no undue advantage of her 
youth and inexperience, but conduct his combat with her on the 
principles of ‘ fair-play ’. 
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She may be ‘a very sorry Presbyterian’; she is certainly a 
happy Christian. Nor is she the less happy, as a Christian, 
because the open light of nature or consciousness, not the con- 
fined darkness of a narrow creed, lies all about her, and illumi- 
nates her views of life and death, of grace and doom. Nay, she 
is the more blessed, because she sees the glad sunshine of the 
universe, and ‘the light of the world’, falling upon all little 
children, not through the close bars of gloomy prisons, but 
through the spacious windows in the magnificent mansions of 
‘our Father’s house’. Indeed, it is just because she is such a 
‘sorry Presbyterian’, and something of a good Methodist, that 
she sees on the throne of the universe, not the grim scowl of 
Calvin’s God, with a hell of little infants groaning beneath his 
merciless feet; but the glad smile of the eternal Father, with 
worlds of infants lying in his bosom elike children, and making 
‘glad the city of owr God’. Happy girl! for, instead of having 
been trained, and drilled, and made to utter only the shibboleth 
of party, the voice of her Christian consciousness has been left 
free to respond to ‘the living oracles of God’. Thrice happy 
girl! for she has never passed through Dr. Dabney’s Theological 
Seminary ; and hence, instead of learning Calvinism, she has 
only learned Christianity. Dr. Bledsoe is not ashamed to think 
with such a young lady, especially in regard to a simple datum 
of consciousness, any more than he is to think with Augustine, 
and Wesley, and Le Conte in regard to the same datum. 

Dr. B., having been found guilty of thinking with ‘a Presby- 
terian young lady’, rather than with ‘the great Presbyterian 
doctor’; this is supposed to account for his fatal plunge into a 
Pelagian heresy. ‘Dr. B.’, says Dr. D., ‘thinks with a Presby- 
terian young lady, &e. So [consequently, therefore] he denies 
the sinfulness of original concupiscence ; and exclaims: “This 
is our Methodism born with J. Wesley in the year of our Lord 
1788”. Well, it was certainly “born” since Bible days, if not 
in 1788. For the Bible says: “We are shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did our mothers conceive us’. (Ps. li. v.) And, “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh”. (Our Lord, John iii. 6). 
But we deny that it was “ born with J. Wesley”. For he, good 
man, (Treatise on Infant Baptism, Emory’s Edition, Vol. VI. 
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pp. 14, 16,) quotes a crowd of such texts, and says: “ This 
original stain cleaves to every child of man, and hereby they are 
heirs of wrath, and liable to eternal damnation”. Did Mr. 
Wesley think so hardly of God as to have him damn any one 
for what is not properly sin, and for a thing for which he is 
“not responsible”? Says Dr. B., “A new-born infant is not 
sinful or deserving of punishment”. Says Wesley : “ It is a child 
of wrath, and liable to eternal damnation ”. So says the Bible’. 

Now here, again, is another batch of blunders, arising from 
Dr. Dabney’s ignorance of Mr. Wesley’s writings, and of some of 
the most important transactions of his life. We have already 
corrected these blunders, in the pages of this Review, for Oct. 
1876. We have there shown that Mr. Wesley did, in the 
‘Treatise on Baptism’, so confidently quoted by Dr. Dabney, 
teach the dogma of the gwilt of infants for original sin; nay, 
their desert of ‘God’s wrath and damnation’ on account of that 
sin. We quoted the very language of Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on 
Baptism, which Dr. Dabney now quotes against us to prove 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Wesley, ‘ We are all born under the 
guilt of Adam’s sin, and that all sin [original sin as well as any 
other] deserves eternal misery’. [S. R., Oct. 1876, p. 267]. 
Again, ‘ This original stain cleaves to every child of man, and 
hereby they are heirs of wrath, and liable to eternal damnation’. 
This was, as we have admitted, nay, as we have asserted and 
proved, the doctrine of Mr. Wesley in 1756, both in his work 
‘ On Original Sin’, and his ‘ Treatise on Baptism’, which were 
both published in that year: But yet, notwithstanding all this, 
‘our Methodism’—that is, the great fundamental principle of our 
Methodism—was ‘born with John Wesley in the year 1788’. 
Dr. Dabney has overlooked our dates: we said, not in the year 
1756, when his Treatise on Baptism was published, but in the 
year 1788, when Mr. Wesley prepared Articles of Religion for 
his followers in this country. 

We have often been confronted with the aforesaid Treatise on 
Baptism, just as we now are by Dr. Dabney; and we have as 
often exposed the ignorance of our assailants. In the article 
referred to, (S. R. for Oct. 1876,) we have published two such 
exposures. We there say: ‘The year after we joined the Meth- 
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odist Church, we made the personal acquaintance of a learned 
Episcopal doctor of divinity, (we had before known each other 
by reputation,) who entered into a friendly conversation with us 
respecting the change. He said: “I am very sorry, Dr. Bledsoe, 
that you have left us for the Methodists. But I have not 
dropped your Review on that account; for, if you are a Metho- 
dist, you are a [magnificent] man; and I had rather read after 
you than any writer in this country. But I should like to 
know how you could quit the ministry of our Church, because 
you objected to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the 
Ninth Article of our Church, and then join the Methodist min- 
istry. Don’t you know, that Mr. Wesley advocated bantismal 
regeneration and the whole of our Ninth Article, just as strenu- 
ously as any Episcopalian of his day?” “How do you prove 
that?” we inquired. He then drew upon us, as if it were a 
sword, Mr. Wesley’s “ Treatise on Baptism”, which was pub- 
lished November 11, 1756, just nineteen days before the publi- 
cation of his great work on “The Doctrine of Original Sin”; 
and read therefrom the following passage’. The passage, then 
read, contains the above extracts by Dr. Dabney, and much to 
the same effect. 

‘Having read the above passages’, we continue, ‘and a few 
more to the same effect, our friend asked : “ How could you leave 
our Church because it teaches the exposedness of infants to 
‘eternal damnation ’, and baptismal justification and regeneration 
as the means of their deliverance, and then, in view of Mr. 
Wesley’s ‘Treatise on Baptism’, unite with the Methodists ? 
Could any one be stronger than Mr. Wesley in the advocacy of 
the very doctrines, which, as you say, drove you from the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church? Have you considered this ques- 
tion ; and if so, how have you answered it to your own satisfac- 
tion? Or have you not considered it?” 

““'Yes”, was the reply, “I have considered your question ; 
and it is very easily answered. Mr. Wesley wrote, or rather 
published, all you have just read, in the year 1756. But in the 
year 1788, when he drew up a reformed Prayer Book for the use 
of the Methodists of this country, he expunged from the Ninth 
Article everything about the guilt and the punishment of original 
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sin, and from the offices every vestige of the dogma of baptismal 
regeneration. He struck all that out; and that let me in. 
Otherwise nothing on earth could have constrained me to sub- 
scribe the Methodist Articles of Religion ”.’ 

Our friend, who was as ignorant of the facts of the case as Dr. 
Dabney himself, then admitted that our reply was satisfactory, 
that the vindication of our consistency was complete. It is cer- 
tain, that the very notions respecting original sin, and the effects 
of infant baptism, which Mr. Wesley so earnestly advocated in 
1756, he cut from his creed in 1788, and gave them to the winds. 
Three years before, or in 1785, he had defined sin to be ‘the 
voluntary transgression of a known law’. Hence it is, that we 
said our Methodism—that is, the great fundamental principle of 
it—was born with John Wesley, in 1788, not in 1756. For it 
was then, that he struck the absurd notion of the sinfulness and 
guilt of original sin from the Ninth Article of his own Church, 
leaving not a trace of it in the Articles prepared by him for the 
Methodists of this country. Dates may be nothing with Dr. 
Dabney ; they are something with us. 

We published a criticism on the celebrated Declaration 
of 1871, by the Episcopal House of Bishops. Our friend, 
the late C. W. Andrews, D. D., replied to this criticism 
in the columns of the Southern Churchman. In his reply, 
‘Dr. Andrews quotes Mr. Wesley’s “Treatise on Baptism”, 
in order to show that we had made a great mistake, had com- 
mitted a great inconsistency, by changing our position from 
the Episcopal to the Methodist Church; that we had, in short, 
only got out of the frying-pan into the fire, on the subject of 
baptismal regeneration. But how did he show this? Why, by 
simply quoting what Mr. Wesley said in 1756, in profound ignor- 
ance of what he did in 1788! By simply supposing that we 
were bound by those opinions of our great leader, which he him- 
self had repudiated and rejected! Half knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. If our old friend had only read a little further, and re- 
flected on what he read, he would have seen that, in subscribing 
the Methodist Articles of Religion, we had not got out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. He would have seen, on the contrary, 
that we had made a clean escape from the monstrous heresy of 
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baptismal regeneration’, [And also from the twin monstrosity of 
the guilt of original sin, and its desert of ‘God’s wrath and dam- 
nation ’. ] 

‘The conclusion of the whole matter is, that if we would try 
or judge opinions by Mr. Wesley’s writings as a standard, we 
should read all his writings, instead of resting, as so many do, in 
merely a scrappy knowledge of them. Such scanty and super- 
ficial information may enable one to talk flippantly, and to 
judge foolishly, about Mr. Wesley’s writings, [as Dr. D. has 
done] but not to decide with judicial fairness and wisdom out of the 
stores of a round, full, and complete knowledge. We commend 
this consideration to our Methodist brethren, as well as to our 
Episcopal friends’ [S. R. for Oct. 1876]. 

Having quoted Mr. Wesley, in favor of the sinfulness of 
original concupiscence, whose guilt deserveth ‘ eternal damna- 
tion’, Dr. Dabney then quotes Dr. Bledsoe in direct opposition 
to this doctrine of Mr. Wesley. ‘Says Dr. B., p. 24, “A new- 
born infant is not sinful or deserving of punishment ”.’ This, as 
we have now most abundantly shown, puts Dr. B. in conflict with 
the Wesley of 1756, but in perfect harmony with the Wesley of 
1788 ; when, as we have said, ‘our Methodism was born with 
John Wesley’, and not before. 

‘Well’, says Dr. D., ‘it was certainly “born” since Bible 
days. For the Bible says: “ We are shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did our mothers conceive us”.’? Now, whose sin was this: 
the mother’s in conceiving the child, or of the child in being con- 
ceived? If it was the mother’s, then it was the sin of an adult, 
and not of an infant. On the other hand, if it was the child’s 
sin, what shall we say of the wicked little thing, of the fetus in 
utero, for allowing itself to be conceived? Did it sin before it 
was conceived, by its agency in the act of conception, or in the 
very act of being conceived by the mother? We insist upon it, 
that if the mother conceived the child in sin, then she should be 
held responsible for the deed, and not the child, or the nascent 
thing. We insist, moreover, that if our mothers sin when they 
conceive us, then they should step conceiving, or sinning, and so 
let the world come to an end. The truth is, that our Christian 
brethren, who, for more than fifteen centuries, have been quoting 
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the above passage to prove the sinfulness of original concupis- 
cence, have, during all that time, been making the Scriptures 
teach their own nonsense. 

Dr. Dabney also quotes the words of our Lord: ‘ That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh’. (John iii. 6). But he has not shown 
that flesh is sin; and until he does this, his quotation must 
appear foreign from his purpose. Hence, his confident conclu- 
sion, ‘So says the Bible’, only means this: ‘ So says the Bible’, 
as misunderstood and misinterpreted by Dr. Dabney, and his 
school. 

The truth is, that, in the language of men, no form of speech 
is more common than that which puts the cause for the effect, 
and vice versa. The corruption of our nature, is the effect of sin. 
Hence, this corruption is frequently called sin, putting the cause 
for the effect. The expression, ‘in sin did our mothers conceive 
us’, properly understood, simply means, that as they possessed a 
corrupt. nature, so we have inherited this corrupt nature from 
them. ‘ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?’ If 
so understood, in conformity with one of the most common of all 
the forms of speech, the above expression is seen to have a clear, 
obvious, and good sense. But if the term sin, be understood, 
not according to its use in the popular language of the Bible, 
but in its strict, scientific sense, then is the Psalmist made to 
utter the most egregious nonsense. We prefer that interpreta- 
tion, which, without the least forcing or violence, makes the 
word of God appear rational and true. Our Calvinistic brethren 
may, if they will, prefer that which makes the word of God 
appear irrational and absurd. ‘So says the Bible’. What! does 
the Bible say the absurdity of Dr. Dabney? No, we reply, ‘the 
meaning of the Bible is the Bible’. We would fain commend 
the truth of the Bible to ‘every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God’, and not make it outrage, as Calvinists delight to do, 
the moral sentiments and reason of mankind. 

‘The Treatise on Baptism’, quoted by Dr. D., and Mr. 
Wesley’s work on ‘Original Sin’, were both published in the 
same month of the same year—Nov. 1756. The Treatise on 
Baptism was written by Mr. Wesley’s father, in 1701, and re- 
published: by Mr. Wesley, as his own, in 1756, by which he 
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became responsible for all it contains. Great is the pity, that 
after Mr. Wesley had rejected the high-church and Romish 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, (which was always main- 
tained by his father,) and had changed his views, as above 
explained, on the subject of original sin, that this miserable 
Treatise had not been suppressed, or buried in oblivion. If it 
had been publicly recanted by Mr. Wesley, the stream of Meth- 
odist doctrine had been far clearer, and purer, and more beau- 
tiful than it has been. He satisfied himself, by merely saying 
that there were ‘ many errors in my writings, which I must leave 
it to my followers to correct’. But, alas! instead of correcting 
his errors, as he wished them to do, they have propagated them 
with a vengeance. To the reflecting student of Mr. Wesley’s 
works, it is evident from the great act of 1788, by which he gave 
his followers a reformed Prayer Book, that he would have had 
them to correct the error of Baptismal Regeneration wheresoever 
found in his works, as well as in the Treatise on Baptism; and 
also the awful error of the soul-damning guilt of ‘ original sin’, 
or native depravity: an error which is just as prominent in his 
work on Original Sin as it is in his Treatise on Baptism. We 
rejected both of these errors, more than forty years ago, long 
before we knew that they had been repudiated by Mr. Wesley. 
In the article for Oct. 1876, we have shown, that Mr. Wesley’s 
Treatise on Baptism, and his work on Original Sin, contain the 
very root of Calvinism—of the whole grand scheme of Pre- 
destination with all the branches of its terrible ‘five points’. 
Having shown this, by comparing quotations from Wesley and 
Watson with quotations from Augustine and Calvin and 
Edwards, we then say : 

‘ Thus, the principle which Wesley and Watson held in com- 
mon with Augustine and Calvin, is the very root of the dogma 
of absolute predestination, with its two branches of election and 
reprobation ; the one filling heaven with the glory of its grace, 
and the other making hell itself a thousandfold more terrible 
with the intolerable gloom of its decretum horribile. We did, 
therefore, dissent from this principle in Wesley and Watson, as 
well as in Augustine and Calvin. Otherwise we should have 
been irresistibly landed in the profoundest depths of Calvinistic 
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predestination ; that is to say, unless we had made our escape 
by a gross act of logical inconsistency. Dr. Summers was right, 
therefore, when he accused us of having differed from Mr Wesley 
in regard to a necessitated holiness in Adam, or in any other 
man. We did differ from him, not only in regard to a con- 
created or necessitated holiness in the first man, but also in re- 
gard to a necessitated sin in his descendants. We not only cast 
this root of Calvinism out of our Arminian theology, but we 
also did our very best to grind it to powder, as well as all the 
arguments which the genius of an Edwards had invented to give 
it the appearance of truth. We cast it out utterly ; because it 
has no legitimate place in our theology. We cast it out with a 
vengeance ; because it has long been a secret source of the mani- 
fold errors and inconsistencies of Arminianism ; a fact which, if 
necessary, we could have illustrated by a frightful array of 
instances’. 

Since the above was written, we have read a work in which 
there is precisely such ‘a frightful array of instances’. Itis entitled, 
‘Arminian Inconsistencies and Errors ; in which it is shown that 
all the Distinctive Doctrines of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith are taught by Standard Writers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church’ [By the Rev. Henry Brown]. Has the writer made 
good his purpose? Has he convicted ‘standard writers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church’ of holding ‘all the Distinctive 
Doctrines of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith’? We are 
sorry to be compelled, by a regard for truth, to answer. this 
question in the affirmative. 

He has shown that our ‘Standard Writers’—some of them— 
are replete with the most glaring inconsistencies. He has shown, 
in fact, that our Methodism, as exhibited in our standard 
writers, (so-called,) is a motley mixture of Calvinism and 
Arminianism ; a chaos of conflicting elements, in which gleams 
of light appear to be struggling, but all in vain, to dispel the 
dense darkness. But, however this may appear now, the light 
will sooner or later prevail, and the darkness disappear; the 
truth will triumph, and error hide its diminished head ; the glory 
of God, and of his government of the universe, will burst 
through and dispel all the clouds which now seem to enshroud 
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them to human view, and come forth in cloudless, boundless, and 
eternal splendor. 

Now, how has all this happened? How has it been possible, 
that even our standard writers, should have treated us to such a 
mass of inconsistencies? This question is easily answered. 
They have followed the Wesley of 1756, and ignored the Wesley 
of 1788. They have, in other words, clad themselves in the 
Calvinism of Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on Baptism, and of his 
work on Original Sin, (both published in 1756,) and thereby un- 
wittingly set themselves in battle array against his purged and 
purified Arminianism of 1788. That is to say, instead of adopting 
the last, most matured, and correct views of Mr. Wesley respect- 
ing the nature of sin, or his Arminianism of 1788, and proceed- 
ing thence to develop it into a consistent and harmonious 
system, they fell back on his Calvinism of 1756, and made a sad 
jumble of the whole of our Arminian theology ; a jumble which 
is most fearfully exposed in the work of Mr. Brown. It is this 
rejoicing at our errors, this triumph over our inconsistencies, this 
glorying in our weakness, which constitutes the chief element of 
strength in the cause of our adversaries.’ 

All this is perfectly evident to our minds. Instead of sup- 
pressing, or repudiating the errors of the Treatise on Baptism, 
the General Conference caused that treatise to be republished 
with other ‘ Doctrinal Tracts’, and sent forth, by its authority, 
to obfuscate, darken and confuse the minds of Methodists, 

It was a very easy matter for Mr. Brown to convict Mr. 
Wesley of Calvinism, by quoting, as he does, his Treatise on 
Baptism. He thus quotes that treatise :—‘ Mr. Wesley says, “I 
am fully persuaded that every man of the offspring of Adam, is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and is, of his own 
nature, inclined to evil, and that this corruption of our nature, in 
every person born into the world, deserves God’s wrath and 
damnation”.’ But this only proves, that the Wesley of 1756 


1 It is our intention to give to Mr. Brown’s book, in which the inconsisten- 
cies of our Methodist writers are so mercilessly exposed, a searching exami- 
nation and review. We thank him for his labors; they will be very useful 
to us, and to our cause. For, unless we are most egregiously mistaken, it 
will be no very difficult matter to reverse his batteries, and with them blow 
all his defences of Calvinism out of the water, and send them shivered and 
singing to the four winds of heaven. 
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was not consistent with the Wesley of 1788 ; a fact which ought 
to have been always known to every student of his works. The 
above passage was written, in fact, to vindicate the Ninth 
Article of the Church of England, concluding with the clause 
that original sin ‘ deserveth God’s wrath and damnation’. But 
this awful clause, which was defended by Mr. Wesley in 1756, 
was, in 1788, cut from the Article of his own Church, and cast to 
the dogs, in the preparation of Articles for his followers in this 
country. That clause is, therefore, no part of his doctrine, as 
delivered to his diene: ; a fact we most earnestly Pe to 
impress on the minds of Mr. Brown and of Dr. Dabney, as well 
as upon the hearts and consciences of all our Methodist brethren. 
It is the glory, and not the shame, of Mr. Wesley, that, in his 
life-long search after truth, his views were continually under- 
going a change for the better, until the high-church, sacramen- 
tarian, and Romish views, with which he set out, gave place to 
those of the Methodism with which he ended in 1788. ‘ This is 
our Methodism’. As for what Mr. Wesley taught before this 
time, or before, according to his own account, he was converted, 
it has just as little authority with us as it had with himself. 

The case is far otherwise with the ‘General Conference’, by 
whom the Treatise on Baptism was, not only published by its 
authority, but afterwards quoted in opposition to the Wesley of 
1788. ‘The General Conference says’, writes Mr. Brown, 
“That we are all born under the guilt of Adam’s sin, and that 
all sin deserves eternal misery, was the unanimous sense of the 
ancient church ”.’ This is quoted, by the General Conference, 
from the Treatise on Baptism. Again, quoting from the same 
Treatise, the General Conference says, ‘It has been already 
proved that the original stain cleaves to every child of man, and 
that hereby they are children of wrath, and liable to eternal dam- 
nation’; the very passage quoted by Dr. Dabney. Our author 
also quotes Adam Clarke, Richard Watson, and other distin- 
guished Methodist writers to show, that they held the Calvinistic 
view of original sin. But then, in holding this view, they fol- 
lowed Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on Baptism, and the Ninth Article of 
the Church of England which that Treatise was written to justify, 
AND NOT THE ARTICLE DRAWN UP BY HIS OWN HAND IN 1788, 
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This is our Article of Religion. Clarke, Watson, Pope, and all 
others, if they please, may follow the Ninth Article of the Church 
of England, and adopt the reasoning by which Mr. Wesley, in 
1756, sought to vindicate the absurdities of that Article. But 
as for us, and our house, we prefer that Article, as delivered 
from its absurdities by Mr. Wesley, in 1788; the date at which, 
as we have said, the true ‘Methodism was born with John 
Wesley’. The Methodism, namely, which was then set free 
from its frightfal admixture of Calvinism, and fitted to enter 
on a new career of glory. But, alas! the followers of Mr. Wesley 
failed to follow him. Instead of this, they only trod servilely 
in his footsteps of 1756; they did not even reach, with an intel- 
ligent and full apprehension, his grand step of 1788; much less 
did they make it the starting point of a new and more glorious 
career for our Methodist theology. 

Mr. Brown produces ‘ the Calvinistic and Scriptural (?) view’ 
of original sin from the writings of John Wesley, Adam Clarke, 
Richard Watson, and other distinguished Methodist writers. 
He then arrays these Calvinistic views against the Arminian 
views of the same writers. The Calvinism of Wesley, Clarke, 
Watson, and so forth, against the Arminianism of Wesley, Clarke, 
Watson, and so forth. We are happy to observe, that he has 
discovered no Calvinism, or inconsistency, in our Arminianism. 
On the contrary, he arrays ‘the Calvinistic and Scriptural (?) 
view of Dr. Adam Clarke, Messrs. Wesley and Watson ’ against 
‘the Arminianism of Watson, Bledsoe’, etc. (p. 16). In no 
one instance has he spoken of our Calvinism, or inconsistency. 
The existence of our manifold inconsistencies was reserved, it 
seems, for the discovery, or the invention, of Dr. Dabney. 

We did our very best, in the article for Oct., 1876, to show 
the unfair use, which the enemies of Methodism are accustomed 
to make of Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on Baptism. The friends. of 
Methodism have, most unfortunately, failed to guard our fold 
against the deceptions thus practised in the name of Mr. Wesley 
himself. Nay, instead of appealing, as they have done, from the 
Wesley of 1756 to the Wesley of 1788, they have adopted the 
worst errors of the former: the very errors which he corrected in 


and by his Articles of Religion in 1788 ! 
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We have most assiduously labored, God knows! to break the 
influence of Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on Baptism. It was written 
by Mr. Wesley’s father, who was always a true representative of 
the Church of England, as that Church is described by Lord 
Chatham: it has Calvinistic Articles,a Romish Ritual, and an 
Arminian clergy. Mr. Wesley’s father represented this Church 
admirably, in his own person; because he was an Arminian 
clergyman, in whom was united the Calvinism of its most Cal- 
vinistic Article, namely, the Ninth, and the worst error of its 
Romish Ritual, namely, the heresy of baptismal regeneration, 
Both of these errors appeared in his Treatise on Baptism ; and 
when Mr. Wesley republished this tract, in 1756, both of these 
errors were retained. Yet, by some strange oversight or other, 
or by some wonderful want of insight, this tract has been pub- 
lished, and kept in circulation, by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By this means, it has reached our 
own day, and been accredited as one of the ‘ Doctrinal Tracts’ 
of our own Church. From all such tracts, and from all such 
blundering legislation, ‘ good Lord deliver us’. 

This Treatise has been quoted against us, by our high-church 
Episcopal friends, to show that Mr. Wesley was a high-church 
Episcopalian, and a firm believer in the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. Very well, so he was at one time, but not when 
he prepared his reformed Prayer Book, and the Articles we have 
taken a vow to preach. If he had been a high-church Episcopalian 
then, we should have given his reformed, or rather his deformed, 
Prayer Book to the winds. 

The same Treatise has also been quoted, by our low-church 
Episcopal friends, and by our Calvinistic critics, to show that 
Mr. Wesley was very Calvinistic in regard to the doctrine of 
original sin. Very well, so he was in 1756, but not when he 
drew up our Articles of Religion in 1788. If he had been so 
Calvinistic then, as to have asserted, in any one of his Articles, 
that the guilt of ‘ original sin’ deserveth ‘ God’s wrath and dam- 
nation’; we should have treated his Articles as we had done 
those of the Church of England. We should have left them to 
be subscribed by those who believed them ; or by those who, for 
the sake of a comfortable living in the Church, are capable of 
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lying to their consciences and to their God. But, as it is, we 
have been enabled to adopt the reformed Prayer Book of Mr. 
Wesley, with a clear conscience; inasmuch as there is no 
Romish error in its Ritual, and no Calvinistic error in its 
Articles. 

Our article for Oct., 1876, in which we labored so hard to 
explain the history, to expose the design, and illustrate the per- 
nicious influence of the Treatise on Baptism, has been far more 
favorably received than we anticipated by our brother editors of 
the Methodist Church. For this we have been, and still are, 
profoundly grateful. Are we not all engaged in the same great 
eause: the diffusion of God’s truth among the children of men? 
Why, then, should we not take ‘a long pull, and a strong pull, 
and a pull all together’, in the defence and maintenance of the 
glorious creed we have all taken a vow to uphold and support ? 

In the earnest, zealous, and conscientious discharge of this duty, 
we have raised up enemies against us. Dr. Dabney is one of 
these. To his article on ‘The Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’, we 
replied in this Review, for Jan. 1877, His rejoinder appeared, 
not in his own Review, but in the Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate. He gained admission into that weekly under the 
shallow pretext, that he wished to disclaim imputations, which 
we had cast upon him, though nothing of the kind appeared in 
our reply. We neither accused him of discourtesy to ‘a vener- 
able person’, nor to ‘the Methodist Church’. If we accused 
him of anything, it was of an excess of courtesy to Mr. Wesley 
and to the Methodist Church, in order to secure the sympathy of 
our Methodist brethren in his controversy with us. We did 
accuse him, and that in no equivocal terms, of gross ignorance of 
the works he had undertaken to review, and of monstrous injus- 
tice in his criticisms of them. But once in the columns of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate, under the false and flimsy pre- 
texts above-mentioned, he made haste to utter as false statements 
in regard to the writings and doings of Dr. Bledsoe, as any he 
had previously made—all designed to enlist in his favor the sym- 
pathy of his ‘dear Methodist brethren ’—and the gross misrep- 
resentations exposed in this paper. All this was, no doubt, 
sufficiently gratifying to his dear brother Bennett, and other dear 
14 
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brethren of the same kidney. All this was, however, but a 
small matter: it was only personal to ourself. 

The worst of all is, that, once in the columns of the R. C. A,, 
Dr. Dabney uses the happy occasion to sow among the Metho- 
dists of the Virginia Conference the false principles of his Cal- 
vinistic theology. For this purpose, he uses, as we have seen, 
the Treatise on Baptism ; the very treatise which, in our article 
for Oct. 1876, we had shown up as utterly hostile to the Articles 
of Religion prepared by Mr. Wesley in 1788, and adopted by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of this country. He sowed his 
Calvinism broadcast among our Methodist brethren of the Vir- 
ginia Conference; and that, too, in the name of Mr. Wesley 
himself. The devil was surely at the bottom of the whole de- 
ception, using brothers Dabney and Bennett, as his innocent in- 
struments, to set the Wesley of 1756 to sowing the tares of 
Calvinism among the Methodist doctrines of the Church founded 
by the Wesley of 1788. The only excuse for brother Bennett is, 
that he was ignorant of the cheat which the devil was, through 
Dr. Dabney, playing off on the readers of his weekly. But if 
he had read our leader, for Oct. 1876, in which this cheat, so 
often played off before, is thoroughly exposed, he could not have 
been deceived either by Dr. Dabney, or by the devil. We have 
no doubt, however, that Dr. Dabney was just as innocent, 
because he was just as ignorant, as Dr. Bennett himself, with respect 
to the history of the Treatise on Baptism, written by Mr. Wesley’s 
father in 1701, and of its hostility to the doctrines established 
by Mr. Wesley himself in 1788. We forgive them both, there- 
fore, for they knew not what they did. But we will just throw 
out, in passing, the friendly suggestion, that, before they pitch 
into Dr. Bledsoe again, it would be as well for them to take a 
little more pains to ascertain what it is right, proper, and safe 
for them todo. If they can do no better, our counsel and advice, 
poor as it is, is at their service. 

The Treatise on Baptism has inflicted more numerous, and 
greater injuries on the cause of Methodist doctrine, than any 
tract or book ever published by our most deadly enemies. It 
was a perfect God-send to Mr. Brown, who uses it with prodi- 
gious effect to show up, in his book, ‘the errors and inconsisten- 
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cies’ of our Arminian Methodism. He even proves, by the use 
of this Treatise, that the Methodist Episcopal Church teaches 
‘the damnation of infants’! But Mr. Brown acts the part of 
an open enemy; and uses the Treatise in question, in order to 
convict the Methodist Church of Calvinism in its worst form, 
and of the most glaring inconsistencies. Dr. Dabney, on the 
contrary, comes as a friend, with the same tract in his hand, 
to show his ‘dear Methodist brethren’ what, as followers of Mr. 
Wesley, they are bound to believe! It is thus, in the name of 
John Wesley, he seeks to discredit the teaching of Dr. Bledsoe, 
and gain for himself the character of a true shepherd of our 
Methodist flock! If Dr. Bennett had only known the history, 
and the real character of the Treatise on Baptism, he would have 
said to Dr. Dabney, when he came to him with that instrument 
of delusion in his hands, as our Saviour did to Peter, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan! thou art an offence unto me’. But, as it was, 
Dr. Dabney came with such a sweet smell of Methodism on his 
garments, and with a Treatise of Mr. Wesley in his hands, he 
said to him, (putting his action into words,) as follows: ‘Speak 
on, brother Dabney. Thou savorest not of the things that be of 
Calvinism ; and our Methodist readers shall hear you. Say 
what you please of Dr. Bledsoe’. And he did say what he 
pleased of Dr. B.; and Dr. B. has replied, as above, to his mani- 
fold sayings, misstatements of fact, and gross misrepresentations. 

Dr. Dabney has further said :—‘ Dr. B. thinks Presbyterians 
of our age have substituted the phrase “certainty” of our voli- 
tions for “ necessity ”, very much as a fellow of vile reputation 
aims to hide it by taking an alias. And Dr. B. rowndly declares 
one as fatalistic as the other. [This is roundly false.] We 
reply, first: All the intelligent Presbyterians we have read, have 
always, for hundreds of years back, explained “moral necessity ” 
as being nothing more than certainty. [Again, as we shall pres- 
ently see, this is utterly false]. Second: Dr. B. holds, p. 48, 
that God has a perfect foreknowledge of creatures’ volitions, 
Then it [they ?] must be certain. But if a perfect mind cer- 
tainly believes a thing is going to happen, it must be certain to 
happen [Italics are his]. Isn’t that plain? [Yes, perfectly 
plain]. Yet Dr. B. thinks this certainty is the same as necessity | 
and involves the same fatalism. Then he is a fatalist’. 
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Now, Dr. B. thinks no such thing ; and, instead of being a 
fatalist, he is the sworn, implacable, and eternal foe of fatalism, 
whether it be the fatalism of a Calvin or of a Zeno. Let us ex- 
plain, that the reader may see what Dr. B. thinks for himself, and 
not what Dr. D. is pleased to think for him. 

He thinks that certainty is not the same as necessity, and in- 
volves not the same fatalism. He believes in certainty, but not 
in necessity. If our Calvinistic brethren would say, that they 
believe in the certainty of all future volitions, which are fore- 
seen by God, and there stop, Dr. B. would agree with them. 
But there they do not stop. On the contrary, they add, that 
future volitions would not be certain, and they could not be 
foreseen as certain, even by the eye of Omniscience, unless they are 
brought to pass by the operation of efficient causes. BUT THIS Is 
NECESSITY. Thus, after having exchanged the name of necessity 
for the name of certainty, which is a very different thing, they 
return to precisely the same scheme of necessity. ‘Isn’t that 
plain?’ What does it signify, we ask, to assert that volitions 
are certain, and certain only, if, after all, this certainty is used to 
prove that they must be necessary? We Methodists, however 
poor and ignorant, are not exactly blind. 

Thus, after asserting that every volition is certain, Dr. Dabney 
adds :—‘ But unless there were somewhere, some true cause EFFI- 
CIENT TO PRODUCE THE CERTAIN OCCURRENCE OF THAT EVENT 
[OR VOLITION] ITS OCCURRENCE WOULD NOT BE CERTAIN’ [p. 
639]. This is necessity as clearly expressed and set forth as it 
could be in human language ; and this very quotation from Dr. 
Dabney, is given in our reply (p. 140), in order to show that, 
after having chosen the milder and truer name of certainty, he 
uses this very certainty, as do all other Calvinistic divines, to 
demonstrate the scheme of necessity. What is gained then? 
The name only is changed; the scheme remains the same. 
‘ Hence’, as we have said in our reply, ‘they would fain discard 
the term necessity, which is utterly inconsistent with all our 
notions of free-agency, and by substituting in its place the milder 
word certainty, put a new and more attractive face on their 
scheme. But we are not so easily to be cheated by names. For 
behind this veil of words, as thin as gossamer, we still see the 
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same old thing, the Scheme of Necessity, grinning upon us’ 
[p. 139]. 

‘The unfortunate use of the word “ necessity”, says the 
PrincETON REVIEW, by Edwards and his followers, has done 
more to prejudice the minds of sensible people against the 
system, than all other causes. According to the proper use of 
language, liberty and necessity are diametrically opposite [true, 
just as Arminians have always contended]; and to say a thing 
is necessary, and at the same time free, is a contradiction in 
terms. [True again!] Certainty and necessity are not the same 
[true, as we have always said, perfectly true!]; for although 
everything necessary is certain, everything certain is not neces- 
sary’. This, too, is perfectly true. But yet, in order to make 
good his point against us, Dr. Dabney asserts, without one par- 
ticle of foundation in truth, that ‘ Dr. B. thinks that “certainty” 
is the same as necessity, and involves the same fatalism’. That 
is, he thinks that certainty is the same as necessity ; and yet, as 
he believes in certainty and not in the same thing necessity, ‘ he 
is a fatalist’! He charges necessity with fatalism; and yet, 
poor blind fool, he thinks that the certainty, in which he believes, 
is the same as the necessity, in which he does not believe, and is 
therefore himself nolens volens ‘a fatalist’?! Dr. B. would, 
indeed, consider it the greatest calamity that could possibly 
befall him, if he were bound to accept, as his own, the thinking 
which Dr. Dabney is pleased to do for him. He begs leave to 
think for himself. 

He thinks, then, that certainty and necessity are not the same. 
He agrees now, and he has always agreed, with the Princeton 
Review, that Certainty and Necessity are not the same; that 
‘although everything necessary is certain, EVERYTHING CERTAIN 
IS NOT NECESSARY’. Hence, if our Calvinistic opponents would 
contend only for the certainty of all future volitions, and stop 
there, we should heartily agree with them. But they do not 
stop there; nor anywhere else short of the scheme of necessity. 

‘Everything certain is not necessary ’, as the Princeton Review 
most truly declares. ‘ How is it, then’, we again ask, ‘ with our 
volitions? Are these certain only, and not necessary? Yes, 
certainty is now the word, which these pseudo champions of free- 
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agency inscribe on their banners, while they cast from them the 
odious term necessity. But what of this? what of this new name 
for their system? Why, they tell us, that they mean certainty, 
and not necessity ; but yet, under this new and imposing name, 
they contend as earnestly as ever for precisely the same old thing. 
Volitions are only certain, say they; but yet they insist, with 
just as great a zeal as ever, that volitions cannot possibly be 
certain, wnless they are PRODUCED BY THE OMNIPOTENCE OF 
Gop’! [S. R. for Jan. 1877, p. 141]. 

Now, how does Dr. Dabney meet all this? Why, he just in- 
continently dodges the only position assumed by us, in order to 
show how the Calvinists bring back the old scheme of necessity 
under the new and fair name of certainty, and then covers the 
dodge, or trick, by the false statement, that Dr. B. ‘thinks this 
certainty is the same as necessity’! No notice, whatever, does 
he take of the only real point made by us! But making for us 
the false point, that certainty and necessity are one and the same 
thing, he convicts us of fatalism. In the same way, he may 
easily convict any man of anything, even of the very thing he 
has labored all his life to destroy, if he may be allowed to manu- 
facture his premises for him. 

Having performed these marvellous feats of logic, Dr. Dabney 
says :—‘ Let us see how this doctrine will work: Judas’ traitor- 
ous purpose must have been “ certain”, for it arose by ‘‘God’s 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge”. Acts ii. 23. There- 
fore Judas was not responsible, being fatally necessitated. We 
are absolutely “certain” Gen. R. E. Lee would not form a 
traitorous purpose against his country, such was the thorough 
integrity of his own character. Therefore he was not a free 
agent. Dr, B. will certainly be offended by our candor, and 
therefore will be fatally necessitated to objurgate again, and will 
not be responsible for it!’ No, indeed, Dr. B. will never be 
offended by Dr. Dabney’s candor, until he shall see some sign, 
or symptom, of the existence of such a thing. His candor, if 
we may judge from the only specimens we have seen of it, is 
something worse than the cunning of ordinary men. 

We are now done, at least for the present, with Dr. Dabney’s 
contribution to the Methodist literature of the Richmond Chris- 
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tian Advocate. It contains two paragraphs, which we have not 
noticed ; but as the examination of these will fall in with the 
subject of an article promised by us, so we shall reserve them 
for discussion in that article. It may be thought by our readers, 
perhaps, that we have bestowed on his contribution to the R. C. A., 
much greater attention than its value, or importance, deserves. 
This is doubtless true. But then we have only wished to make 
it, as we have done, the occasion for the discussion of great prin- 
ciples, as well as for the refutation of Some of the aspersions, 
which have been cast upon the name and character of the editor 
of The Southern Review. Our readers will, we trust, accept 
this explanation as a sufficient apology for the length of the 
present paper. 





Art. VII.—The Article on Plymouth Brethrenism in the Southern 
Review, for April, 1877. 


In this little world of ours, which, from time to time, is so 
mightily shaken by the storms of passion—by revolutions, wars, 
and rebellions—there is also frequently seen the wild commotion 
of—‘a tempest in a tea-pot’. One of these occurred in the late 
session of ‘the Chesapeake Presbytery’, which was held in the 
city of Alexandria, Va., June 7, 1877. The elements of that 
tempest had been long gathering; and they were drawn to a 
head, and made ready for an explosion, by the article on Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism, which we have named at the head of this 
paper. That article awakened the wrath of the Jupiter Tonans 
of the Chesapeake Presbytery, who, in divinest rage, darted the 
fiercest flames of his lightning, and the most terrible bolts of his 
thunder, at the head of ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’, the editor of this Review, 
and thé writer of the defence of the persecuted ‘ Brethren’. By 
this defence, we drew the lightning of Jupiter Tonans upon our 
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own head ; and, when it did come, we gave it a most cheerful 
welcome. A friend, seeing us so perfectly composed and calm, 
said to us, ‘ Why, Doctor, do you know he is speaking of you ?’ 
‘Perfectly well’, was the reply, ‘but what if heis?’? A member 
of the Presbytery inquired, if we wished him ‘to say anything 
in reply?’ ‘Not one word’, said we, ‘let him have it all his 
own way now; it will be seen by and by whether, as has been 
so often said, the editor of The Southern Review “can take care 
of himself or not”. An excellent Presbyterian lady, present 
in the church at the time, and hearing the thunders of Mr. 
Jupiter’s denunciations, was filled with indignation. But, to use 
her own language, as soon as she ‘ looked at Dr. Bledsoe, and saw 
no signs of emotion, except a twinkle of the eye’, she said to 
herself; ‘All right: the Doctor has got him’. Her insight was 
certainly quick and piercing, if not prophetic; for the Doctor 
felt perfectly sure that he had this grand Jupiter T. of the 
Chesapeake Presbytery, and that he would not only hurl him 
from his throne, but roll him in the dust from Dan to Beersheba. 
This is precisely what the good-natured twinkle in his eye indi- 
cated. | 

The same Jupiter Tonans had made a similar attack on The 
Southern Review, or rather on its Editor, at the previous session 
of the Chesapeake Presbytery, held in the city of Baltimore. 
He afterwards boasted, that the son-in-law of Dr. Bledsoe, the 
Rev. William Dinwiddie, listened to that attack, and yet made 
no reply to his thunder. We thank him for his silence. He 
knew our wishes too well, and he had too great a respect for the 
dignity of the Presbytery of which he was a member, to disturb 
its deliberations by entering into a wrangle about The Southern 
Review. He then and there acted with the dignity and dis- 
cretion, and showed the genuine Christian spirit, which, as we 
are proud to know and say, have always characterized his 
private life and conversation, as well as his public ministrations 
and conduct. 

The same thunderer prepared to repeat the attack upon us at 
the late session of the Presbytery in Alexandria. A most op- 
portune circumstance called forth his carefully prepared thunder. 
One of our friends in the Presbytery (for, after all, thank God! 
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we have a few Presbyterian friends,) made the motion, ‘ that 
Dr. A. T. Bledsoe, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, be invited to take a seat in the Presbytery as a corres- 
ponding member’. Instantly, as if quickened by a fresh supply 
of lightning, our adversary rose to his feet, and made known his 
purpose to resist the motion. ‘I mean to show’, said he, ‘ that 
Dr. Bledsoe is not fit to occupy a seat in this assembly’; drawing, 
at the same time, from his ample vest-pocket, the paper he had 
prepared for his onslaught. Our friend here whispered to us, 
‘Shall I withdraw the motion?’ ‘By no means’, we instantly 
and emphatically replied, ‘let it stand’. The motion had been 
made, without our knowledge or consent; and if we had been 
consulted, we should most assuredly have opposed its introduc- 
tion, because we neither coveted nor desired the honor it was 
intended to confer upon us. But, having been introduced, we 
did not wish to see it withdrawn under such awful threats of 
thunder. On the contrary, we wished it to stand, and draw the 
thunder in store forus. We listened to that thunder well pleased, 
with only a glad ‘twinkle of the eye’. After its fury was dis- 
charged, the vote was taken, and it was decided, that Dr. A. T. 
Bledsoe, minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was not fit to occupy a seat on the same floor with the august 
and awe-inspiring assembly of the Chesapeake Presbytery. We 
felt honored by the decision; because we had been deemed 
worthy to suffer in the cause of truth and justice; and if this 
were all, we should enjoy the honor in secret. But this is not 
all. The principal reason assigned for our exclusion, applies to 
John Wesley, and to all his followers, just as well as to Dr. A. 
T. Bledsoe. Hence, however humble or insignificant in ourself, 
the majesty of Methodism shall not be insulted in our person, 
with impunity. If, indeed, we could tamely submit to this, we 
should not be worthy to take the name of Wesley on our 
cowardly lips. Nay, if we could submit to this, and tamely 
consent to be cast out of the Synagogue of the Saints, because we 
have advocated the great principles for which our Wesleys, our 
Fletchers, our Watsons, our Fisks, and the whole army of our 
confessors, have fearlessly contended, we should show ourselves, 
not the followers of a Wesley, but only the slaves or sycophants 
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of Presbyterial masters. We should prove recreant to the sacred 
rights of conscience, and to the great cause of free discussion, 
and should, therefore, never more profane the holy name of 
liberty by taking it upon lips, polluted and debased by the craven 
fears of a dastard soul. But, as we are not prepared for this, we 
must look into the thunder of the brow-beating bully of the 
Chesapeake Presbytery. 

We here say, in passing, that when we speak of the Chesa- 
peake Presbytery in terms of severity, we wish it distinctly un- 
derstood, that our language is intended, exclusively, for the Bul- 
lock ring in that Assembly, and for those who permit themselves 
to be hurried into acts of injustice by its influence, and not for 
the many excellent members thereof, who are animated by the 
great principles of truth, justice, and mercy. God bless and 
sustain them ! 

He had us at a great disadvantage, when he poured that thun- 
der down upon us; for he knew we could make no reply. Safely 
entrenched behind his breastworks, he poured upon us, whose 
lips were sealed, the torrents of his eloquence, which was forcible 
only because it was false. He carried the majority along with 
him, not by fair means, but only by an appeal to their prejudices 
and passions. He may boast, as he does, of his victory, in get- 
ting his Presbytery to pronounce ‘ Dr. A. T. Bledsoe, minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, not -fit to occupy a seat on the 
same floor’ with that body. But his victory is not yet complete; 
the fight is not yet finished; indeed it is only begun; and we 
say :—‘ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off’. 

When he attacked us so furiously, knowing that we could 
make no reply, we listened with a placid smile only, or ‘a 
twinkle of the eye’, because we knew how very short-lived would 
be his triumph. No brave man ever attacked another to his 
face, as he did, without affording him an opportunity to be heard 
in his own defence. As we stood before him, with our hands 
tied, and lips sealed, we submitted to the indignities and insults 
he heaped upon us. He laid on his most lusty blows; he spat 
his vile calumnies in our face, and he aroused the passions and 
the prejudices of the Presbytery, as well as of the Presbyterian 
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audience then and there assembled. All this, as we had long 
known, was in perfect keeping with the character of the man. 

If you meet a cur in the road, you only have to look him 
steadily in the eye, to make him tuck his tail between his legs, 
. and leap through the nearest hole in the fence. But once on 
the other side of the fence, and feeling secure, he will turn 
around and bark as furiously as if he were the very incarnation 
of courage. But it is not courage; it is only cur-rage. It re- 
quires a fence, or some sort of breastwork, to keep such cur-rage 
up, and it wilts down just as soon as it is brought eye to eye 
with danger. 

He made one charge against Dr. Bledsoe, which, it must be 
confessed, brought a blush of shame to his face. He said :— 
‘Dr. Bledsoe came to my house uninvited, and partook of my 
hospitality’. It is no wonder that Dr. Bledsoe blushed when 
this charge was preferred against him; for it touched the most 
tender and delicate fibre of his nature. No man living is, in- 
deed, less inclined to obtrude himself on the hospitality of 
another, wninvited, than is Dr. Bledsoe. But yet, in spite of his 
extreme sensitiveness in this respect, he has more than once done 
the very thing here imputed to him. This has always been, 
however, under peculiar circumstances. No allusion whatever 
was made to these circumstances by our very generous and mag- 
nanimous accuser. Dr. Bledsoe was not starving for a dinner ; 
and if he had been, he would have starved before he would, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, have thrust himself ‘uninvited’ on 
the hospitality of any one, much less on that of his accuser. But 
he was not starving for a dinner. Why, then, did he go to the 
house of another, and, without an invitation from him, partake 
of his hospitality? It was during our last Annual Conference, 
and Bishop Kavanaugh was stopping at the house in question. 
Hence, having business with his venerable and beloved friend, 
Bishop Kavanaugh, and finding that the Bishop had no con- 
venient time to converse with him on the subject, unless he could 
accompany him to dinner, Dr. B. concluded to do so. On pass- 
ing out of the Conference, Dr. B. said to the Bishop’s host, ‘I 
have agreed to dine with the Bishop to-day, and, if you have no 
objection, I will do so with pleasure’. He assured us that he 
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would be highly pleased to see us at his house. The hospitality, 
which we then and there enjoyed with our beloved Bishop, was 
perfect. The dinner was the least part-of it. The gracious host 
left us alone with the Bishop as much as possible, both before 
and after dinner; and as we were about to retire, he expressed 
himself greatly pleased by our visit. Nay, he warmly invited 
us to repeat our visit as often as we could, assuring us that he 
would always be glad to entertain us. We thanked him for the 
civility, but we never again- visited his house, because this would 
have been showing for him personally a regard which we did not 
feel. We had no enmity, or ill-will, toward him ; but, knowing 
him as we did, we did not choose to keep up anything like in- 
timate relations with him. 

If the Bishop had been at any other house in Alexandria, his 
host would, we believe, have considered his house the house of 
the Bishop for the purpose of having his friends to dine with 
him. Is not thisso? Is it not the custom, and the feeling, in 
this grand old city of Alexandria, as well as elsewhere in Vir- 
ginia, to allow the members of Conferences, or Councils, or Pres- 
byteries, to invite their friends to dine with them? We have 
found it so. Hence, we could hardly believe our ears, when we 
were accused of having thrust ourselves, unbidden, on the hos- 
pitality of Bishop Kavanaugh’s host ; and that, too, in a public 
assembly of Virginia ladies and gentlemen, without one word of 
explanation. Dr. Bledsoe was held up as a poor miserable . 
sponge, who had come ‘ uninvited’, and seated himself, as an un- 
welcome guest, at the table of the great Jupiter Tonans of the 
Chesapeake Presbytery! We shall offer no comment on the 
character of such an accusation. We shall simply leave the 
reader to decide for himself, whether it was more like the mag- 
nanimous act of a brave and generous foe, or the mean outburst 
of Dr. Bullock’s cur-rage? The reader can decide for himself. 

The aforesaid Jupiter Tonans of the Chesapeake Presbytery ; 
or, more properly speaking, the ring-leader of a certain ring in 
that ecclesiastical body; also accused Dr. Bledsoe of having 
‘traduced the Presbyterian Church’. The specification under 
this charge was, that he had accused ‘the Presbyterian Church 
of believiny in the damnation of infants’. This charge and 
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specification are utterly and absolutely false. Dr. Bledsoe has 
never accused the Presbyterian Church, or any Presbyterian, of 
believing in any such monstrous dogma. On the contrary, he 
has repeatedly and most emphatically asserted, that this dogma 
of the past, is now excluded from the hearts of all Presbyterians. 
He has never known a Presbyterian by whom it is believed. 

The author of tnis charge did not believe it himself. The 
article, on which it is based, appeared in The Southern Review, 
for Jan. 1875, (more than two years ago,) and is entitled ‘The 
Suffering and Salvation of Infants’. If the Presbyterian Church 
was ‘ traduced ’ by that article, how did it happen that this was 
discovered only the other day? In The Southern Presbyterian 
Review, for Oct. 1876, that article of ours is reviewed and criti- 
cised by Dr. Dabney. He does not accuse us of having 
‘traduced’ the Presbyterian Church ; he only insists that we are 
mistaken in- our views. We have said, and we still say, that 
‘all the Churches born of the grand movement of the sixteenth 
century’, held the doctrine of the damnation of many infants. 
They brought it out of the Church of Rome with them; and 
embodied it in their creeds. Dr. Dabney admits, that we have 
shown this, in regard to all the Churches named by us, except 
his own. Hesays: Dr. Bledsoe ‘ convicts the original Lutheran, 
along with the Anglican Church, of being committed to the harsh 
doctrine of the eternal damnation of all unbaptized children. But 
when, with Dr. Krauth, he attempts to include the Presbyterian 
Church in the same charge, we must wholly demur’. Very 
well, he may wholly demur, in favor of his ‘own Church’, 
while he admits the others to be guilty. Every sectarian does 
the same thing. But history is more impartial than sectarians. 
The Lutheran, and the Anglican, no less than the Calvinist, 
demur to this charge as against his own Church, while he pleads 
guilty for his two sister Churches. Impartial history includes 
them all. This is our belief; and we no more traduce, or 
slander, the Churches of our Calvinistic brethren, when we say 
that their standards set forth, by necessary implication at least, 
as their great standard authors expressly do, the doctrine of the 
damnation of infants. If in this, we have traduced the Presby- 
terian Church, then has Dr. Dabney traduced both the Lutheran 
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and the Anglican Churches. Indeed, if any one of the three 
Churches is more clearly committed to the doctrine in question 
than the others, it is the one in whose favor Dr. Dabney demurs 
with so much zeal. Dr. Krauth, the great Lutheran, has shown 
this so clearly and so fully that all must see it, except the most 
purblind of partisans. Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, saw it, 
and laid down his arms, as having nothing more to say in reply 
to the unanswered, and the unanswerable polemic of Dr, 
Krauth. 

Now, the article in our Review, which was denounced only 
the other day as a vile slander on the Presbyterian Church, is 
principally made up of extracts from the work of Dr. Krauth, 
Now, this is our demand, if Dr. Charles P. Krauth, one of the 
most learned and eloquent divines of the age, had been excluded 
from a seat in the Chesapeake Presbytery, because he had written 
a great polemic to show, that ‘the Calvinistic System’ is ‘com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the damnation of infants’, what would 
have been thought of the action of that Presbytery? Why, we 
may safely say, that its impotent rage would have incurred the 
ridicule and scorn of the world, if not the contempt of the 
universe. Why, then, should it have been urged as a reason 
for the exclusion of Dr. Bledsoe from the same august assembly 
of divines, that he had dared to review Dr. Krauth’s book, and 
to use, on the same side of the same controversy, a very 
small portion of the vast and overwhelming mass of materials 
collected by him? As our eye twinkled then, so it.twinkles 
now, in simple scorn at the impotent rage and malice of the great 
thunderer of that great assembly. We feel honored by its 
decision. 

There is nothing in the work of Dr. Krauth, which is at all 
calculated to arous: the enmity, or ill-will, of any honorable and 
high-minded opponent. It did not even disturb the friendly 
relations between himself and Dr. Charles Hodge, in reply to 
whom his tremendous polemic was written. Nor did our 
article, founded on the work of Dr. Krauth, and enriched by his 
materials, excite the wrath of the aforesaid Jupiter Tonans. 
For, after that article was written and published by us, he re- 
mained just as friendly as he had ever been. He invited us to 
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his house ; he invited us into his pulpit; and he held a per- 
fectly friendly conversation with us in relation to Dr. Dabney’s 
review of that very article, and our reply to his review. How, 
then, after more than two years, did that article so suddenly and 
so terribly stir up his wrath against us? It did no such thing. 
He merely used that article as an instrument to stir up against 
us, the prejudices and passions of those members of the Presby- 
tery, and of our Presbyterian friends in the audience, who were 
profoundly ignorant of the real nature of the things whereof he 
so falsely affirmed. He is, in fact, just as artful and dangerous 
a demagogue as we have ever known; that is, according to the 
extent of his very limited abilities. 

We are controversialists, not because we love peace the less, 
but because we love truth the more. We want peace; we long 
for peace ; we pray for peace. But then it must be peace on fair 
and honorable. terms. The Presbyterian, or the Presbytery, who 
undertakes to bully, or to browbeat us into silence, has mis- 
taken his man. We cannot submit to such treatment, in our 
own person; nor, if it can be prevented, in the person of the 
humblest Methodist in the land. A Methodist in Tennessee, 
wholly unknown to us, asserted that the Calvinistic system was 
committed to the dogma of the damnation of infants. For this 
utterance he was denounced, by the Presbyterian Observer pub- 
lished at Louisville, Ky., as an ignoramus, who deserved to be 
turned out of the Methodist ministry for his ignorance and 
stupidity. From that moment, we determined to redress this 
gross outrage, just as soon as the first opportunity should offer. 
The publication of Dr. Krauth’s book, which not only uttered, 
but demonstrated, the sentiment of our Methodist brother, in 
Tennessee, soon gave us such an opportunity. The great and 
learned Dr. Hodge quailed before this powerful polemic, and 
succumbed to the superior learning and ability of the great 
Lutheran. In our review of his book, we asked the question, 
what will the editor of the Presbyterian Observer say now? Will 
he say that Dr. Krauth is ‘an ignoramus, and deserves to be 
turned out of the [Lutheran] ministry for his ignorance and 
stupidity ’? 


But why refer to Dr. Krauth? John Wesley uttered the 
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same sentiment long before Dr. Krauth was born; and if his 
humble follower in Tennessee ‘ deserved to be turned out of the 
Methodist ministry for his ignorance and stupidity’, no less can 
be said of John Wesley himself, as well as of all his well-in- 
formed disciples. It is not only upon the ignorant Methodist in 
Tennessee, nor upon the ignorant Methodist in Alexandria, but 
it is upon John Wesley himself, and upon the Methodism 
founded by him, that the blow of such ignorant accusers is made 
to fall. 

This may be easily shown. In the work of Mr. Brown, re- 
ferred to in the preceding article, it is expressly asserted that all 
Arminians, as well as all Methodists, impute to the Calvinistic 
system — not to Calvinists themselves — the dogma of infant dam- 
nation. He says:—‘ Having noticed one objection to the doc- 
trine of predestination, we proceed to a second, viz: “ It leads 
to the idea of infant damnation ”;'“ brings with it the repulsive 
and shocking opinion of the eternal punishment of infants ”;? 
“causes not only children not a span long, but the parents also, 
to pass through the fires of hell”. Now here we have Fisk, 
and Watson, and the Doctrinal Tracts published by the authority 
of the General Conference of the M. E. Church, all setting forth, 
in the most explicit terms, the very doctrine for which we have 
been condemned, and cast out, by the Chesapeake Presbytery. 

John Wesley himself made the same charge against the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of predestination ; and he proved it as clearly and 
conclusively, if not as fully, as the same thing has been proved 
by Krauth. He first quotes Calvin, (Institutes, c. 2, 3, sect. 6): 
‘God of his own good pleasure ordains, that many should be born, 
who are from the womb devoted to inevitable damnation’. He also 
quotes Twisse, the Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, to 
the same effect. His extracts are numerous; but one, which we 
find in the work of Dr. Krauth (p. 19), must suffice for our 
present purpose. ‘ Many infants’, says Twisse, ‘depart this 
life in original sin, and consequently are condemned tv eternal 
death, on account of original sin alone: therefore from the sole 


1 Calvinistic Controversy, the Sermon, [by Dr. Fisk]. 
? Theological Institutes, Part 2, Chapter xxvi. [ Watson]. 
5 Doctrinal Tracts, p. 173. [M. E. Church]. 
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transgression of Adam condemnation to eternal death has fol- 
lowed upon many infants’. Thus, the inference which we drew 
from the Calvinistic system, was drawn by John Calvin himself, 
and by the Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly of divines, 
Nay, as Dr. Krauth has shown, by all the great Calvinistic 
divines from Calvin to Twisse, or ‘ from the first Helvetic Con- 
fession to the Westminster Confession of Faith’. Now, will the 
grand assembly of the Chesapeake divines decide, that neither 
Calvin, nor Twisse, nor any of the great authors who came be- 
tween them, was ‘fit to occupy a seat on the same floor with 
themselves’, because they have ‘traduced’ the Calvinistic sys- 
tem? If they are not prepared for this, then why, in the name 
of common sense and common decency, have they so decided in 
regard to Dr. Bledsoe, who has only agreed with them as to the 
import of their own system? They have all said that the Calvin- 
istic system implies, what they have all expressly taught :— the 
doctrine of the damnation of infants. 

Mr. Wesley continues his extracts from the Institutes of Cal- 
vin, as follows :—‘ I grant God’s foreknowledge lays no necessity 
on the creature; but eternal life and death depend on the will 
rather than the foreknowledge of God. If God only fore-knew 
all things that relate to men, and did not decree and ordain them 
also, then it might be inquired whether or not his foreknowledge 
necessitates the thing foreknown. But seeing he therefore fore- 
knows all things that will come to pass, because he has decreed 
that they shall come to pass, it is vain to contend about foreknow- 
ledge, since it ig plain all things come to pass by God’s positive 
decree’. Now these words are used to prove Calvin’s proposi- 
tion, that ‘God of his own good pleasure ordains that many 
should be born, who are from the womb devvied to inevitable 
damnation’. It is, then, the express doctrine of Calvin, that ‘ it 
is plain all things come to pass, [even the inevitable and eternal 
damnation of infants,] by God’s positive decree’. 

The above words, in the ‘ Dialogue between a Predestinarian 
and his Friend’, are immediately followed by questions, which 
the Predestinarian answers out of the Institutes of John Calvin. 
We invite the reader’s particular attention to this portion of the 
colloquy : 
15 
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‘Friend. But if God has positively decreed to damn the 
greater part of mankind, why does he call upon them to repent 
and be saved ? 

‘Pred. “As God has his effectual call, whereby he gives the 
elect the salvation to which he ordained them; so he has his 
judgments towards the reprobates, whereby he executes his de- 
crees concerning them. As many, therefore, as he created to 
live miserably, and then perish everlastingly ; these, that they 
may be brought to the end for which they were created, he some- 
times deprives of the possibility of hearing the word, and at 
other times, by the preaching thereof, blinds and stupefies the 
more’. [Calvin’s Inst., p. 3, c. 24, sect. 12]. 

‘Friend. How is this? I say, if God has created them for 
never-ending death, why does he call them to turn and live? 

‘Pred. “ He calls to them, that they may be more deaf; he 
kindles a light that they may be more blind; he brings his doc- 
trine to them, that they may be more ignorant; and applies the 
remedy to them, that they may not be healed”. [Calvin’s Inst. 
p- 3, c. 24, sect. 13]. 

Such were the words of John Calvin, which Mr. Wesley, more 
than two centuries after they were first published, applied to the 
consistent Calvinism of Mr. Augustus Toplady. Mr. Toplady 
who, like Calvin himself, contended for the damnation of in- 
fants, used the following words :—“ Hatred, ascribed to God, 
implies a resolution not to have mercy on such and such men, 
So Esau have I hated ; that is, I did from all eternity determine 
not to have mercy on him” (chap. 1)’. ‘In other words’, adds 
Mr. Wesley :— 

‘I by my dire decree did seal 
His fixed, unalterable doom; 


Consigned his unborn soul to hell, 
And damned him from his mother’s womb’. 


Shall we, then, submit to be condemned, and cast out of a 
synagogue of small Presbyterians, because we have trod in the 
footsteps of John Wesley? No, no! They may heap on John 
Wesley their hypocritical praises, and thereby seek to array 
against us his pseudo disciples, whom they despise in their hearts ; 
but none of these things shall move us. We shall still continue 
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true and loyal—God helping us—to the banner under which 
we have enlisted. ‘They may denounce us as slanderers of the 
Calvinistic system, because we have understood that system, pre- 
cisely as it was understood by all its great expounders for more 
than a century after it was launched on the sea of controversy ; 
but they shall not bully and browbeat us into silence. The blow 
was aimed at us; but it strikes the whole Methodist Church. It 
falls on Fisk, and Watson, and Wesley, no less than on the 
editor of The Southern Review. Hence, we hail the blow as a 
note of warning and war, not to us only, but to all Methodists 
who have anything of the soul, the spirit, and the courage of 
John Wesley; and we send it back in notes of defiance. The 
little Chesapeake Presbytery may rage, and imagine a vain thing; 
but let them know, that there is one Methodist at least, who 
heeds their thunder no more than he would the ‘crackling of 
thorns under a pot’. ' 

The Methodists are not alone in the charge that predestination 
‘leads to the idea of infant damnation’. After quoting Fisk, 
and Watson, and the Doctrinal Tracts of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, by all of whom this charge has been preferred, 
Mr. Brown truly adds: ‘The above are samples of the manner 
in which this charge is reiterated by every controversial Arminian 
author that has come under our notice’. (p. 164). Very well, 
what then? Shall all Arminians, who honestly entertain this 
view of the Calvinistic system, and dare to express their opinion, 
be placed under the ban of the Chesapeake Presbytery as vile 
traducers of their Church ; and as such, unfit to be associated with 
its simon-pures? We do trust, indeed, that, for its own honor and 
- dignity, the Presbyterian Church will repudiate the late most 
extraordinary action of the Chesapeake Presbytery. We should 
be extremely sorry to believe, that any Protestant denomination 
of the present day could be found to endorse the narrow-minded 
bigotry, and the theological venom, by which that action was 
dictated. But this is their concern, infinitely more than it is 
ours. 

Having asserted that ‘every controversial Arminian ’, as well 
as every Methodist, who ‘has come under his notice’, prefers 
the charge in question against the Calvinistic system, he proceeds 
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to say: ‘ The reader will be surprised to learn that the “ shocking 
and repulsive doctrine” here objected to [by Mr. Watson] is 
taught by Arminians, but not by Calvinists, and in the Methodist, 
but not in the Presbyterian Church’. Yes, truly, we should be 
very greatly surprised to learn this. Nay, if we should learn 
this, we should not only be very greatly surprised, but we should 
also instantly quit the ministry of the Methodist Church; 
just as we quit the ministry of the Episcopal Church for the 
same reason. But until we do learn this from Mr. Brown, or 
from some other person, we shall remain where we are. But we 
shall never denounce him for his opinion, or refuse to give him 
the right hand of Christian fellowship. If, indeed, we could do 
such a thing, we should then deem ourselves worthy of a seat 
in ‘the ring’ of the Chesapeake Presbytery. If Mr. Brown 
will only show himself at one of our Conferences, at which we 
are present, it shall be moved, by our friends, that he be invited 
to take a seat with them ‘as a corresponding member’, with 
‘all the privileges of the floor’. We would then say to him: 
Brother Brown, you have alleged, in your book, page 164, that 
the Methodist Church holds “ the doctrine of infant damnation ”, 
If you would like to discuss this subject, we promise you a calm, 
patient, and impartial hearing. If you make good your opinion, 
then, for one, we shall instantly quit the Methodist Church. If, 
on the other hand, we fail to convince you of your error, by our 
reply, we shall nevertheless take leave of you as a Christian 
brother, and not kick you out as an unchristian dog. All this, 
of course, proceeds on the supposition that the Conference would 
comply with our wishes. 

But if we could denounce him to his face, for the honest ex- 
pression of his honest opinion, heaping on him the most violent 
vituperation and abuse, and, in a moment of passion and preju- 
dice, without affording him an opportunity to say one word in 
reply, vote him ‘not fit to occupy a seat’ with the Conference ; 
we should then deem ourselves worthy of a seat by the side of 
the ring-leader of the despicable ring in the Chesapeake Presby- 
tery. But we can assure our readers that we are by no means 
covetous of any such honor. 

If to assert, as we have done, that the Calvinistic scheme of 
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predestination includes the doctrine of infant damnation, is to 
‘traduce the Presbyterian Church’, then has that Church been 
traduced by all Methodists, and by all Arminians. Nay, then 
has that Church been ‘ traduced’, in precisely the same way, by 
all the great expounders of the Calvinistic system itself ‘from 
the first Helvetic Confession to that of the Westminster assembly 
of divines’, or from CaLvIn to TwissE. If, by his honest 
opinion, Dr. Bledsoe has ‘traduced the Presbyterian Church’, 
then, by precisely the same opinion, has that Church been tra- 
duced by Calvin himself, and by all the illustrious defenders of 
Calvinism who flourished before the time of Francis Turrettin, 
who died about forty years after the Westminster Assembly. 
All this has been most conclusively proved, first, by John 
Wesley, in his ‘ Predestination Calmly Considered’, and in his 
‘Dialogue between a Predestinarian and his Friend’; [Wesley’s 
Works: Vol. IX. J. & J. Harper’s Edition, 1827]; and, 
secondly, by Dr. Charles P. Krauth, in his ‘Infant Salvation in 
the Calvinistic system’, published in ‘ Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Book Store, 117 N. Sixth Street, 1874’. 

There is another feature of this business which demands a 
serious notice. The controversy in which we have borne so 
humble a part, and for which we have been so pleasantly dealt 
with by the Chesapeake Presbytery, was begun by the Calvinists 
themselves. Dr. Krauth says :—‘ The discussion into which we 
have here entered was not one of our seeking. Calvinism itself 
has loved to raise the question as to this position of its own 
view, and the old Churchly doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
to the doctrine of Infant Salvation. It was a charge made by 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, now of Alleghany Seminary [now of the 
Princeton Seminary] against the Lutheran views, which led us to 
the argument finally embodied in our Conservative Refor- 
mation ’. 

In his Outlines of Theology, (p. 502), Dr. A. A. Hodge says: 
‘What is the Romish and Lutheran doctrine as to the necessity of 
baptism? They hold that the benefits conveyed by baptism are 
ordinarily conveyed in no other way, and consequently, baptism 
is absolutely necessary to salvation, both for infants and adults’. 
Or, to state the same thing in other words, all unbaptised infants 
are damned. 
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This roused the spirit of the great Lutheran, Dr. Krauth, who, 
although kind, and genial, and generous as a Christian man, is 
none the less brave, and fearless, and uncompromising as a cham- 
pion of his own views of truth. And it was an evil day for Cal- 
vinism when his gentle spirit was thus aroused, by the ungracious 
attack of Dr. A. A. Hodge, who had no dream of the glass house 
in which he himself lived. The reply of Dr. Krauth, in his 
Conservative Reformation, seems to have made little impression 
on the mind of Dr. Charles Hodge, the father of Dr. A. A. 
Hodge. Hence, in his Systematic Theology in three huge vol- 
umes, he speaks slightingly, if not sneeringly, of the retort 
courteous by Dr. Krauth. ‘ We are sorry to see’, says he, ‘ that 
Dr. Krauth labors to prove that the Westminster Confession 
teaches that only a certain part, or some of those, who die in 
infancy are saved ; this he does by putting his own construction on 
the language of that Confession. We can only say that we never 
saw a Calvinistic theologian who held that doctrine. We are 
not learned enough to venture the assertion that no Calvinist ever 
held it’, &c. [The italics are ours]. It does not require learn- 
ing, it only requires ignorance, to be able to make such an asser- 
tion. Hence, the author of ‘Arminian Inconsistencies and 
Errors’, the Rev. Henry Brown, has boldly asserted, that ‘The 
Calvinistic writer cannot be found, who teaches the perdition of 
any one who dies in infancy’ [p. 168]. He certainly deserves a 
seat in the Chesapeake Presbytery ; for he is, perhaps, as ignorant 
as the Jupiter Tonans of that assembly himself, with respect to 
the history of the doctrine of infant damnation. 

Dr. Krauth accepts the challenge of the great author of the 
‘Systematic Theology’. After his compliments to the ‘enor- 
mous, yet reflective, reading’ of Dr. Hodge, he says :—‘ But the 
Doctor’s greatest weakness, in this immensity of reading, is 
where it might least have been expected —it is in Calvinistic 
theology. He seems to have neglected a part of the Calvinistic 
theologians of no inconsiderable number and bulk. On his own 
confession, so far as his memory can recall, he has failed to have 
seen a single one of a very large and influential portion of those 
divines, so large in fact that for some two centuries it is hard to 
find one who does not belong to it’. It is thus, that the great 
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Lutheran introduces the tremendous polemic, by which the Cal- 
vinistic giant of Princeton is overwhelmed and crushed. Indeed, 
if he had pulled up trees and mountains by the roots, and hurled 
them on his adversary, he could not have more completely 
crushed his body, than did his polemic overwhelm and crush his 
defence of the Westminster Confession respecting the doctrine of 
infant damnation. Dr. Hodge could only reply, ‘He knew more 
about it than I did’; and so dropped the controversy which his 
son had raised. It was reserved, as we have already said, for 
‘the Don Quixote of Prince Edward’ to revive this controversy, 
by his reply to our review of Dr. Krauth’s book. It was in the 
discharge of our duty, as the editor of this Review, that we had 
had the audacity to notice the book, which was sent to us for 
that purpose. This seems to have aroused the wrath and indig- 
nation of Dr. Dabney. Our replies to his onslaught have been 
printed. The Chesapeake Presbytery has flown to his assist- 
ance; and endeavored, by ignominy and insult, to crush in us the 
spirit of an independent and fearless journalist. But they have 
not as yet succeeded. 

We have said that Calvinists do not read their own history. 
Hence, we beg leave to read them a lesson or two, out of Dr. 
Krauth, with respect to the history of their doctrines, and the 
spirit in which those doctrines have been maintained. Dr. 
Krauth says :— 

‘The National Synod of Dort, 1618, 1619, was meant, if pos- 
sible, to unite the entire Calvinisiic Churches against the common 
foe. At the outstart it was not so much Arminians who charged 
Calvinists with teaching infant reprobation and infant damnation, 
as it was Calvinists, who charged on Arminians, as a deadly error, 
that their principles legitimately led to a denial of this doctrine, 
though the Arminians had not yet consistency or courage enough 
distinctly to make the denial in an unreserved form. or so 
strong was the current of Calvinism in regard to infant reprobation 
and infant damnation, that even the REMONSTRANT ARMINIANS 
could not directly set themselves wholly against it. The Arminians 
at first acknowledged a sort of negative hell for some infants (the 
pena damni), and the Calvinists, over against this, argue for a 
positive one (the pana sensus). Over against this Arminian 
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tendency, even with this softening and spirit of concession, the 
utterances of the divines at Dort were of the most decided kind. 
Infant reprobation, and the actual damnation of infants, were 
asserted in manifold shapes, and in all public discussions of that 
body no Calvinist of any land uttered a word of doubt or mitiga- 
tion. There were points on which differences were expressed, 
there were feelings aroused that threatened the very continuance 
of the Synod, but there was a happy harmony in regard to infant 
reprobation’. (p. 55). 

How the world turns round! Then, in all the Protestant 
Churches, the tide of Calvinism ran so high and strong, that the 
Arminianism of the day yielded, like a bull-rush, to its over- 
bearing force. The Arminians, in their weakness, ‘acknowledged 
a sort of negative hell’ for poor little reprobate infants; while 
the Calvinists, in the pride of their power, insisted on a ‘ positive 
hell’ for their eternal torture. All this is changed now. Ar- 
minianism is now in the ascendency, and Calvinism hides its 
diminished head, denying that it has ever taught any sort of hell, 
whether negative or positive, for the punishment of reprobate 
infants. Then, the Calvinists persecuted those who dissented 
from ‘their positive hell’ for infants. Hugo Grotius, the 
illustrious jurist, and Hogerbeets ‘were sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment’. [Krauth, p. 62]. ‘Over the dead body of 
Ledenberg, who had committed suicide to avoid, as it was 
thought, the terrors of the rack (Sept. 28, 1618), sentence was 
pronounced May 15, 1619; the body was drawn upon a sledge 
to the gibbet and hung upon it. The aged statesman and patriot, 
Olden Barneveldt, one of the founders of the civil liberty of 
Holland, was beheaded’ [Ibid]. Such, according to Dr. 
Krauth—nay, according to history—was ‘the severity of the 
Calvinistic spirit’. After stating the above deeds of horror, Dr. 
Krauth adds :—‘ The awful severity of the character of God, as 
the Calvinistic system construed it, reflected itself in their 
conduct toward those whom they regarded as His enemies: the 
system which held that a babe unborn might justly be subject to 
eternal pains “without remedy”, would not spare the blow which 
prostrated the men who made battle against the system which in- 
volved these views, which Calvinists of that day cherished as the 
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very truth of God’. But now, thank God! all this is changed. 
No one is denounced, or persecuted, or put to death now; 
because he denies the damnation of infants. On the contrary, 
some men are now-a-days denounced, and vilified, and spit upon, 
as we have been, because we have, with Wesley, and Krauth, 
and all the original authors and supporters of the Calvinistic 
system, ventured to assert, that the damnation of some infants is 
one of the legitimate, logical consequences of that system. But 
however petty tyrants may denounce, or defame, or persecute, 
we must be allowed to entertain, and to express, the honest con- 
victions of our mind. This is a free country. And we most 
devoutly thank Almighty God, that the Bullock ring in the 
Chesapeake Presbytery has not the power to crush, or crucify, 
the Rev. William Dinwiddie, the pure, the brave, and the faith- 
ful Presbyterian preacher of the Gospel, whom we love more 
than we do ourself, and by the defence of whom we have called 
down their unholy wrath upon our heads. We have never yet 
seen the Presbyterian minister, whom we love the less on account 
of his predestinarian views, provided only he loves the Lord 
Jesus, and shows his love by his works. But one of your hating, 
reviling, and persecuting predestinarians, is not a man to our 
taste. We do not call him ‘brother’. 

The third charge, which Dr. Bullock preferred against Dr. 
Bledsoe is:—‘That he had slandered Dr. Dabney’. He boldly 
urged this charge, without either specification or proof; and we 
as boldly pronounce it uéterly false. On the contrary, we met 
Dr. Dabney’s onslaught upon us, by an open, fair, and manly 
argument. Many Presbyterians, in fact, admitted that we had 
demolished Dr. Dabney’s arguments, and that they could but 
blush for the overthrow of their champion. We proved, in 
particular, that Dr. Dabney had slandered the Plymouth 
Brethren. He had charged them with antinomianism ; the most 
filthy and disgusting of all immoral heresies. But how did he 
prove his charge? Did he produce from the writings of Mr. 
Darby, the founder of the Brotherhood, a single extract contain- 
ing antinomian sentiments? He did not even pretend to do any 
such thing. In fact, he had never read any one of the numerous 
works of Mr. Darby. Did he produce any such extract, or 
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proof, from the writings of Mr. Kelly ; the very prince of all the 
champions of Plymouth Brethrenism? He had never heard his 
name. The only Plymouth Brother, whom he accused of anti- 
nomianism, in order to fix the stain of this heresy on the Breth- 
ren, was Mr. C. H. McIntosh. But how did he sustain this 
charge? By extracts from the writings of Mr. McIntosh? No. 
His writings, indeed, contain no such extracts or passages. On 
the contrary, they contain the most explicit and vehement con- 
demnations of the very heresy imputed to him by Dr. Dabney ; 
as we have shown in our defence of Mr. McIntosh. How, then, 
did he prove Mr. McIntosh guilty of antinomianism? Why, as 
we have shown, by making an extract from ‘a little anonymous 
book’, and imputing it to Mr. McIntosh! That Dr. Dabney 
did this, admits of no doubt ; for we have his own confession, that 
the extract used by him was found, not in the writings of Mr. 
McIntosh, but in ‘ the little anonymous book’ of some unknown 
author! It was thus, and not otherwise, that he found his in- 
tended victim guilty of the heresy in question ; and left him, for 
five long years, pilloried in the pages of The Southern Presbyterian 
Review. Our readers have seen all this, both in our article on 
‘Plymouth Brethrenism’ in the April number of this Review, 
and in the preceding article of our present issue. Hence, in- 
stead of slandering Dr. Dabney, we have shown that he has 
slandered Mr. McIntosh in particular, and all the Plymouth 
Brethren in general, in his article on ‘The Theology of the 
Plymouth Brethren’, which appeared in The Southern Presby- 
terian Review, for Jan., 1872. 

In our review of this slanderous article, we said :—‘ Here in 
Alexandria, as well as elsewhere, this article has been made to 
do active service in the dark work of traducing the character of 
men and ministers, for the monstrous offence of having read the 
writings of the persecuted Brethren’ [S. R. Review for April, 
1877, p. 262]. We did not mention the name of the person by 
whom this thing had been done, but left it with the conscience 
of the guilty party to understand and apply our language. 

The Rev. J. J. Bullock, D. D., addressed to us a letter, 
couched in respectful terms, containing the inquiry whether our 
language was intended for him. He had no right to make this 
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inquiry. If the cap fitted him, he could put it on, and wear it. 
But he had no right to demand, that we should become his 
public accuser ; and, by so doing, his only object must have been 
to seek an open quarrel with us. We did not answer his letter 
for several reasons: 1. We did not wish to give him another 
opportunity to wreak his vindictive malice, and other unholy 
passions, on the peace of the community of Alexandria. 2. Be- 
fore he made this inquiry of us, he had publicly declared, in the 
session of the Presbytery held at Baltimore, that if the said 
language referred to him, it is utterly false. Hence, coming after 
this declaration, his inquiry implied the gross insult, whether we 
had uttered the falsehood, or lie, already denounced by him as 
such. We did not think it deserved a reply. 3. He knew, just 
as well as we did, that the language in question was intended for 
him; because he knew he was guilty of the offence therein 
specified. 

He has construed our silence to mean cowardice. He has 
boasted, again and again, that he had written a letter to us, 
which we had not, and could not answer. He said the same 
thing in the late meeting of the Presbytery in Alexandria. But 
he is mistaken: we have never stood in awe of him. Nothing 
is more easy for, us, indeed, than to answer his ‘ unanswerable 
letter’. He is the man, he is the Presbyterian minister, who 
has used the article in question to traduce and defame the char- 
acter of a brother Presbyterian minister. 

If he had been wise, he would have thanked us for our vindi- 
cation of the Plymouth Brethren. He would have rejoiced to 
see it shown, as we did most conclusively show, that none of the 
‘ Brethren ’, not even Mr. McIntosh, held the horrible heresy of 
antinomianism, but had, on the contrary, most warmly and 
vehemently denounced that very heresy. He would have re- 
joiced still more to learn, that his brother Presbyteridn minister 
was not, and could not be, justly charged with sympathizing with 
that odious and detestable heresy, because he reads the writings 
of the Plymouth Brethren, by whom that heresy is abhorred 
and denounced. But instead of rejoicing to see the foul asper- 
sion of heresy wiped from the fair escutcheon of the persecuted 
‘Brethren’, and from the good name of his own Presbyterian 
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brother, his wrath only became the more wrathful at the sight. 
The reason is plain. His malice was foiled. The very instru- 
ment, which he had used to traduce the character of his brother, 
was taken out of his hands, and ground to powder. If he had 
only been a wise, good, Christian man, he would have repented 
in dust and ashes; and deplored, more than words could express, 
the mistakes into which he had been betrayed. But, as it was, 
he only raged with the greater violence, and roared out the dis- 
pleasure of ‘ the grand old Presbyterian Church’, and bellowed 
like one of the mad bulls of Bashan. He then discovered, for 
the first time, that the article, written more than two years ago, 
‘traduced the Presbyterian Church’; and the very man who, 
only a few months before, had invited us to take a seat in his 
pulpit, moved to refuse us a seat in the Chesapeake Presbytery ! 
He carried his point! He gained a victory! But some victories 
are more fatal than defeats. 

What Methodist will, hereafter, dare to tread in the footsteps 
of John Wesley, if such is to be the awful penalty for his 
fidelity? Exclusion from the Chesapeake Presbytery! But, 
however terrible the decision of the majority, we console our- 
selves with the reflection, that we did not solicit a seat in that 
august assembly, and that it is not, after all, the only seat in this 
little world of ours. 

We love our Presbyterian brethren, if brethren indeed they 
choose to be ; but if, on the contrary, they seek to bully or brow- 
beat us into silence, we take heaven and earth to witness, that 
we cannot suppress the honest convictions of our soul, nor sur- 
render the sacred rights of our Wesleyan Methodism, at the 
bidding of any set of petty tyrants on the face of the globe. If 
they want our friendship, they can have it on equal terms. But 
they must permit us to advocate the doctrines and sentiments of 
John Wesley as freely, as frankly, and as fearlessly as they were 
advocated by John Wesley himself, and not expect us to write 
ourselves slaves, in order to propitiate their favor, or to secure 
their friendship. We utterly distrust, as hollow and hypocritical, 
the friendship of those Presbyterians, who court the favor, and 
seek the assistance, of Methodists, in order to weaken the courage, 
and to break the spirit, of every real champion of Methodism 
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itself. How affectionately they warn their dear ‘ Methodist 
brethren’ against the errors of Dr. Bledsoe! and how kindly 
they offer to show them the true paths of orthodoxy! But we 
warn our Methodist brethren and friends against these ‘ wolves 
in sheep’s clothing’. How can a controversialist, or prize-fighter, 
in the cause of that predestination against which Wesley directed 
all the powers of his unanswerable logic, and overwhelming 
eloquence, have the cheek to offer himself as the teacher and 
guide of his followers? Do you not know, friends and brethren, 
that if a poor Methodist in Tennessee, or in Alexandria, only 
dares to advance the opinion advocated by John Wesley, that the 
Calvinistic system teaches the damnation of infants, he will be 
denounced as a vile ‘traducer’ of the Presbyterian Church, who 
deserves to be turned out of ‘the ministry of the Methodist 
Church for his ignorance and stupidity’? By whom, then, will 
you stand, O Methodist friends and brethren? by John Wesley, 
and those who tread in his footsteps, or by their enemies and 
denouncers, who have so kindly offered to become your guides 
and teachers ? 

All we ask is an open field, with free, frank, and fair discus- 
sion, conducted with manly courage and knightly courtesy on both 
sides, and above.all with Christian charity. But all the tricks of 
controversy, and all attempts at intimidation and browbeating, 
we resent as a disgrace to the dignity of letters, and an outrage 
on the sacred rights of free discussion. We will have none of it 
— absolutely none—so help us God! Why, to tell the honest 
truth, we are not even afraid of the Pope’s Bull, much less of 
the Presbytery’s Bullock. | 

A lady of his congregation has been reported as saying :—‘ We 
all worship Dr. Bullock in our church’. But this must be a 
mistake ; the good lady must have judged others by herself. But 
even if it were true, it would only illustrate the old adage — 
‘history repeats itself’— as the children of Israel worshipped a 
Calf, so they worship a Bullock. But it is not true. The good 
people of the First Presbyterian Church worship, we have no 
shadow of doubt, the great God of heaven and earth, and not the 
bovine divinity of the Chesapeake Presbytery. 

Dr. Bullock has denied, and he may again deny, the charge 
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that he has used the article of Dr. Dabney against the Plymouth 
Brethren, in order to defame and injure the Rev. William Din- 
widdie, his brother Presbyterian minister of the Gospel. But, 
his word to the contrary notwithstanding, this charge admits of 
the clearest, most conclusive, and overwhelming proof. If he 
doubts this, he may easily bring the question toa trial before 
any fair tribunal of the Church, or before any court of justice in 
the State. We shall not shrink from the investigation. 

We have now said all, as it seems to us, rélating to the late 
most extraordinary scene in the Chesapeake Presbytery, which 
has any bearing on the character of The Southern Review and its 
editor. The history of the quarrel between Dr. Bullock and the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Alexandria does not fall within 
the province of this Review. Hence we have steered as clear as 
possible of that dark and disgraceful history. Dr. Bullock is, 
for this forbearance, under infinite obligations to us; and so, also, 
is the ring of prejudiced and passionate preachers, who have 
co-operated with him in disturbing the peace of a once united, 
happy, and prosperous church, and in spreading the flames of 
discord among her distracted members, May the Lord have 
mercy on her enemies, and turn their hearts into the way of 
peace! May the Lord bless her, and preserve her, and heal all 
her hurts! that she may become even more united, happy, and 
prosperous, than she was ere the demon of discord entered into 
her, rending and tearing her to pieces, with the violence of 
earth-born passions. 

They are Presbyterians, it is true, and we are Methodists; but 
we love them none the less, because we differ from them in doc- 
trine. Among all the friends we have on earth, there are none 
truer, or better, or more beloved by us, than are some of our 
Presbyterian friends. And if other Presbyterians have a mind 
to hate, revile,and persecute us, because we contend for our views 
of truth with as much freedom, earnestness, and courage as they 
do for theirs, we can pity and forgive them; but we cannot sub- 
mit, like slaves, to their lordly dictation ; nor can we permit the 
majesty of Methodism to be outraged, insulted, and spit upon in 
our person, without showing that something of the spirit of a 
Wesley still survives the awful degeneracy of the times. 

















Notices of Books. 


Art. VIIIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—IMAGINARY ConvVERSATIONS. By Walter Savage Landor. Four Vols. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


In a letter to his friend Forster, written on the occasion of his 
bringing out a new collection of his works, Mr. Landor says :— 
“The literary world is a dram-drinking world at present; but 
it is quite possible that the next generation will relish a cooler 
drink. My Conversations, whatever their demerits, will exhibit 
more qualities and postures of the human mind, than any other 
book published in my day. Above two hundred men and 
women will live again ; and among the rest, neither Cicero nor 
Solon will be proved to have spoken more eloquently or more 
wisely in his former state’. Julius (afterwards Archdeacon) 
Hare says of these same Conversations, ‘They are too classical 
and substantial for the morbid and frivolous taste of the English 
public’. And in a review of them in one of the magazines of 
the period, he speaks of some of the ‘ creations found in them as 
only comparable to Sophocles or Shakespeare’. This high praise, 
be it remembered, came from one of the foremost of English 
scholars, the peer of the first men of his age. The critic 
Hazlitt, who held one of the keenest pens of that day, referring 
to the Conversations in an article in The Edinburgh Review, 
declared that ‘the historical figures they evoked, were transfused 
with nothing short of the very truth and spirit of history itself’. 

We might go on to add the testimony of such men as Southey, 
Wordsworth, Sir Henry Taylor, Leigh Hunt, and-scores of other 
contemporaries, to the impression these wonderful books of 
Landor’s made on their first appearance in England. That they 
were very popular, cannot be said; for it required for their 
appreciation, a range of literary knowledge, both ancient and 
modern, beyond what any but scholars possess. Remembering 
all this, we hail as a significant omen of a growing taste for 
higher culture among ordinary readers, that the Roberts Brothers, 
who cater so largely for the general public, have put forth in 
such attractive style, the full series of these works, on which the 
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well-earned celebrity of their author almost wholly depends; for 
The Imaginary Conversations will be read long after ‘Gebir’ 
and ‘Count Julian’ are forgotten. 

The first volume of this edition contains the Greek Dialogues, 
There are eighteen of them—a proof of the intensity of Landor’s 
sympathy with Hellenistic art and learning. Almost to his latest 
day he occupied himself with Greek themes, and he left behind 
him in MS. no less than five Conversations on classic subjects, 
written in his eighty-ninth year ! 

Of Roman Dialogues we have but ten; aeun the author’s 
love for Latin literature was only second to that of Greek, and 
his delight in the use of the language was so great that he was 
constantly cramming his letters with Latin poems, quatrains and 
distichs. His earliest book, Gebirus, was first written in the 
ancient tongue, and then translated into English. De Quincey 
used to say of it, that Southey and he were the only two people 
in England who appreciated it. Some of the Oxford scholars 
contended that no better Latin than Landor’s had been written 
since the days of Catullus. 

The second volume embraces ‘ Dialogues between Sovereigns 
and Statesmen’, covering a period whose extremes are Mahomet 
and the Duke of Wellington. The third is devoted to ‘ Literary 
Men’, going as far back as Michael Angelo, and coming down 
to Archdeacon Hare. As the themes here are largely historical, 
this series will have a more popular interest than the foregoing 
ones; though we doubt not, the last volume, which contains 
mainly conversations of ‘Famous Women’, will be the one most 
widely read, touching as they do on the most diverse characters 
of every age and nation, from Zenobia to Agnes Sorel. 

We cana only glance at some of the more delightful of the 
classic dialogues. Anacreon and Polycrates, Landor gets the 
germ of from Herodotus. The ioting of the emerald ring in 
the mullet, which suggests to the ‘ tyrant’ the ring of Gyges, and 
is made use of to filch away from the citizens of Samos their 
liberties, is the text from which the poet proves that ‘ tyrants 
perish, not from tyranny, but folly’. sop and Rhodopé is a 
delicate little story. How touching the child’s talk about her 
father, in the famine, picking up the crumbs she had let fall! 
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Where all are so redolent of the rich old Greek life, revealing, as 
they do, the author’s intimate acquaintance with the minutie of 
every-day living, as well as the high philosophies of the Academy 
and the Porch, it is not easy to know where to pause,—so full, 
so varied, so enticing, so finely illustrative of the thought and 
manners of the time, are all these dialogues. In the one between 
Diogenes and Plato, the snarling tub-man is rather hard upon 
the academician. Of course, through all these colloquies we 
often see Landor himself talking behind the mask, as he does 
here; for this one was written before he came to love Plato so 
thoroughly. Here are some thoughts that peculiarly fit our own 
times : 

Plato. According to your numeration, great men are scanty, 
and pray, O Diogenes, are they always at hand? 

Diogenes. Prominent men always are. Catch them and hold 
them fast, when thow canst find none better. Whoever hath 
influenced the downfall or decay of a commonwealth, whoever 
hath altered its social state, should be brought before the high 
tribunal of history. 

Plato. Very mean intellects have accomplished these things. 
Not only battering-rams have loosened the walls of cities, but 
foxes and rabbits have done the same. Vulgar and vile men 
have been elevated to power by circumstances: would you intro- 
duce the vulgar and vile into the pages you expect to be 
immortal ? 

Diogenes. They never can blow out immortality. Criminals 
do not deform, by their presence, the stately edifices in which 
they are incarcerated. I look above them, and see the image of 
Justice. I rest my arm against the plinth, where the protectress 
of cities raises her spear by the judgment-seat. Thou art not 
silent on the vile... 

Plato. Iam no writer of history. 

Diogenes. Every great writer is a writer of history, let him 
treat on almost what subject he may. He carries with him for 
thousands of years a portion of his times’. ° 

Of the Roman Conversations the reader will perhaps linger 
longest over the ‘ bit’ of mutual admiration talk between Virgil 
and Horace; or Marcus Tullius and Quinctus Cicero, where the 
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conceit and the sadness of Tully are so cunningly blended ; or 
the strong drama of Tiberius and Vipsania. Each one clearly 
photographs the character intended to be illustrated ; and here 
the rich, almost inexhaustible stores of Landor’s Latinity have 
ample room for their exercise. 

In the Conversations with Sovereigns, there is every conceivable 
theme treated. Philosophy, religion, government, art, history, 
careful character-painting, and a thousand more things are dealt 
with by the interlocutors. In Richard I. and the Abbot of Bocley, 
the King gives an account of his Eastern experiences, and exalts 
Saladin — Mohammedanism and all—over some of the Wes- 
tern potentates. In Cromwell and Walter Noble, we do not think 
Landor is quite just to the great Puritan. The treatment of the 
question of Charles’s execution is slight and loose, and the sort of 
flippant talk that is put into Oliver’s stern mouth is far from 
characteristic. It never could have been like him to say, ‘To 
cure my headache, I must breathe a vein in the neck of Charles’. 

The dialogue between James J. and Causabon finely brings 
out the peculiar qualities of the pedantic, stiff, dogmatic King, 
and the learned theologian. The one in which Washington and 
Franklin are interlocutors, will be apt to amuse the American 
reader. It is an argument on government; but the way Landor 
has failed to seize the salient points of our greatest man, will be 
patent to any school-boy. He actually makes the silent, formal, 
stately Pater Patriw, loquacious to a remarkable degree, and 
even facetious! Imagine the reticent Washington clapping 
Franklin on the shoulder (a gesture quite in keeping with the 
words that follow) and saying: ‘Well met again, my friend 
Benjamin! Never did I see you, I think, in better health. 
Paris does not appear to have added a single day to your age. 
I hope the two years you spent there for us, were spent as pleas- 
antly to yourself as they have been advantageously to your 
country’. And again: ‘ Benjamin, one would imagine that we 
both had been educated in courts, and that I were a man who 
could give, and You a man who could ask. Prythee, my friend ! 
be a philosopher in somewhat more than books and bottles; and 
as you have learned to manage the clouds and lightnings, try an 
experiment on the management of your fancies’. Was there 
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ever an attempted picture so missed in the likeness? The daub 
of the village tavern-sign puts it to shame. Nor is the epigram- 
matic manner of our practical philosopher well caught either. 
Such long harangues he was incapable of ; they may reflect his 
sentiments, but never his style. This is the very faultiest of all 
these Conversations, to our mind. And since the mental faces we 
are most familiar with, are so wanting in verisimilitude, the 
suspicion may arise, that others of whose lineaments we are not 
so capable of judging, may fail in the same way. No doubt 
they frequently do; but, upon the whole, the characterizations 
are wonderfully true, considering how vast is the range of 
subject. 

Of the Dialogues of Literary Men, we have not left ourselves 
room, here, to speak; though, to a modern taste, they possess a 
dominating interest. How thoroughly imbued was Landor with 
the literary spirit! How his saturated mind loved to discourse 
of (we may well say with) Milton and Marvel, Chaucer and 
Boccaccio, Barrow and Newton, Sir Philip Sidney and Lord 
Brooke, Dr. Johnson and Horne Tooke, Southey and Porson! 
And he seems equally at home with all and each. 

That he is always a safe guide, not even Landor’s greatest 
admirers can claim. He was a man of the intensest and most 
passionate prejudices, and his dogmatism was excessive. Crabb 
Robinson says he heard him once declare that only one-seventieth 
part of Dante was good, and that Tasso never wrote ‘ one decent 
line’; but correcting himself, he added, ‘ Yes, one’. 

The Dialogues of ‘Famous Women’ bring finely out the 
salient points of the personages he takes up. Queen Elizabeth’s 
talk with Cecil cannot fail to be piquant; Vittoria Colonna and 
Michael Angelo compel our attention; Mary and Bothwell may 
well make us feel like eavesdroppers. 

We have not spoken of ‘ Pericles and Aspasia’, which, though 
not a Conversation precisely, is modelled after them. It fills a 
volume by itself, and occupies high ground as a work of art; as 
complete in its way as ‘The Citation and Examination of 
William Shakespeare’, the most remarkable of all the Dialogues. 
Charles Lamb used to say of this last, that only two men could 
have written it, ‘the man it was written on, and the man who 
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wrote it’. Landor, in once writing to a friend, said that he had 
dared to meddle with a vast number of the great names of the 
past ; but when he thought of taking up Shakespeare’s, ‘ it made 
him shudder’. Nevertheless, there is no character handled more 
inimitably. 

We close our rambling notes on these marvellous Conversations, 
by quoting the words of one of our latest essayists about them: 
‘They are an encyclopedia, a panoramic museum, a perpetual 
drama, a changeful world of fancy, character and action. Their 
learning covers languages, histories, inventions ; their thought 
discerns and analyses literature, art, poetry, philosophy, manners, 
life, government, religion—everything to which human faculties 
have applied themselves. Their personages are as noble as those 
of Sophocles, as famous as those of Plutarch, as varied as those 
of Shakespeare, and through them all, breathing the spirit of 
Landor, and above them waves his compelling wand ’. 


2.—CuRIst, THE TEACHER OF MEN. By A. W. Pitzer, Author of ‘ Ecce 
Deus-Homo’. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 

In the very brief preface the author says: ‘This work seems 
to be called for by reason of the wide-spread unbelief of this day 
and generation in the authoritative, infallible, and divine 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. Never was there a time of 
more general and virulent infidelity than the present—infidelity 
without and within the Church. My object is not controversial, 
but to state the truth according to the written word in its 
positive and didactic form ’. 

These three sentences are a very accurate key to the contents 
of this handsome little volume of 219 pages. The book com- 
prises eleven chapters, on I. The Spirit of the Learner ; II. The 
Prophetical Office of Christ; Il]. The Extent of Christ’s 
Teachings; IV. Christ, the Covenant Prophet; V. Christ 
teaching through the Holy Ghost; VI. Christ teaching by 
Miracles; VII. Christ teaching by Types; VIII. Personal Pe- 
culiarities of Christ as Teacher of Men; IX. Christ the Revealer 
of God; X. The Credentials of Christ ; XI. The Temptation of 
Christ. 

It is refreshing, in these days of lax belief, on the part of many 
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who call themselves Christians, in the real divinity of Jesus and 
the plenary inspiration of his word, to find a book saturated 
with the fullest faith on both these points. And these truths 
confront you everywhere through the book; not, you feel, be- 
cause the author knows it is considered the right and the or- 
thodox thing to say them, but because they are part of his very 
life, and express the deepest convictions of his soul. To us they 
give a delightful charm to the reading of these essays. One 
feels that it must be impossible to treat adequately, in a volume 
of 219 pages, so grand a subject as ‘ Christ, the Teacher of Men’; 
but this little book is a valuable contribution towards an ex- 
haustive work on the subject, as far as men can ever exhaust it. 
_It is pervaded by the strength of deep, honest, heart-felt con- 
victions ; it is full of the spirit of devout worship ; it is always 
clear and direct in its style, and often rises to eloquence. It will 
continually call out from the heart of every devout reader, thoughts 
of worshipful love towards the Great Teacher come from God. 


8 —How THEY Strike Mz, THEsE AuTHors. By J. C. Heywood, A. M.» 
LL.B., Author of ‘Herodias’, ‘Antonius’, ‘Salome’, ‘How Will it 
End?’ etc., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 

This is a most readable volume of 280 pages, of discriminating 
criticism of Edward Bulwer Lytton, William Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, Rhoda Broughton, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Alfred Tennyson, Joaquim Miller, Nathanael Haw- 
thorne, Henry James, Jr., Bret Harte, Julian Hawthorne, J. Lo- 
throp Motley, John Walker Vilant Macbeth, and I. 8. Turgé- 
nieff. 

It is with ourselves, as we suppose it is with many others, that 
we have not time to read many, if indeed any, of the writings 
of most of the authors named. Yet it is pleasant and useful to 
know something of the character of their writings, even if we 
never read them; and if we do read them, such a book as 
this may help us to a judicious selection of what to read. And 
we can readily conceive the book might be of great value to 
persons addicted to novel-reading, by leading them to thoughtful 
study and intelligent criticism of what in most cases they simply 
devour because of their interest in the progress of the story. 
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We append an extract, that our readers may have for them- 
selves a taste of the book. He speaks thus of William Black :— 

‘In an honorable way, Mr. William Black has drawn public 
attention to himself. He has made rapid advances towards a 
foremost place among English novelists. Henceforward, how- 
ever, he must move with caution. His latest work is not: his 
best. Success seems to have rendered him over-desirous to 


. bring out new books. He ought strongly to resist such an in- 


clination, lest his upward course reach no higher point than that 
attained in “ A Princess of Thule”. Respect for this writer’s 
ability is excited by what his books incidentally promise of yet 
better things, as well as by what he has really achieved in them. 
Constant suggestions of reserved power, whose limits have not _ 
yet been indicated, largely augment the admiration awakened by 
the power actually exercised. Like most men, he can do some 
things better and more easily than others; and he likes to do his 
best so well, that he occasionally gives the reader a little too 
much of a good thing. This remark is more especially true of 
his skill and inclination to describe wild or sublime natural 
Scenery and homely landscapes. What has been said of Dickens 
is emphatically true of this author: “ He has the painter in him, 
and the English painter ”.’ 

Anthony Trollope is discussed as ‘a novelist who means 
business’, Rhoda Broughton as a crude one, and Mrs. Oliphant as 
a gossiping one; Alfred Tennyson as an over-rated poet, of 
whom he says :—‘ Measured by the standard of great poets, he 
lacks their essential qualities. It would appear, therefore, that 
even in these days of speculation, no man has received so great 
an income from the use of so small a capital, as has Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson ’. 
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MISCELLANY. 


-We HAVE No AGENTS. 


We again request our subscribers to forward their dues, either 
in the form of post-office orders or checks, directly to the office 
of the Southern Review, 34 McCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Agents have been the source of more delay, inconvenience, 
trouble, and loss than anything else connected with the business 
' department of the Review. Hence we have found it indis- 
pensably necessary to have none, at least for the collection of 
money. Some of our agents have dealt, not only fairly, but 
“generously by us; others have charged us ten per cent. for 
collecting our money, and ninety per cent. for keeping it. The 
‘first class have our most cordial and heartfelt thanks; the last 
class have rendered it necessary for us to dispense with agents 
altogether in the transaction of our very limited business. The 
man who has acted as an agent for us, and, in spite of repeated 
calls, still retains the money collected, will pay up, or we shall be 
constrained, by a sense of duty, to publish his name and his 
delinquency. 

News OF THE Day. 


In the Presbyterian General Assembly at Chicago last week 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke said: ‘I do not believe that any dying 
infant, baptized or unbaptized, heathen or Christian, is excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven; I believe they are all saved’. 
The statement was applauded, and renewed great applause 
greeted his affirmation that ‘this is the doctrine of the whole 
Presbyterian Church’. 

Yes, truly, as every one knows, this is now ‘the doctrine of 
the whole Presbyterian Church’; but it is not the doctrine of 
her Confession of Faith, or of her great standard writers until 
very recently. There has, in fact, been a great land-slide of ‘ the 
whole Presbyterian Church’ from its former position in regard 
to the reprobation and damnation of infants. Thank God for 
the slide! Only let the fact be acknowledged, and its standards 
made to conform to its present belief. See articles in this Review 
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on the subject of ‘The Suffering and Salvation of Infants’, and 
also Art. VII. in this number of our Review. 


CHALLENGE TO SLANDERERS. 


At the close of the late sessions of Chesapeake Presbytery in 
Alexandria, Va., the Presbytery having sat through the whole 
night, at about 54 A. M., June 23d, 1877, a vote was taken 
completely exonerating Rev. William Dinwiddie from the 
charges brought before Presbytery against him, by a resolution 
in these words : 

‘Resolved, That the Presbytery finds nothing in the testimony 
in evidence before Presbytery to impeach the character of Mr. 
Dinwiddie as a minister, a Christian, or a man, and that he has 
the sympathy of the Presbytery in the severe trials through 
which he has been called to pass’. 

Some refused to concur in this resolution, and the vote was 
recorded by ayes and noes, After this, Mr. Dinwiddie rose and 
said: . 

‘Moderator, I now respectfully challenge all those brethren 
who are ready to say that “in the evidence before us some matters 
are developed, which, in our opinion, to some extent reflect 
injuriously on the personal and Christian character of Mr. Din- 
widdie”, to take the evidence which some of you say you have 
not had time to read and weigh sufficiently, and take abundant 
leisure to examine and weigh it thoroughly, and then rake and 
scrape from every possible quarter all the other evidence you can 
get of similar character, and bring it here and formulate it into 
charges against me before Presbytery that I may have oppor- 
tunity to vindicate myself’. 

After having given this challenge, it was repeated slowly and 
deliberately. Mr. Dinwiddie then resumed his seat. 

This challenge refers to a statement quoted in it from the 
minority report. The majority report had exonerated Mr. Din- 
widdie from all blame in every particular. 

ERRATA. 

On p. 211, fourth line from bottom, read, ‘ Nay, instead of 
appealing, as they ought to have done’, &c. 

On p. 189, twenty-second line from top, for ‘ representative’ 
read representation. 







































